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LEO XIII: TWO CONCEPTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Il. GOVERNMENT AND THE ORDER OF CULTURE 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


” THE light of later developments Leo XIII’s theory of the political 
function of government in regard to the economy is incomplete. 
It could not encompass the problem in the fullness of its present-day 
position. For instance, it does not touch the important question of 
governmental compensatory fiscal policies in aid of the economy. The 
Keynesian principle, which is widely applied today, raises moral as 
well as economic problems; but they were beyond the ken of Leo XIII. 
His writings in this field, as elsewhere, are “dated.’”’ Nonetheless, his 
doctrine is quite clear, as far as it goes. And, since it clearly distin- 
guishes between broad principles and their concrete applications, it 
has all the flexibility needed to meet new problems as they arise. Leo 
XIII strikes the balance between the two principles that are constit- 
uent of the economic order, freedom and authority. The inherent 
necessity and value of both are affirmed; the limitations of each are 
defined. As much freedom as possible, as much government as neces- 
sary. The necessities of social justice impose limits on freedom; the 
claims of freedom as the vital principle of public prosperity impose 
limits on authority. For the rest, the problem is left to receive concrete 
solution in terms of the application of those broad principles to the 
exigencies of existent situations. In formulating this doctrine Leo XIII 
adheres firmly to a strictly political concept of government, as limited 
in its functions, minimal in its aims, respectful of the freedom and 
autonomy of the non-political economic order. 

The present question concerns the role of government with regard 
to other non-political orders of human life. First, what has government 
to do with the cultural order—what may be called the sphere of ideas 
in general? Second, what has it to do with the order of religious life? 
These questions have vexed the social philosopher since the days of 
Plato; they are perhaps more vexing today than ever. The present 

Nore.—A previous article dealt with government in its relation to the order of economic 
life; cf. THeoLocicaL Stupres, XIV (1953), 551-67. 
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2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


article will deal only with the first of these two questions; but much 
that is said will be relevant also to the second. 


THE POLEMIC STATE OF THE QUESTION 


What Leo XIII has to say on this first question is said in the course 
of his polemic against the so-called “modern liberties,” notably, free- 
dom of speech and of teaching, as these liberties were understood 
in the context of Continental Liberalism. The context is unfortunate. 
It obliged the Pope to draw his argument to a sharp point. And a 
pointed argument is inevitably narrow. It can hardly be maintained 
that Leo XIII took the question at its full height or treated it in its 
full amplitude. Notably, he did not consider the manner of its position 
in the United States of America, where it arose in different circum- 
stances, and was solved in terms of different principles, than those 
which prevailed in the Continental European nations which lay be- 
neath the Pope’s view. The American problem and solution will have 
to be considered separately. 

The iroamediately relevant documents are Immoritale Dei and Libertas. 
In both the polemic is directed at a carefully defined adversary. The 
primary attack hits at a particular philosophical theory of freedom 
based on the absolute autonomy of the individual reason. It is called 
the theory of “the outlaw individual conscience” (exlex uniuscuiusque 
conscientiae iudicium) ,' which would pretend to make its own subjec- 
tive judgments the ultimate arbiter of truth and error, of right and 
wrong. The attack further moves against the particular kind of polity 
in which this philosophical theory found political expression. Freedom 
of speech and of teaching come under fire inasmuch as they found 
place within this polity, were based on its philosophical premises, and 
shared its ethos. This is clear from the paragraph in Immortale Dei 
which first sets forth the “cardinal principle” of the new polity and 
then draws out its consequences; the last consequence mentioned is 
“a limitless license of thought and of publicizing one’s thought.’ 

The whole theory was appallingly thin. It asserted, first, that the 
freedom with which a man thinks is sufficient guarantee of the truth 
of his thought. It asserted, secondly, that a man is therefore free to 
say what he thinks simply because he thinks it. The traditional maxim 


1 Immortale Dei, Desclée, II, 157. 2 Loc. cit. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE ORDER OF CULTURE 3 


is inverted: the truth does not make the mind free; rather the free 
mind makes the truth. The case against this piece of philosophical 
naiveté, which was at once a stick of political dynamite, is thus made 
in Immortale Dei: 


The faculty of entertaining any kind of opinion and of giving expression to any 
kind of opinion in various forms of utterance, under rejection of all restraint, is 
not of its own inherent value a good thing, over which human society may rightly 
rejoice. Rather it is the source and origin of many evils. Freedom, inasmuch as it 
is a virtue which perfects man, ought to be concerned with what is true and good. 
And the true and the good cannot be altered at the pleasure of man. They remain 
always the same. They are no less immutable than the nature of objective reality 
itself. When the mind assents to false opinions, when the will takes evil to itself 
and turns itself to evil, neither mind nor will achieves its own perfection. Rather 
they both fall from their natural dignity and sink into decadence. Therefore it is 
not proper to put before the public and under the eyes of men things that are con- 
trary to virtue and truth; much less is it proper to cover such things with the favor 
and protection of the laws. The only way to heaven, whither all of us tend, is a life 
well spent. For this reason society (civitas)* departs from the rule and precept of 
nature if it permits human fancy and perversity to indulge in such a measure of 
license as might with impunity draw minds away from truth and souls away from 
virtue.‘ 


Primarily, the text asserts the existence of an objective order of 
truth and morality, and an objective distinction between truth and 
falsity, good and evil. The individual conscience is not free to create 
truth or morality. Nor is it free to make its own subjective judgement 
the constitutive criterion of the true and the good. When man pre- 
sumes to do this, the result is the decadence which always accompanies 
a retreat from reality. Secondly, the text enforces the social relevance 
of these elementary truths of epistemology and ethics. Public dis- 
semination of error, public countenance of evil (especially by law), 
are not fair (aeguum) to man himself. They are destructive of the good 
life in society; hence they constitute a danger to man’s eternal salva- 
tion. The society which allows that degeneration of freedom into 
license which is inherent in the theory of “the outlaw individual con- 
science” is off the track (aberrat). 

This argument moves on the plane of ethics. Its cogency will not 

3 It is quite misleading, especially to English-speaking readers, to translate this word as 


“state.” 
* Immortale Dei, ibid., p. 159. 
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be challenged by anyone who holds its initial premise, the existence 
of an objective order of truth and morals. However, the text does not 
solve, or even touch, the political problem. Granted that society must 
be founded on truth and morality, granted too that society must 
protect true liberty while disallowing license, granted finally that 
error and immorality are social evils as well as private vices, the political 
problem still remains: How is society to protect the truths and moral 
principles which are its foundation, how is it to cope with the evils of 
errors and sin, how is it to enforce its social disavowal of the abuses 
of human freedom while retaining the legitimate uses of that indis- 
pensable social virtue? These are political questions in the sense that 
they concern, not the desirability of ends, but the efficacity of means 
to these ends. This particular text of Leo XIII does not answer these 
questions. A contingent answer is given in Libertas. But before con- 
sidering this answer, and its contingency, one point of principle ought 
to be made. These political questions, like all political questions, do 
not admit of any “‘ideal’’ answer. (The answer given in Libertas does 
not present itself as an “‘ideal’’: this fact will appear.) Society must 
adopt some means toward the desired end of truth and morality in 
its members and in its institutions. But no means, or any ensemble of 
them, can ever be entirely successful. Error, the abuse of liberty, 
sin—these are permanent aspects of the human condition. There is 
not, and never can be, an Ideal Republic of Virtue and Truth. Such 
an ideal is disallowed on principle, on premises furnished by an in- 
spection of the nature of man. 

Leo XIII was certainly not contending for any such impossible 
ideal. On the contrary, he was at bottom contending against it. The 
imagination of the Enlightenment, especially as kindled by Rousseau, 
had been captured by the bright and brittle dream of the Ideal Re- 
public. The dominant myth was captured by Carl Becker in one of 
his most witty, and more exact, phrases, that “men would cease to do 
evil if no one tried to compel them to be good.’ The complementary 


*Carl Becker, Modern History (New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931), p. 198. 
Rousseau’s theories form an important part of the intellectual pre-history of Marxist 
Communism. The Marxist thesis on the “alienation” of man from himself which is the 
consequence of private property is related to the Rousseauist thesis on the corruption of 
the naturally good individual which ensues on the systems of privilege and power existent 
in organized society. 
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myth was that individual men would somehow infallibly reach the 
truth provided nobody tried to tell them what the truth is. Therefore 
—so ran the conclusion—let there be an end to all authority; let free- 
dom be unconfined, except by such free agreements as men might make 
among themselves. Out of this untrammelled freedom will come order, 
a perfect order of virtue, happiness, and unceasing progress. 

It was against this kind of Utopianism that Leo XIII endlessly 
argued. It is ethical nonsense, he says over and over again, to maintain 
that “freedom” is lawless (exlex) and limitless (infinita); that the 
individual conscience is only free when it refuses to acknowledge any 
laws save those of its own creation. Moreover, this false theory, if 
applied in practice, can only lead to social disaster. A society that 
pretends to base itself on this theory of lawless, limitless freedom 
contains within itself no principle of order; for freedom by itself, 
especially the freedom of the Enlightenment, is not the single principle 
of order. True order rests on freedom and authority. Moreover, order 
always remains a social necessity. Consequently, even when authority 
is rejected as an idea, it remains on the scene in the form of a fact—the 
obstinate fact of power. Power, not authority, then becomes the 
principle of order. But power of its nature is self-aggrandizing; unlike 
authority, it knows no inherent limits; it tends to destroy freedom. 
The result is that society, trapped in the false antithesis of unlimited 
freedom vs. unlimited power, will swing helplessly between the extremes 
of individualistic anarchy and totalitarian tyranny. This, at bottom, 
is Leo XIII’s position. 

Few today would contest it. In our own age the Utopian dreams of 
the Enlightenment and of Continental Liberalism in both its political 
and its economic forms have long since evaporated. The thin-spun 
theories against which Leo XIII brought up such heavy batteries 
hardly need refutation nowadays. For serious thinkers have done 
better than refute these theories; they have simply bade them goodbye. 
Indeed, those who today pursue the seemingly permanent human 
avocation of constructing Utopias tend to do so, not in terms of un- 
limited individual freedom, but in terms of totalitarian governmental 
power. The classical type of Liberalism, nineteenth-century style, 
which is repeatedly reviewed and refuted in the pages of Leo XIII, is 
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today no longer much of an issue. The march of events and ideas has 
left it behind. 

But the problem of what is called a “free society” is still with us. 
Indeed it exists in a more acute form than ever by reason of the ap- 
pearance on the scene of the totalitarian Enemy in newly naked form. 
Moreover, serious men today no longer think, as did the nineteenth 
century, that a “free society” is somehow the inevitable term of un- 
ceasing social progress. They still believe, with Acton, that the “estab- 
lishment of freedom”’ is “the highest phase of civil society.”* But they 
know that they need a better theory of the freedom to be established 
than the nineteenth century ever produced. And they are looking with 
all seriousness and even anxiety for this theory. If they read Leo 
XIII, they will skip the passages in which he triumphs over Con- 
tinental Liberalism; for they themselves have already achieved this 
triumph. They will look rather for his positive doctrine. Has he a 
politically viable theory of the relation of government to the order 
of culture? Has he a positive theory of the institution of free speech— 
its premises, its limitations, its relation to the common good? The 
ethicai principles stated in Immortale Dei are more successful in a 
polemic than in a positive sense. By themselves they do not settle the 
practical issues. Libertas is more concrete. It contains two central 
texts, one dealing with freedom of speech; the other, with freedom of 
teaching. Here is the first text: 


Some consideration must now be given to freedom of speaking and publishing 
what one pleases. It is scarcely necessary to say that there can be no right to this 
freedom, if it is not limited in the proper manner but goes beyond measure and 
bounds. For right is a moral empowerment; and, as We have said and must con- 
tinue to say, it is absurd to think that this empowerment has been indiscriminately 
and commonly given by nature to truth and untruth, to virtue and vice. There is a 
right freely and prudently to disseminate within society things which are true and 
virtuous, that these things may be shared by as many as possible. It is fair (aequum) 
that public authority should carefully restrain false opinions, than which there is 
no more deadly bane for the mind, and also the vices which corrupt the spirit of 
man and the habits of society, lest these falsehoods and vices should spread abroad 
unto the ruin of the community. It is proper (rectum) that offenses of the unbridled 
mind, which result in the enslavement of the ignorant multitude, should be re- 


*Lord Acton, Essays on Church and State, ed. Douglas Woodruff (London: Hollis and 
Carter, 1952), p. 79. 
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strained by the authority of the laws, no less than injuries which are violently 
wrought upon the weak. 

This is the more true because by far the greater portion of the citizenry is ab- 
solutely unable, or able only with great difficulty, to protect itself against deception 
and fallacious argument, especially those which flatter their passions. If an un- 
bounded license of speech and publication be granted to everyone, nothing will 
remain sacred and inviolate. Not even those great and most true judgments of 
nature which must be considered the common and noble heritage of the human 
race will be spared. When the truth is thus slowly enveloped in darkness, the 
ordinary consequence is that error in manifold and pernicious forms will gain the 
ascendancy. In this situation license will gain advantage to the same degree that 
liberty suffers damage; for liberty will be greater and more secure in proportion 
as fuller restraints are set on license. 

On the other hand, in matters of opinion which have been left by God for dis- 
cussion among men, everyone is allowed to think what he pleases and freely to say 
what he thinks. Nature utters no prohibitions here. For this freedom never leads 
men to oppress the truth; it often helps towards searching out, and making known, 
the truth.’ 


This text goes beyond the ethical generalities of Immortale Dei. It is 
concrete, even programmatic. Indeed, the main difficulty that the text 
offers to the interpreter derives from the fact that it is too concrete, 
too concerned with a program for a particular historical situation. But 
to say this is to anticipate. 

The text reveals the polemic bias that is even sharper in Libertas 
than in Immortale Dei. In contradiction of the adversary, rationalist 
individualism, it first asserts that freedom is not an absolute, much 
less the One and Only Absolute. Freedom has limits; it is to be meas- 
ured, confined within bounds. The rationalist theory of free thought and 
speech maintained that all ideas and all uses of public speech are free 
and equal. Everything privately thinkable is publicly speakable. All 
ideas are equally valid inasmuch as they proceed from equally free 
minds; all too are equally open to question. All public uses of speech 
are therefore on an equal footing; everybody has an equal right to 
speak or publish what he thinks. The root of this right is the absolute 
freedom of the mind, a freedom which is equal in every individual. The 
Libertas text contradicts this theory by the assertion that there is an 
objective distinction in value between ideas; some are true, some are 
false. 


? Libertas, Desclée, III, 110-11. 
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But this assertion of a familiar distinction is cast in a somewhat 
strange idiom: “It is absurd to think that this [moral empowerment: 
facultas moralis| has been indiscriminately and commonly given by 
nature to truth and untruth, to virtue and vice.” One does not in 
ordinary Scholastic language attribute moral empowerments to ab- 
stractions—universal ideas or moral concepts. What the text means is, 
of course, clear enough. It means to deny the equation of truth and 
error which is inherent in the rationalist theory. It is asserting that 
truth and error are neither to be equated nor to be distinguished 
simply in terms of “freedom.” The distinction between them, and their 
inequality in the face of the human mind, derive from “nature,” from 
the objective reality of things as they are. But the idiom, I say, is 
strange. Doubtless it was dictated by the polemic preoccupations of 
the passage. The classical Continental Liberal said, ‘All ideas have 
equal rights.” This rather meaningless idiom fitted the abstractionist 
character of his thought. The Pope contradicts him on two scores, 
on his concept of “right,” and on his notion of the equality of ideas. 
And in order to enforce the contradiction the Pope adopts the ra- 
tionalist idiom itself. Right, he says, is a moral empowerment, rooted 
in the nature of things, not created by your “freedom.” It is therefore 
absurd to say that all ideas have equal rights, since all ideas are not 
equally rooted in reality; some are rooted in unreality and are there- 
fore false. 

The Pope’s meaning is altogether clear, but one may still be per- 
mitted to consider the idiom unfortunate, not least because this text 
seems to have given currency in recent Catholic vocabulary to the 
formulas, “Error has no rights,”’ or, “Truth and error have not the 
same rights.” Understood in the sense of the Leonine text, these 
phrases simply mean that error is error and truth is truth. At most, they 
mean that error, being error, ought not to be. Behind the phrases lies 
only the Leonine insistence that the rationalist concept of rights, as 
freedoms engendered by sheer freedom, is a moral absurdity. The 
difficulty and the danger arise when these formulas, which embody 
only an elementary piece of epistemology and moral philosophy, are 
turned into political principles, premises of governmental action: 
because error ought not to exist, therefore government ought to drive 
it out of existence. Thus error, formally as error, becomes a legitimate 
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target of governmental persecution or repression. But this position 
can claim no support in Leo XIII or in any other Catholic source. 
What is worse, this pseudo-political principle underlay the Wars of 
Religion in Europe. It led to the bloody impasse inherent in the reason- 
ing shared by both the conflicting parties: I, when I have the power, 
will destroy your truth, because I know that you, if you had the power, 
would destroy my truth. 

From the distinction between right and wrong in themselves, Leo 
XIII concludes to a distinction between right and wrong uses of public 
speech, oral or written. Some uses are rightful; others are unrightful. 
Some things are inherently “speakable,” since they are true; other 
things are inherently “unspeakable,” since they are false. This con- 
clusion, which still remains in the sphere of ethics, is inexorable; and 
no sensible man would deny it. But the next step carries one into the 
field of politics. Here the problem grows more complicated. The first 
step towards its solution is to ask: What is the criterion which dis- 
tinguishes right from wrong uses of public speech? (We are not here 
concerned with private conversations, which raise no political problem.) 
Leo XIII furnishes the basic criterion in one of his favorite concepts, 
which is also the first key concept in the text cited—namely, the 
splendid idea of “the human heritage’’: “those great and most true 
judgments of nature which must be considered the common and noble 
patrimony of mankind.” He touches the idea again in the immediately 
following context: “There are certain natural truths—such as the 
principles of nature and the further principles which are immediately 
deduced from them by reason—which constitute, as it were, the com- 
mon patrimony of the human race. Upon this patrimony, as upon a 
most firm foundation, rest morals, justice, religion, and indeed the 
social unity of the human community.’’* The essential social vicious- 
ness of classic Continental Liberalism lay in its destruction of this 
human heritage in the name of a “thought” which pretended to be so 


* Ibid., p. 112. Immediately hereafter the text goes on to speak of the “other kind of 
truth,” known by revelation. From the existence of this “treasury,” which is committed 
to the Church, no conclusion is drawn with regard to any functions of government towards 
its conservation. On the contrary, the Pope draws only his customary conclusion, that 
there is in the Church “an inviolable right to freedom of teaching.” He further notes that 
the ancient and perennial struggle of the Church has been to maintain this freedom. 
Here, as in many other contexts, the freedom of the Church appears as a first principle. 
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“free” as to leave no manner of truth immune from its corrosive in- 
fluence. Everything may be denied, said this theory. Its effect was to 
create a vacuum at the heart of society. 

Leo XIII contends for the inviolability of the human heritage. The 
ideas which make up this patrimony furnish man with his basic under- 
standing of himself as a person and as a social and political being. The 
heritage contains the essential principles of human sociability, the 
universal laws which constitute the moral basis of society. These 
principles and laws exist antecedent to any act of human freedom. 
They demand the assent of all men. And this common assent to them 
constitutes the basic consensus upon which society depends for its 
very existence. 

Leo XIII’s contention is that man is not morally free to destroy the 
very spiritual substance of his social life, namely, this inviolable human 
heritage: ‘Nothing would be more wicked and more stupidly inhuman 
than to permit (this patrimony) to be violently attacked and dissi- 
pated with impunity.”® In the interests of orderly thinking, it must 
be noted that the original responsibility for preventing this wickedness 
and folly devolves upon the community itself, whose existence is at 
stake. Society is entitled to make this moral demand upon all its 
members, that they share this human patrimony and the consensus it 
founds, and that they respect in word and action its inviolability. 
(The Communist refusal to meet this moral demand, and the positive 
Communist aggression against the universal laws of human sociability, 
really make the Communist an outlaw from society, international and 
national, even when he physically stands within its bounds.) 

If the argument were to be continued on the plane of pure principle, 
reached a priori and per se, one would have to say that society will 
discharge its responsibility for the human heritage in a variety of 
ways and through a variety of agencies. A primary responsibility will 
fall upon the family. But, speaking per se, the major original responsi- 
bility will fall upon “education,” meaning by this term the ensemble 
of institutions organized by society precisely for the transmission and 
development of its cultural heritage. In medieval terminology, the 
major original responsibility will fall upon the studium, not upon the 
imperium. I shall return later to the principle stated in these medieval 


® Loc. cit. 
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terms—a principle which remains permanent even though the terms 
themselves may have become obsolete. At the moment I would note 
only that Leo XIII does not here pursue this manner of argument in 
terms of the serenely a priori. To this extent the cited text fails to give 
a full theory, a full statement of all the relevant principles. For this 
full statement one must look beyond Libertas, whose scope was nar- 
rowed by polemic necessities, to the entire Leonine corpus. 

In the cited text Leo XIII hastens immediately to the instant ques- 
tion: what is the role of government, the imperium, in the preservation 
of the human heritage? This question had become instant, and Leo 
XIII’s hastening to it is explained, by reason of historical circum- 
stances. He confronted on the European scene that specifically modern 
phenomenon, the society-state, wherein the traditional distinction 
between society and state had practically disappeared. Moreover, 
this society-state had for long been a Kulturstaat, and to some extent 
a Polizeistaat. The Kultur might indeed vary, according as the regime 
changed hands with the various revolutions and restorations; but the 
Kulturstaat itself, in one or other form, remained. After Napoleon, 
definitively, the traditional autonomy of the studium in the face of 
the imperium disappeared. The studium no longer bore the primary 
and original responsibility for the order of culture, which it once had 
borne, both in fact and in terms of true Christian principle. In Leo 
XIII’s time the imperium had assumed supreme charge of the sphere 
of culture. 

When therefore the text of Libertas descends to the problem of 
governmental responsibility for the moral basis of society, it plunges 
down from the level of ethical and political principle onto the plane 
of history. It makes this plunge in a twofold sense. First, as already 
stated, the Pope descends into the political circumstances of the 
European scene; there he meets the historical reality of the unified 
society-state. Secondly, he descends into the cultural circumstances 
of this same scene. The dominant circumstance was that which fur- 
nishes the second key concept of the papal argument, namely, the fact 
of the imperita multitudo, the ignorant masses. Obviously, the Pope 
had to make this descent into the concreteness of history; he was at 
grips with an Enemy, and the ground of the struggle was not of his 
own choosing. However, the descent complicates the problem of 
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theological interpretation. The theologian seeks to construct a theory 
simply in terms of pure principle. His theory should not be disturbed 
by the intrusion of historical fact; for such intrusions would stamp his 
theory with the mark of history, namely, contingency. 

At all events, one point of pure principle emerges from the text. It 
is quite clear that Leo XIII attributes to government a moral func- 
tion, a positive function, in the perennial struggle which goes on in 
this world between truth and error, virtue and vice. To deny this 
positive moral function of government would be to fly in the face of 
natural law, whence government takes its origin and its purposes. 
Moreover, this denial would imply a concept of government that is 
altogether unhistorical; all governments have stood in the service of 
some truth, some morality, indeed some God, even though the god 
may have been an idol. Finally, this immoral and unhistorical concept 
of government would be an impossible bit of unreality; for the political 
and legal action of government is inevitably in some moral direction. 
Government is inescapably on the side either of good or of evil. It 
cannot evade the law of all human action; for it is itself a manner of 
human action. 

It follows therefore that there can be no such thing as governmental 
neutrality in questions concerning the moral bases of society. Such 
neutrality would, as I have just said, be as impossible as it would be 
immoral. The official attitude in such questions must be partisan; 
government must take a side.’® Concretely, it must positively favor 
and protect the human heritage against those who would dissipate it 


1° Cf. Gerhart Niemeyer, “A Reappraisal of the Doctrine of Free Speech,” Thought, 
XXV (1950), 251-74. This article was given as a paper to a three-day panel on the problem 
of free speech held during the meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
December, 1949. The author, a Protestant, makes a far more searching critique of nine- 
teenth-century theory than does the text of Libertas, largely because he follows the lines 
of what is called immanent critique. His argument is that this theory (“all ideas are free 
and equal,” etc.), as consistently applied in institutional practice, tends to discredit 
and destroy the three assumptions on which it is supposedly based: the preeminent value 
of truth, the concept of “the people” as a structured moral entity and not simply an 
amorphous mass, and the ideal of rationality and reasonableness as the supreme social 
good. The argument is made with complete success. The author’s positive thesis rests on 
substantially the same basis as the argument in Libertas, that there is a heritage of truth 
and moral principle which constitutes the moral basis of social life. Since he is writing as a 
political scientist, which Leo XIII was not, he carries the argument farther into the com- 
plexities of practical detail. 
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by the corrosion of doubt, denial, or cynicism. This is its obvious 
duty to the society of which it is an agent; this, at very least, is a 
matter of vital political self-interest. Leo XIII repeatedly makes this 
argument, on these two grounds. 

This much is certain, in principle. (I might parenthetically add that 
American government, in its earliest and still abiding theory, has 
always recognized this principle.) But the complications begin when 
one goes on to ask how far, by what means, and with what degree of 
detail this official patronage of truth and virtue, and this official dis- 
approval of error and vice, are to be translated into specific laws and 
positive governmental action. In other words, what arises here is the 
concrete problem of governmental censorship of opinion, of the means 
of communication in all their present-day variety, and of “education” 
in the widest sense of the word. 

At this point the text of Libertas falls short of the full dimensions 
of the trouble. Leo XIII makes his principle clear enough. Then he 
ventures into the concreteness of history; but the trouble is that he 
does not venture far enough. On the face of it the text recommends, as 
rightful, some program of governmental censorship of opinion." But 
if the question of censorship is to be raised, it has to be argued out in 
the fullness of its detail—and the detail is highly complicated. In what 
sense is government a competent judge of truth and error? In what 
areas of cultural activity does government possess any competence? 
In religion, philosophy, science, art, journalism, economics? In all 
these areas, or only in some, and to what extent in each? And where its 
competence fails, how is it in principle to be supplied for? By the 
studium, the academic community? Or by the Church? And in either 
case, by what manner of bureaucratic arrangements? Moreover, what 
canons shall govern the censorship? They are not simply the canons 
of abstract right and wrong; more importantly they are the canons of 

1 The recommendation is even stronger in the text on freedom of teaching. This text 
reveals the same polemic bias as the prior text on freedom of speech; and in point of theory 
it adds nothing to what has been said. Hence it need not here be examined in detail. 
However, the conclusion is sharper: “The public power cannot, without failing in its 
function, grant to society (civifati) this kind of license.” The conclusion reveals its own 
historical premise, the society-state in which the all-embracing authority of government 
includes the power of granting or denying currency to ideas. The American departure 
from this historical premise, through a revalidation of the ancient Christian distinction 
between society and state, will be treated on another occasion. 
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political prudence. Censorship laws are subject to all the criteria of 
Scholastic jurisprudence. They are likewise subject to the lessons of 
experience—and the experience of history has a lot to teach. 

There was once, for instance, a most ambitious program of govern- 
mental censorship of thought and utterance. It was the Spanish In- 
quisition. Some say that this program saved Spain from Protestantism. 
If it did so, it did so at a high price which Spain and the rest of the 
Catholic world is still paying. The price in Spain was the loss of the 
intellectuals, anticlericalism, and the rise of that peculiarly militant 
type of unbelief which, on the evidence of history, tends to ensue upon 
governmental efforts to suppress unbelief. The price in the rest of the 
world has been a shadow, still unerased, upon the Catholic name. 
Moreover, this manner of censorship can exist only in a special religio- 
political context. It was, in fact, one aspect of a special type of intimate 
alliance—one might better say, a confusion—of religion and politics. 
This carries the argument farther back, and also farther forward—to 
ultimate consequences. One cannot forget that the intimacy of the 
alliance of the Church with the throne of Portugal, and more particu- 
larly with the throne of Spain, was a direct cause of the ruin of the 
Christianity, bright with promise, which St. Francis Xavier had 
planted in Japan. 

Finally, there is this question to consider: If the intellectual deca- 
dence of a society has progressed to such a degree that the very moral 
bases of human community are challenged, is it not too late, will it 
not be useless and even harmful, to call upon law and government to 
arrest the process? Indeed, are not law and government inept instru- 
ments for conserving, much less constructing, the substance of society? 
This substance is spiritual, because it consists in a free consensus. And 
is it not beyond the power of government to summon into existence 
by law this free consensus? If the clerks are treasonable, what can the 
magistrate do to save the city? 

Leo XIII did not follow his own argument to its end. There were 
two good reasons why he did not do so. They derive from the scope 
of his theoretical and his practical intentions. 

The theoretical intentions of Libertas are even narrower than those 
of Immortale Dei; for the latter document, unlike Libertas, laid down 
in a great sonorous passage the essential structure of Christian society. 
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The theoretical intentions of Libertas hardly go beyond the refutation 
of Continental Liberalism in its classic form and in its other diminished 
and derivative forms. To this end (in what concerns our present subject, 
which prescinds from the problem of public religion, later to be con- 
sidered), it was not necessary for the Pope to do more than emphasize 
two basic principles, one ethical, the other political. The ethical point 
is that human freedoms, whether individual or social, do not derive 
from sheer “freedom,”’ in the rationalist sense. The freedom of man is 
rooted in reason; by the same token all his freedoms must be anchored 
in that reflection of the Eternal Reason in nature which is the universal 
moral law. All human freedoms are related to this law, as to the prin- 
ciple of their origin and consequently their limitation. 

Secondly, against the Continental Liberalist concept of the public 
power as completely neutral in the face of truth and error, right and 
wrong, Leo XIII had to emphasize the essentially moral character of 
the public power, its responsibility for effective patronage of the true 
and the good. Actually, the alleged neutrality of the public power 
was phony (if that word may be received into serious vocabulary?). 
The power was enlisted in the service of a supposed “truth,” the 
theory of Continental Liberalism. The effort was to construct a 
Kulturstaat, whose cultural order, brought wholly under the dominion 
of government, would be permeated by the ideas and ethos of this 
same theory. Consequently, Leo XIII’s theoretical intention was both 
to demonstrate the falsity of the novum ius and to summon the public 
power back to the service of the vetus ius, the natural law, which is 
the true foundation of social and political life. 

When these basic ethical and political propositions had been estab- 
lished, Leo XIII’s theoretical intentions were satisfied. Hence the 
theoretical argument stops at this point. And at this point too Leo 
XIII’s practical intentions begin to direct the further course of the 
argument. These practical intentions were dictated, not so much by 
theory as by a social and cultural fact—the fact of the imperita mul- 
titudo, the illiterate masses. With this fact before his ever realistic 
vision, the Pope relinquishes a priori per se argument, and proposes a 
practical solution to a practical historical problem. He relinquishes 
in this context of fact the political concept of government which he 
had strictly maintained in discussing government’s relation to the 
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economy, and which he partly maintained in discussing government’s 
relation to the order of religion. He swings over to a concept of govern- 
ment as paternal in its functions. This shift of ground was legitimate 
in the circumstances; but it was the factual circumstances, and not 
theoretical considerations, which made it legitimate. The Pope himself 
certainly understood that he was addressing himself to a situation of 
historical fact; that he was proposing an immediate and practical 
solution to a contingent emergency; that he was not discoursing, as a 
political philosopher, on the rights and duties of government con- 
sidered abstractly and per se. Some of his commentators have not 
shared this understanding. 

To realize the dimensions of the cultural fact which Leo XIII con- 
fronted, one has only to look up the statistics of illiteracy in his time. 
They give appalling reality to the decisive concept in the papal argu- 
ment for paternal government—the concept of the imperita multitudo, 
the illiterate masses. Rapidly, these are the percentages of illiteracy 
among men in the so-called Catholic nations of his era (the percentages 
for women are uniformly higher): Italy (1871), 61.9; France (1872), 
28.1; Belgium (1880), 31.4; Spain (1877), 72.0; Portugal (1878), 79.1; 
Austria (1880), 32.6; Hungary (1869), 53.5; Poland (even in 1921), 
32.8. The situation was worst in Italy. In 1861 the percentages ranged 
from 54.2 in the north (Piedmont), through 80.8 in the mezzogiorno 
(the papal states), to 88.6 in Sicily.” 

If these statistics indicate the low cultural level of the Catholic 
masses, they also point to a correspondingly low level of religious 
knowledge. However, these statistics give only one aspect of the 
historical situation. The other aspect is the fact to which Leo XIII is 
constantly returning: in these conditions of popular ignorance, a rela- 
tively small group of wilful men (the Pope would accept the Wilsonian 
phrase) were fanatically engaged in a spiritually nefarious business. 
These men were agnostic or atheist; their central idea was that the 
liberty of the individual man ought to be free from all restraints, in- 
cluding those imposed by the law of God. This small group of men were 


13 These figures are taken from the Enciclopedia Italiana, s. v., “Analfabetismo.” These 
further figures are also given: Prussia (1883), 3.5; Holland (1877), 7.5; Scotland (1855), 
11.4; England (1883), 12.6; United States of America (1870), 10.0 (this allows for the 
appalling percentage, 78.1, of illiteracy among the colored population). 
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actively engaged in propagating their ideas among the masses, in 
fashioning a form of polity that would fit their ideas, and in enlisting 
the power of government behind their enterprise. A form of intellectual 
and spiritual aggression was afoot, directed against the Catholic 
masses, who were helpless to defend themselves because they were 
ignorant. The end of this aggressive activity, as the Pope saw it, would 
be social ruin and the dissipation of the human heritage, as well as 
mass apostasy from an ancestral religious faith. The presiding villain 
of the piece was government; it was under the paternal patronage of 
sympathetic governments that this intellectual conspiracy against the 
moral bases of society was going forward. 

In this historical situation, the Pope could not be content quietly 
to pursue at his academic leisure the construction of a nicely balanced 
“thesis,” compounded only of abstract, a priori principles, all valid 
per se. As I shall say, he did indeed discern and push with all his might 
the per se principle in which alone the permanently effective solution 
of his problem would be found. In principle, the remedy for ignorance 
is education. Speaking per se, there is no other remedy. But a system 
of universal education, religious and secular, is not a matter for im- 
provisation. Meantime an emergency existed; hence emergency 
measures were needed. Leo XIII therefore made a practical 
programmatic proposal, adapted to the circumstances. 

He took the premise of the proposal from the political culture of his 
time. The premise was the society-state, the Kulturstaat, in which 
government was the supreme agent of culture. He demanded that 
government should cease to patronize license of opinion, the pseudo- 
morality known as “civil,’”’ and the rationalist political scheme known 
as the novum ius, the new order. This philosophy and this morality 
were demonstrably false in theory, and ruinous in their social conse- 
quences. He likewise demanded that government should assume the 
patronage of the truth, the tried and tested truths contained in the 
noble patrimony of the human race. His proposal then went further. 
He called upon the police power of government to arrest the process 
which would lead to “the ruin of society’’ by undermining the body of 
truth upon which society depends for its existence. It is to be noted 
that he did not ask government to repress error simply because it is 
error. Traditional Catholic political doctrine never maintained, and 
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Leo XIII does not maintain, that the police power of government can 
touch error formally as error. This power inheres in government only 
inasmuch as government is charged with responsibility for the public 
welfare. In Catholic thought there is no such thing as crimen opinionis. 
Ideas, as such, cannot be made criminals in the face of the law; no 
man can be punished for his opinions. Heresy, as such, is not justici- 
able by civil law. But conspiracy is justiciable. And Leo XIII clearly 
considered that a conspiracy was afoot. 

No one will deny that government has a police power; it is a neces- 
sary attribute of sovereignty (I dislike to use this word, since I am 
accustomed to write in the American political idiom, in which this word 
has no place; it is a French word for a specifically Continental thing 
which is not to be found in the U. S.). Moreover everyone will admit 
that the police power is the least well defined and circumscribed of all 
the powers inherent in government. In itself, it is simply the principle 
of self-preservation and self-perfection transferred to the body politic. 
In virtue of this principle society, acting through government, is 
empowered to impose restraints on personal freedom, property rights, 
etc., for the sake of its own esse et bene esse, its own existence and well- 
being. The police power is elastic in its application; it extends to the 
requirements of public morals, public health, public safety, order, 
and comfort. Its exercise is contingent upon circumstances as well as 
upon moral judgments.'* It may be expanded under the pressure of 
public necessity. It may also be contracted at the dictate of popular 
agreement. This last notion—the limitation of the police power by the 
free consensus of the people, expressed in constitutional law—will 
come up in a later discussion, when it is a question of the American 
concept of government. Here it is enough to remark that this mode of 
limitation is both ethically and politically valid; it rests on the principle 
of the consent of the governed, which is a principle of natural law. It 
might perhaps be added that government does not arrive on earth, 
completely assembled like a machine, as it were, f. o. b. from some 

13TIn certain states of the United States, for instance, it is used to prohibit the sale of 
alcoholic beverages (this would shock a Frenchman); to prohibit gambling (this would 
astonish even a conventional Swiss); to enforce the observance of Sunday rest (this bothers 
the Jew and the Seventh-Day Adventist); even for compulsory sterilization of certain 


types of criminals (this offends the conscience of anyone who understands the natural 
law). 
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heavenly Detroit, fully equipped with all parts and accessories. Govern- 
ment as such is a necessity of nature; but the extent of its police powers 
is subject to limitation by the rational consensus of the community. 
Within the context of an emergency-situation it may be true to say 
with Leo XIII, that “liberty will be greater and more secure in propor- 
tion as fuller restraints are set on license.’’ But as a matter of a priori 
principle, it is even more true to say, with Fr. Gilby: “The human 
legislator rarely appears to better advantage than when passing a self- 
denying ordinance.’ The dictum is particularly true in what concerns 
the exercise of the police power. In principle, forces should always be 
at work within society, and within government too, tending to make 
certain police activities unnecessary. 

Leo XIII, in the light of the circumstances confronting him, extends 
the police power very far. One would better say that he invokes the 
patria potestas. This too is an emergency power of government. Govern- 
ment is entitled to use it, when all other non-governmental measures 
fail, to protect children and those who are ad instar puerorum, legally 
to be reckoned as children by reason of their helplessness. Leo XIII 
considered that the illiterate Catholic masses were in effect children. 
Their ignorance made them incapable of self-direction. Worse still, 
they were being directed—indeed manipulated—from above, by evil 
men, in a direction which would lead to social ruin. These quasi-children 
were therefore in danger, and the danger to them was a danger likewise 
to society. Moreover, they were helpless, “absolutely unable, or able 
only with the greatest difficulty” to protect themselves. Therefore 
let government be their salvation; for there was no other salvation on 
the immediate horizon; their education to religious and civil adulthood 
could not be speeded up. Let government therefore stand to these quasi- 
children in loco parentis. Let it do by law what they are unable to do 
by intelligence, namely, repulse and repress “the offenses of the un- 


“Thomas Gilby, Between Society and Community (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1953), p. 95. This substantial and brilliantly written book gives a better account of the 
content, and especially of the climate, of traditional Scholastic social, political, and legal 
thought than could be derived from the Leonine corpus with its relatively few, and all 
sharply drawn, propositions. The Leonine encyclicals are, of course, authoritative in the 
full range of their doctrinal intentions; but since these intentions were so largely com- 
manded by the contrary intentions of a particular adversary, their range is far from being 


sweeping. 
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bridled mind, which are resulting in an enslavement of the ignorant 
masses.’”’ Since the masses cannot protect themselves, let government 
protect them ‘against deceptions and fallacious arguments, especially 
such as flatter their passions.’”’ This exercise of the police power, or of 
patria potestas, is necessary in the circumstances in order to preserve 
public morals and public order—indeed to safeguard the very existence 
and welfare of the community, which cannot endure when its moral 
bases are undermined. 

This, I take it, iswhat Leo XIII was recommending. His programmatic 
proposal was not doctrinaire in its premises; and in its practical inten- 
tions it was entirely concrete. It was made to fit the exigencies of certain 
special historical circumstances. It had little, if anything, to do with 
solemn canonical discourse about rights and duties, existent per se, 
which are to be attributed to an “essence” known as “the public 
power.” Whether the Pope’s proposal was viable is a question. In 
any event, it was not unreasonable in the circumstances; in fact, the 
circumstances made it reasonable. 

There is nothing in the proposal that need shock the democratic 
conscience; for the democratic conscience, if it still retains any shreds 
of common sense and thus stops short of becoming wildly doctrinaire, 
does not consider its concept of popular, limited government to be ap- 
plicable in conditions of 30 to 88 percent illiteracy. Moreover, the 
democratic conscience today is troubled by the same fact which 
troubled the conscience of Leo XIII. Lately, belatedly, the democratic 
conscience has discovered the fact of a conspiracy—an organized and 
total aggression against the moral bases of human community, against 
the elementary principles of human sociability upon whose observance 
the public peace depends, both national and international. The demo- 
cratic conscience has taken a firm position against the Commuriist 
conspiracy, in the name of political morality; but it is still unsure about 
the next steps to be taken—the practical steps to repel and repress 
this total aggression. The power of making war has already been 
invoked against it, in Korea and elsewhere. To some extent the police 
power of government has also been invoked against it; but the prac- 
tical problem still eludes solution. 

In any event, the democratic conscience today, involved in the same 
problematic that was thrust upon Leo XIII, ought to be able at least 
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to have some understanding of his position, some sympathy with his 
trouble of conscience. If one thing is clear from the body of his writings, 
it is the fact that he considered himself to be facing an organized con- 
spiracy against the moral bases of human society. Only the superficial 
interpreter or the man of ill will—only those who are by definition not 
scholars—can maintain that Leo XIII was against democracy, as this 
term is understood in the Anglo-American tradition. On the contrary, 
he combated a conspiracy against the moral principles upon which 
Anglo-American democracy rests. The conspiracy was organized, in 
the “sects” (Socialist, Communist, Masonic; in Carlton Hayes’s term, 
the last-named were the “sectarian Liberals”). Leo XIII repeatedly 
indicts these “‘sects’’ as vehicles of organized conspiracy. He described 
this conspiracy with great exactness, in all detail, with historical ac- 
curacy; no true scholar can miss his meaning nor mistake the character 
of the organized adversary whose theoretical and practical intentions 
he diagnosed in page after page of cool and deliberate writing.’* The 
scholar who stands within the Anglo-American democratic tradition 
(which I myself, for instance, recognize as politically sound) may have 
his reserves about the lengths to which Leo XIII would extend the 
police power of government. My only point, however, is that scholar- 
ship today, enlightened by events—especially the event of history’s 
most ambitious adventure in conspiracy—will have a new understand- 
ing of Leo XIII’s problem.'* 

Moreover, intelligent queries with regard to the validity of his prac- 
tical solution can only center on one point: does he sufficiently examine 
the three conditions which must be verified, in good jurisprudence, 

18 The pages devoted to Leo XIII by James Hastings Nichols in his book, Democracy 
and the Churches (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951), carry the vice of learned mis- 
understanding to the edge of the comic. At least the effect would be comic, save for the 
fact that this sort of stuff is solemnly taken by those who are unlearned, and who also 
misunderstand, to be scholarship. 

16 This is the more true because advanced scholarship is at last beginning to gather some 
insight into the origins of that strange contemporary phenomenon, the special kind of 
Communism found in the Latin countries, especially France and Italy. It is now being 
seen that from Rousseau and Comte to Marx and Lenin is an easy dialectic step. A dialectic 
both of logic and of history leads from Latin rationalist individualism (with its humani- 
tarian progressivism) to Marxist collectivism and the power-society of Lenin and Stalin. 
As this manner of research goes forward, and certain Liberalist myths dissolve, the his- 
torical importance of Leo XIII’s opposition to the conspiracy abroad in his day may be 
seen in a new light. 
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in order that any particular exercise of the police power may be justi- 
fied—or, to use his own word, that it may be aeguum, fair and proper. 
There are three questions to consider: Is there a serious danger to 
the public good in one or other of its aspects? Will any constitutional 
rights be violated by the use of the police power? Will this use be 
reasonable, that is, will the restraints imposed be adapted successfully 
to achieve the end in view? Of these three conditions Leo XIII con- 
siders only one—the danger. In this sense, as I suggested above, he 
leaves his own argument incomplete. He does not consider the con- 
stitutional problem for one good reason: he was, as I said, speaking 
within the political context of the Continental society-state, the 
Kulturstaat of his own time, in which the problem of constitutionalism 
and the rational limitation of governmental police power did not arise 
in the same sense in which it exists within the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion, which more faithfully continues the medieval tradition. In answer 
to the third question—concerning the practical possibilities of re- 
straining by law and governmental coercion “the offenses of the un- 
bridled mind’’—he would probably say that he was speaking simply 
as a political moralist, and that this question was therefore beyond 
his scope. This answer is undoubtedly correct, even though it leaves 
the serious inquirer somewhat unsatisfied. 

The fact that Leo XIII sought the practical solution to the his- 
torical problem of his time in an extension of the police power of govern- 
ment, or better, in its patria potestas, is further explained by 
the presence in his thought of a general concept of government as 
paternal. In Libertas, for instance, he counsels rulers “to govern in 
kindly fashion and with a sort of fatherly love.’’” Elsewhere he reminds 
them that “their rule ought to be just, and it ought to imitate the 
divine governance in that it is tempered with paternal goodness.’’* 
As another text has it, “let them govern the people with equity and 
fidelity, and let them show, in addition to the severity which is neces- 
sary, a paternal love.’”’'* Conversely, the subject ought to stand to his 
ruler in a sort of filial relation. If Bavarian Catholics do their duty, the 
Pope says, “they will excel in reverence and loyalty to their Prince, 


1 Libertas, Desclée, II, 110. 
Letter, Caritatis providentiaeque, ASS, XXVI (1873-74), 525. 
9 Diuturnum, Desclée, I, 227. 
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on the likeness of the relation of children to their father.”*° Subjects 
ought to “adhere to their rulers not only in reverence but in good will 
and love.” They ought “to be obedient to their rulers and show them 
reverence and loyalty, with a certain species of the piefas which chil- 
dren show their parents.” This duty of the subject is the correlative 
of the “just government, not tyrannical, not autocratic, but, as it 
were, paternal,” which is the duty of the ruler.” 

Finally, the concept of the political relationship as paternal in the 
ruler and filial in the subject is related to another characteristic aspect 
of Leo XIII’s thought. It is an aspect which illustrates most strikingly 
the time-conditioned character of his doctrine and its obedience to the 
necessities of the polemic in which he was involved. I mean his concept 
of the citizen simply as subject, or, what comes to the same thing, his 
concept of civic duty as almost exclusively the duty of docility before 
the ruler and of obedience to his laws. He was forced to this emphasis 
by the naturalistic notion of popular sovereignty which was then in 
the Continental atmosphere. The notion owed much to Rousseau; it 
was, in fact, in mad pursuit of his favorite political will o’ the wisp, 
namely, an answer to the question: how shall it be brought about that 
the individual man in society may obey only himself? The premise of 
the question was the secularist position that the public power derives 
from the people as from its ultimate source (a dictum which, under- 
stood in the Jacobin sense, identified “the people” with “the party”’). 
The answer to the question, given in the naturalistic notion of popular 
sovereignty, tended to obliterate all distinction between the ruler and 
the ruled.* There would be no government of the people; there would 
be only government by the people. This was the theory. The Jacobin 
practice was something quite different. In practice there would be an 
immense amount of government of the people, because there was to 
be really no government by the people but rather by the party. 

Leo XIII strongly attacked this notion of government-by-party 
in the Jacobin sense. But his strongest attack was on the naturalistic 
theory. In the course of it he was led to emphasize four points: (1) 


20 Officio sanctissimo, Desclée, III, 35. 1 Diuturnum, Desclée, I, 231. 
2 Immortale Dei, Desclée, II, 148. % Loc. cit. 
“Cf. ibid., p. 157: “...est respublica nihil aliud nisi magistra et gubernatrix 


sui multitudo.” 
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there is such a thing as political authority, and it derives ultimately 
from God, the author of nature, although the people mediate this 
authority to the actual ruler; (2) since the political relationship is 
grounded in nature, there is by nature a distinction between ruler and 
ruled; (3) therefore the rights of the ruler and the duties of the ruled 
ultimately rest upon a religious sanction; (4) the ruler ought to imitate 
the manner of the divine governance, since his authority ultimately 
comes from God; and the ruled in turn ought to be subject to the 
authority of the ruler, since this subjection is a duty owed ultimately 
to God Himself. On the basis of this argument Leo XIII customarily 
made his appeal to rulers, directed to what he called their “civil pru- 
dence.” You ought, he said over and over again, to favor religion be- 
cause religion is the strongest support of your power of rule; it will 
ensure the obedience of your subjects. 

This fourfold argument is triumphant. It is also rather narrow; in 
the circumstances it had to be narrow, because it was directed to the 
points at issue. This argument does not present us with a full theory 
either of government or of citizenship. Leo XIII did indeed say other 
things both to the ruler and to the ruled; but, when they are all reck- 
oned in, they still do not amount to a full theory of the political rela- 
tionship.** He did not intend to present this full theory; he was only 
making a case against a counter-case. 

In particular, his monochrome sketch of the subject, docile to the 
commands of authority, is not the full polychrome portrait of the 
citizen, whose duty is also that of intelligent consent to rule and the 
fullest possible participation in the process of government. These 


%* It is one thing to give full measure of reverence to the authority of papal encyclicals; 
this is a Catholic duty. It is quite another thing to exaggerate beyond measure the content 
of an encyclical; this must be reckoned a mistake. When, for instance, the distinguished 
editor (fel. record.) of Leo XIII terms the Encyclical, Diuturnum, “a Catholic epitome on 
the subject of political government,” “the foundation on which Pope Leo XIII erected 
the magnificent edifice of his complete doctrine on government,” this manner of mistaken 
exaggeration appears (J. Husslein, Social Wellsprings [Milwaukee: Bruce, 1940], p. 47). 
This Encyclical, like most of the others, makes several effective and authoritative points; 
it does not pretend to do more. In fact, I doubt if one could assemble from the 
whole Leonine corpus a “complete doctrine of government”; one finds only a limited num- 
ber of authoritative ethical and political propositions. The number is limited because the 
intention of the Pope was to be timely rather than exhaustive. For a complete doctrine 
one must go to the full tradition itself. 
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duties, and the great Christian political principles on which they 
rest, receive no significant positive development at the hands of Leo 
XIII. He insists that apart from obedience to the rules of morality 
there cannot be either good government or good citizenship; the in- 
sistence was timely. But he is not concerned with the further truth 
that the ordinary rules of morality do not make the good citizen, any 
more than they make the good statesman. They make good men; but 
good men can be awfully bad rulers and no less bad citizens. One 
thinks, for example, of all the good men who have wrecked or crippled 
government after government in France and Italy because of their 
refusal to perform the civic duty of paying taxes. The sense of holding 
authority from God does not of itself make a good ruler; it may make 
and often has made only a benevolent despot. The sense of civic obedi- 
ence as a religious duty does not of itself make a good citizen; it may 
only make the masses submissive to the despot. Politics is an art, as 
well as a department of morality; and citizenship as well as statesman- 
ship are aspects of politics. 

Leo XIII does not enter into these matters. Why should he? Of 
what use would it have been to hold high discourse on the full science 
and art of citizenship, when the audience was the imperita multitudo, 
the illiterate masses? The sheer weight of these masses, as it were, 
swung Leo XIII to a concept of paternal rule. I am not implying that 
he formally adopted the paternal theory of the state, but only that 
his concept of government was to an important degree tinged with 
paternalism. The theory itself has had a long history and many mani- 
festations; there is no need here to open the whole subject.** Only two 
points need be made. 

First, Leo XIII’s accent is wholly explicable in the light of circum- 
stances, and in the light of his theoretical and practical intentions, as 
these were dictated by circumstances. One reason has been given, 
namely, the spiritual and cultural childhood in which he found broad 
masses of his Catholic people. Another reason might be added, although 
it does not appear explicitly in his text. I mean a certain natural in- 
clination to consider the so-called Catholic nation as a great family, 
rather than as a purely political form of association, a state in the legal 


%* Cf. Herder Staaislexikon, s. v., “Paternale Staatstheorie,” for a brief summary of the 
fortunes of this theory. 
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sense. For centuries these great families, especially France, had been 
governed by princes and kings who rejoiced in the title “Pére du 
peuple.”’ Perhaps the inertia which attaches to all great ideas that have 
made history was still operative. In any event, after frequent reading 
of Leo XIII one can hardly escape the impression that over important 
aspects of his thought on government, especially in his earlier writings, 
there still hangs the lengthy historical shadow of the Throne. The 
impression is indeed corrected by the emphatic passages which deny 
unique validity to any particular form of government. The impression 
reaches one much less forcibly from the documents after 1892, the 
year of the ralliement; but it is never fully dispelled. It does not derive 
solely from his favoritism for the word “principes’; this may only 
reflect his fondness for purely classical Latinity. At that, instead of 
the personal terms he favors, he had at his disposal the majestic word 
“imperium,” the right and power of rule, what we mean by govern- 
ment—political, impersonal, devoid of any connotations of paternity. 
The term was consecrated by medieval usage; but Leo XIII does not 
often use it. 

In any event, the impression of which I speak derives most im- 
portantly from his concept of political rule as touched with paternal 
goodness, and of the political relationship as requiring a “love’’ of the 
ruler. Everyone who stands within the Scholastic tradition of political 
philosophy adheres to the fourfold proposition of Leo XIII as stated 
above. But if at the same time one stands within the genuine demo- 
cratic tradition of politics (a stand which is entirely compatible with 
all Scholastic and Catholic principles), will one think of government as 
paternal? By no means. If one thinks of government as popular, parlia- 
mentary, limited, an affair of laws and not of men, will one adopt 
towards it an attitude that is filial? Obviously no. Do I expect the 
Chief Executive of the United States, or the Congress, to feel towards 
me or any of my fellow-citizens a sentiment of paternal goodness? The 
notion is preposterous. An American loves his country; he does not 
love its administration. He reveres the political traditions of the 
nation expressed in the Constitution; but he is prepared to be quite 
irreverent towards the acts of government. He respects the dignity of 
high office; but he may loudly criticize the high official. He stands over 
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against government on a footing that is legal; he renders duties and 
claims rights; he is prepared to obey and also to protest. 

The notion of government as paternal is associated both in theory 
and in history with monarchy alone, with the regimen regale in the 
sense of St. Thomas. Aristotle had noted how royal rule could resemble 
paternal rule. But the notion itself owed more to Plato; and it had a 
considerable vogue in the Christian era. One could trace it through the 
whole literary genre known as the Fiirstenspiegel, and through the 
various political testaments which great kings wrote for their sons. 
But the notion can claim little, if any, support from high Scholasticism. 
St. Thomas notes that a difference in kind, and not merely in degree, 
exists between the civilis multitudo and the domestica multitudo. The 
specific distinction between domus and polis, between the family and 
the state, is classic in high Scholastic theory. If there be a king, he is 
first magistrate, not father. The pattern of the state is legal, 
not familial. Political office has a dignity, but not a majesty; at least 
it has only such majesty as the law can confer upon it. The duly con- 
stituted ruler of the community holds a legal office: lex facit regem. 
And the response to his legitimate ordinances is the response that 
human law evokes, which is not filial submission but intelligent con- 
sent, simple obedience with no emotional overtones. The response to 
civil authority differs in kind from the response to paternal authority. 
Public spirit is not family spirit. In a word, the political relationship as 
such is simply a rational relationship. The ruler, whether he wears 
royal robes or a simple business suit, rules by law, which is reason. And 
the citizen obeys because it is reasonable to obey just laws. There is 
no room in Christian theory for a Little Father, much less for a Big 
Brother.” 

Leo XIII would gladly grant all this; for it is good theory, true 
principle, the necessary thing to say when one speaks per se. He would 
only go on to explain that the tincture of paternalism in his thought, 
and his practical recommendations regarding the exercise of a patria 
potestas on the part of government, are to be explained in the light of 
circumstances. This explanation will be accepted by any man of good 
sense. 


" Gilby (op. cit., esp. pp. 288-323) is excellent on the range of ideas touched in the fore- 
going paragraphs. 
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THE QUESTION IN ITS PURE STATE 


If Leo XIII had been free to speak only per se, and to discourse on 
the relation of government to the order of ideas and culture only in 
terms of pure principle, what would have been the structure of his 
doctrine? He would have begun by laying down the classic medieval 
distinction between the imperium and studium, a distinction that is 
correlative to the equally classic medieval distinction of society and 
state. He would have said that the original responsibility for the order 
of culture rests on the studium, not on the imperium. The functions 
of the latter are purely supportive, not controlling. In principle, the 
order of culture, like the order of economic life (but on a stronger 
title), possesses its own autonomy and freedom in the face of political 
authority. To the thirteenth-century University of Paris, for instance, 
any attempt by the King to exercise surveillance or censorship over 
its teachers and teaching would have been unthinkable. (Even ec- 
clesiastical authority had trouble enough making itself felt.) 

However, it would have been futile and unreal for Leo XIII to 
recur to the traditional principle which distinguished the responsi- 
bilities of tmperium and studium. In the course of the modern Con- 
tinental development, society had been absorbed into the state. At 
best, the studium, whatever the manner of its organization, had become 
an appendage of the imperium. One may think, for instance, of what 
the University of Paris had become in the heyday of royal absolutism 
and religious Gallicanism. At worst, the University, in the Napoleonic 
sense, had become the vehicle for the propagation of a national ide- 
ology ; it was an institution run by the state for the state. This was the 
fact, and Leo XIII was powerless to change it. Continental historical 
development had overridden principle. 

But the principle remains. One can see it at the end of an analogical 
reasoning from the text of Leo XIII—a reasoning which might better 
be called an a fortiori argument. The Leonine doctrine forbids govern- 
ment to intrude itself into the “internal affairs and order of life” of 
those economic associations which bear original responsibility for the 
economic well-being of society. The reason is that “vital activity is 
set in motion by an interior principle, and it is very easily shattered by 
interference from outside.’”** This principle would seem to hold good 

% Two Basic Social Encyclicals (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1943), Rerum 
novarum, n. 75, p. 72. 
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a fortiori for the cultural life of the community. This life is an even 
more delicate, because more spiritual, form of vital activity. Its dy- 
namisms are more interior, more sensitive, more readily damaged by 
the rough hand of government. Or better, from another point of view, 
one may doubt whether these dynamisms, resident in the intellectual 
and spiritual nature of man, can be at all reached by government, 
whether for good or for ill. Government can indeed abolish a monopoly 
in restraint of trade. But can government wring the neck of an idea? 
Justice in economic relations can be enforced by the external agency 
of law. But can the truths and values which underlie a genuine 
Christian culture be imposed by law upon the institutions of social life? 
Can they vitalize society in any other way than by the power of their 
own evidence as seen and accepted by the free human spirit? 

Granted that in a crisis situation, such as Leo XIII considered 
himself to be facing, the policeman may be invoked where the pro- 
fessor has either failed or betrayed his trust. Nevertheless, does not 
the policeman thus find himself in a highly artificial, not to say am- 
biguous, position? Would not the professor say that he was on the 
scene per se, and that the policeman got there entirely per accidens— 
through a most unfortunate accident? It does not matter whether 
the policeman wears a uniform with brass buttons or the morning- 
clothes of a Minister of Education. In either case he is an agent of the 
imperium, government; and his footing within the stwdium—or more 
broadly, within the cultural life of the community in the whole range 
of its institutions—cannot be anything but the consequence of a 
lamentable accident. In principle, the competence of the policeman, 
the agent of government, is severely limited. True, the bureaucratic 
directives of a Minister of Education may seem on the surface to be of 
another order than the nightstick of the uniformed guardian of the 
peace. But when these edicts touch the substance of culture, when 
they reach out to pursue or persecute ideas, their impact is like a club, 
and it is about as limited in its efficacy. The presence of Napoleon’s 
cultural police in every French village was to be deplored in principle; 
no less deplorable in principle would be the presence of a cultural 
police acting in the interests of Catholic truth. Catholic principle 
provides for priests and professors, not for political commissars mas- 
querading as educators. 

The principle, then, or the thesis, or the ideal, asserts the autonomy 
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of the cultural order in the face of government. When government 
intervenes in this order, the intervention represents hypothesis, ac- 
commodation to factual emergencies, some departure from principle. 
The intervention may be justified in terms of practical necessity, oc- 
casioned by serious dangers to the body politic which cannot otherwise 
be averted than by governmental action. But the intervention must 
seek its justification on these practical, hypothetical grounds; it cannot 
make appeal to pure principle. 

If one looks beyond the text of Libertas, with its narrow theoretical 
and practical intentions, one will find numerous, insistent, resounding 
affirmations of the true principle in this matter. The second dominant 
theme of Leo XIII’s pontificate was the necessity of education. It 
was related to the first dominant theme, thus announced in Inscrutabili: 
“The doctrine of Christ, if it be heeded, is the great salvation 
of society.” By the doctrine of Christ he meant not simply the order 
of mystery given in revelation, but also the whole range of natural and 
acquired truth whose source is reason; for in the present historical 
order all truth, of whatever order, is related in one or other way to 
Him who said, “I am the Truth.” The proper means whereby the 
truth in this full sense is to be made the salvation of society are, in 
principle, the means of education. The mass of literature on this theme 
is imposing; Leo XIII was tireless, almost monotonous, in his in- 
sistence on this principle. 

Ever the realist, he rightly reckoned where the ultimate danger to 
society, as well as to the Church, was to be found. It lay in the tragic 
fact that the once-proud populus Christianus had become the Catholic 
masses, ignorant, apathetic, inert, a prey to the manipulations of 
erring and unscrupulous leaders. Even the Catholicism of the masses 
had become more a matter of belonging to the nation than of belonging 
to the Church. Here is a sample text: 


Always and everywhere the great enemy of the Church of Jesus Christ has been 
ignorance. It is still the enemy today in France. There is total ignorance, or at 
least no proper knowledge of the sublime mysteries of the Christian religion, of 
the incomparable benefits lavished upon humanity by the Redeemer of the world, 
and of the saving role of that divine society which is called the Church... . This 
ignorance, exploited by calumny, has spread through the masses of the people. 
They are falling into the sleep of indifference and are leaving the field free for all 
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those enemies of the Church who are implacably set on banishing her from the 
slightest participation in the social life of humanity * 


The alienation of the masses from the Church, their ignorance and 
illiteracy—there was the real danger. It was more serious than the 
apostasy of secular power from its ancient alliance with the Church; 
for it was only popular ignorance that enabled the apostate power to 
become the instrument of a mass social apostasy. In the European 
political culture which Leo XIII knew—characterized, as it was, by 
the phenomenon of the omnipotent society-state—the support of 
government was a value, if not a necessity. Therefore the Pope was 
not shy in wooing governments. Nonetheless, the major weight of his 
doctrine and action moves in another direction. However persistent 
he was in striving to knit relationships with government, his more 
absorbing search was for an alliance between the Church and the 
people through a reinvigoration of the ancient institution of the studium 
in new forms. Although he endeavored, without much success, to 
convert governments from the errors of totalitarian democracy, the 
major aim of his pontificate, becoming ever more clear, was to trans- 
form the sleeping masses, easy victims of intellectual aggression and 
the helpless prey of false shepherds, into genuine Christian peoples, 
awake, aware, active, capable of spiritual and social self-direction 
under the inner guidance of personally possessed truth. 

This aim inspired the Pope’s frequent castigation of Catholic inert- 
ness, and his constant encouragement of every movement whose pur- 
pose was educative or activist, whether religiously or socially. He 
blessed congresses and associations of all kinds; he stimulated the 
press; he urged the intellectual apostolate in every form. In particular, 
he laid massive emphasis on the necessity of a learned as well as a 
saintly clergy. And this emphasis was matched by an equal insistence 

Letter, Nous ne voulons pas, ASS, XXVI (1892), 69. The point that wicked men are 
deceiving the ignorant masses is elsewhere touched; cf. Letter, Sicut multa (Desclée, I, 
279), where a campaign of calumny in Sicily against the papacy is rejected, first, as “in 
itself an indignity,” and second, as “a danger to masses of inferior culture, who can the 
more easily be deceived and led into error.” The idea of the conspiracy against the masses 
recurs in the Encyclical, Depuis le jour (Bonne Presse, VI, 94): “We cannot pass over the 
fact that the enemies of the holy faith have not remained inactive; they have succeeded 
in banishing every principle of religion from a great number of families, who consequently 


live in a lamentable ignorance of revealed truth and in complete indifference toward what 
concerns their spiritual interests and the salvation of their souls.” 
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on the promotion of popular education. The documents here are too 
numerous for quotation; there is hardly a major utterance in which 
this principle of social as well as religious salvation is not touched. One 
comes away from the Leonine corpus with a certain impression that 
never before in history had the full weight of papal authority and 
exhortation been thrown so heavily behind the cultural enterprise on 
the broadest scale and on all its levels. 

This fact points to a conclusion. The conclusion is that, in principle 
and in the order of the ideal, the responsibility for the cultural order 
of society—for the protection of the moral bases of the community, 
the conservation and development of the human heritage, the com- 
batting of “the offenses of the unbridled mind”—rests upon society 
itself, upon the people, and not upon government. This principle can 
indeed be applied in practice only where the cultural enterprise—call 
it the studium, for the sake of preserving a noble word—has been 
developed to the point where the people really are a people and not 
simply masses. The masses are amorphous; their principle of direction 
is external to themselves. A people is a structured moral community, 
fashioned by a consciously shared consensus; it is capable—both as a 
collectivity and in its individual members—of protecting its own 
moral identity and directing its own social life. A people in this sense 
does not in principle stand under the cultural tutelage of paternal 
government; for it has reached adulthood, and such tutelage is for 
children. 

Unfortunately, Leo XIII did not find in the so-called Catholic 
nations of his time “‘peoples” in this adult sense; he found only masses, 
the imperita multitudo. In this situation he did the only two things 
possible. First, he invoked the police power or the patria potestas of 
government to protect those who were helpless in the face of the 
spiritual conspiracy which was afoot. This was a per accidens measure, 
dictated by the practical necessities of an emergency. Secondly, he 
put forward the principle; he promoted the process which ought per se 
to be adopted; he pointed the way to the ideal. The principle is that 
the cultural order of society is to be committed to forces which are 
cultural, not political. The process is education, religious and secular, 
whereby alone a genuine people comes into being. The ideal is a self- 
governing order of culture—or better, a people which governs itself 
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in the cultural as in the political and economic orders, because the 
inner principle of cultural self-government is present in it. This 
principle is the truth, inwardly possessed, not outwardly enforced. 
Toward such an order of culture, toward a people in this sense, the 
offices of government are in principle minimal and supportive; they 
are the offices proper to a force which per se and of its nature stands 
outside the order of culture, not inside it, much less above it. 

Leo XIII’s policy of knitting relationships with governments was 
not greatly, and certainly not permanently, successful; this is true in 
general, notwithstanding the fact that he won some great diplomatic 
triumphs, notably in Germany. In Italy the policy was not applicable. 
In France it failed to avert the cataclysm of 1905, which later turned 
out to be a blessing, although in a disguise which Pius X could not 
penetrate. In Spain and Portugal the policy failed for want of a basis 
which it could not itself create, namely, political stability. (Not to 
speak of the United States, where such a policy was neither possible 
nor necessary, and where the Church prospered abundantly in the 
absence of it.) On the other hand, if there has been any permanent 
improvement in the Church’s relation to the modern world, into which 
Leo XIII was the first Pope to break a path, it has been owing to its 
program of transformative alliance with the people through the means 
of education. Leo XIII insisted on this program as a matter of first 
principle, in the face of which all other measures of social and religious 
salvation—especially the use of governmental police power—assume 
an emergency, per accidens, and hypothetical character. 

There can be no doubt that the Church in the United States has 
been outstandingly faithful to the Leonine principle and program. 
I also think that the constitutional restrictions imposed on govern- 
mental police power by the common consent of the American people 
can be defended in the combined light of principle and of social cir- 
cumstances. But this is a matter for future discussion, when the Ameri- 
can situation and system come under review. 

The next topic for consideration will be the relation of government 
to the order of religion, especially as institutionally embodied in the 
Church. More needs to be said on this complicated topic than can be 
said in this article, which is already sufficiently long. 








ST. IGNATIUS’ PRISON-CAGE AND THE 
EXISTENTIALIST SITUATION 


WALTER J. ONG, S.J. 
St. Louis University, Missouri 


writings of St. Ignatius Loyola are filled with passages more 
puzzling than a pedantic approach to the spiritual life likes to 
own. The Basque ex-soldier is a man whom one does not get to know 
all at once. Not because he was calculating, or inscrutable in any 
melodramatic way, but simply because of his genuine depth. He acted 
habitually from profound motives, and it is no discredit to him to say 
that he was not always capable of rationalizing in so many words the 
springs of one or another of his actions. He says this of himself often 
enough in his own Autobiography or Testament. 

The Spiritual Exercises themselves are full of minor puzzles. Their 
general purpose is clear enough and explicitly stated: “That a man 
may conquer himself and order his life without being himself deter- 
mined by any inordinate affection.” And the general progression 
within the Exercises corresponds closely enough to the succession of 
purgative, illuminative, and unitive ways to be immediately in- 
telligible in terms of the normal psychological progression which this 
succession registers. But within this framework, why this or that 
detail of the Spiritual Exercises should have appealed to their writer 
as particularly effective is not always so clear, as our great masses of 
commentary make only too evident. 

To some of his techniques St. Ignatius seems to attach a special 
force which escapes us. I do not mean here the kind of thing one en- 
counters, for example, in the talk about knights and kings, and the 
problems arising when such Renaissance imagery loses force in an age 
when knights are, for all practical purposes, extinct, and when kings, 
at best, are but symbolic relics of a once functional office. Here, 
despite the fact that these terms have become less “numinous’’ than 
they were, we can still sense what a knight meant to the sixteenth- 
century knight, Inigo de Loyola. There is a difficulty in our reaction 
pattern, but, given elementary historical information, no intellectual 
puzzle here. 

It is quite otherwise with the peculiar “First Prelude” which occurs 
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over and over again in the First Week of the Exercises, the picture of 
the soul in the body as in a prison, and of the whole, soul-and-prison, 
thrown out among brute beasts. This construct of St. Ignatius’ has 
presented difficulties from the very beginning, and difficulties so 
puzzling that they are mostly not even touched on by commentators, 
and, if they are touched on, are not really faced but only blurred and 
set aside. 
The basic text of St. Ignatius in question runs as follows: 


In meditation on something invisible, as here on sins, the composition will be 
to see, with the eyes of the imagination, and to consider my soul to be closed up 
in this corruptible body as in a prison, and the whole composite as in exile among 
brute animals. I say the whole composite, soul and body. 


This is a translation of the original Spanish of the texto autégrafo used 
by St. Ignatius himself, which reads: 


En la invisible, como es aqui de los pecados, la composicién sera ver con la vista 
imaginativa y considerar mi Anima ser encarcerada en este cuerpo corruptible, y 
todo el compésito en este valle, como desterrado, entre brutos animales. Digo todo 
el composito de 4nima y cuerpo.! 


In the often reprinted 1548 “Vulgate” version prepared in proper 
Renaissance classical Latin by the Jesuit Latinist, Pére André des 
Freux (Frusius), and approved by the Pope’s censors together with 
the less “elegant” Latin text now known as the “Versio Prima,” we 
find the following: 


Sin autem speculationi subest res incorporea, ut est consideratio peccatorum 
nunc oblata, poterit loci constructio talis esse, ut si per imaginationem cernamus 
animam nostram in corpore isto corruptibili, velut in carcere constrictam; hominem 
quoque ipsum, in hac miseriae valle, inter animalia bruta exulantem.? 


Although this “Vulgate” version was approved by St. Ignatius and 
the divergence from the original is here slight enough, it is plain that 
St. Ignatius’ imagery had presented difficulties to Pére des Freux. 


1 The texts of the Spiritual Exercises here cited or referred to, Spanish and Latin, are 
from Monumenta Ignatiana, Series secunda, Exercitia spiritualia sancti Ignatii de Loyola 
et eorum Directoria (Madrid, 1919). 

? For the occasional slight divergence of the Vulgate from St. Ignatius’ thought and 
emphasis, see Henri Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., “La Vulgate des Exercices de saint Ignace, 
ses caractéres, son autorité,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique, XXV (1949), 389-407. 
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St. Ignatius’ original is “la composicién ser4 ver” (the composition will 
be to see), and this is attenuated in Pére des Freux’s hands to “poterit 
loci constructio talis esse, ut si... cernamus”’ (the composition of place 
could be such as though we were to see). Frusius’ difficulty is obvious: 
St. Ignatius seemed to be making too much of the image, and to be 
suggesting too strongly that it should be used for all meditations on 
things invisible. 

St. Ignatius let his subject’s alteration stand. He did not regard his 
text of the Exercises as partaking of the infallibility or inalterability 
of the Scriptures, and his whole attitude toward everything short of 
God, including certainly the Exercises themselves, is elastic and 
adaptable. But the fact remains that in the extant text which seems 
best to represent his thought and which he has annotated in his own 
hand, the Spanish texto autégrafo, with which the Latin “Versio Prima” 
slavishly agrees, he says that “the composition wil] be to see...” 
and, unless we interpolate some sort of emendation or subintelligo for 
which he provides no warrant, he proposes this “composition of place” 
for any and all “meditation on something invisible.” Actually, this 
carries the composition forward only through the first four exercises of 
the First Week, for the fifth exercise is on hell—something visible, at 
least after the resurrection—and thereafter one is in the Second Week 
and the Incarnation, the regions of invisibility left behind. Still, the 
fact remains of the curious emotional strength attaching to this 
prison-and-brute-animal picture in St. Ignatius’ mind, not to mention 
his curious association of it, above all other imagery, with the “in- 
visible.” 


II 


The immediate source of St. Ignatius’ imagery need not trouble us 
here, although it is evident that what he invites the exercitant to 
picture has a long history in human thought, particularly in Western 
thought, Christian and non-Christian. The imagery suggests passages 
from the Old and the New Testament, as, for example, Wisd. 9:15: 
“For the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly 
habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon many things,” 
or Gal. 5:17: “For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh.” Echoing such passages, countless other passages 
can be gathered from Christian secular and spiritual literature, and in 
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particular from the Carthusian writers of whom St. Ignatius was so 
fond. 

But sources in this case operate viciously. Instead of reassuring 
commentators of the validity of St. Ignatius’ imagery so as to bring 
them to put themselves more thoroughly into it, these sources at best 
only deflect the commentators’ attention back from what St. Ignatius 
says to analogies from elsewhere which say something like what he 
says without really saying the same thing at all. The general procedure 
among commentators has thus been one of blurring, comparable to, 
but rather more advanced than, that of Frusius in his Vulgate version. 

Without going into all the interpreters, we can take three well- 
known modern ones, one in French, onein German, and one in English— 
Longhaye, Meschler, and Gabriel. Longhaye sees the prelude as ex- 
pressing two things: (1) the sorry plight of the soul in the body (in 
prison, loaded with chains, etc.) and (2) the sorry plight of man in his 
resemblance to brute beasts. The second of these two things reduces 
immediately to the first, for man is at the level of brute beasts because 
his soul is imprisoned in a body: “Je les domine par l’esprit; mais je 
me trouve 4 leur niveau par mes appétits corporels.’”* 

Meschler does not consider the prison situation and the brute-animal 
situation as separate at all, but lumps them together and simply regards 
the first prelude as a whole as expressing “forcibly the sinner’s vileness 
and degradation almost to the level of brute animals.” Gabriel con- 
siders the two situations separately.’ The body has become a prison 
because, since the Fall, it has overpowered the soul. The brute-animal 
situation seems to have two phases: man is first pictured by Gabriel 
as in exile among “a rude and savage people,” and then as among 
“filthy animals” because living as though “devoid of reason and 
judgment.” These interpretations are not exhaustive, but they are 
typical of all the explanations or commentaries which I have ever been 
able to find—except for the large number which quickly skip the 
passage and move on to less puzzling phenomena. 

The first thing to note about these explanations is that, beyond a 

*G. Longhaye, S.J., Retraite annuelle de huit jours d’aprés les Exercices de saint Ignace 
(3rd ed.; Paris: Casterman, 1925), pp. 58-59. 

‘Maurice Meschler, S.J., The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius, trans. from the 
German (Woodstock, Maryland: Woodstock College, 1889), p. 67. 

5 Henry A. Gabriel, S.J., An Eight Days’ Retreat for Religious (St. Louis: Herder, 1914), 
pp. 54-55. 
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doubt, they are doctrinally orthodox. Their general manipulation of 
the prison and brute-beast symbolism is well within the analogia fidei 
and can be paralleled by countless examples from spiritual writers. It 
is also well within what we might style the analogia Ignatiana, for in 
the second Addition at the end of the First Week we find this advice: 


similarly in the second Exercise [on rising I should recall the subject-matter of 
meditation to mind], making myself out to be a great sinner in chains, that is to 
say, that I move about as though encumbered with chains on my way to appear 
before the most high Eternal Judge, picturing to myself as an example the way in 
which chained prisoners condemned to death appear before their temporal judge.® 


This is something like the prelude we are considering, but it is not 
quite the same thing—although the explanations and commentaries 
would tend to make it so, through their tendency to dissolve the 
prelude in the usual commonplaces of Christian symbolism. This fact 
suggests a second point about the explanations: as related to the 
economy of St. Ignatius’ own thought here, they are decidedly banal. 
It is often all right to be banal, and at times even necessary. But it is 
not all right here, for the precise difficulty to be faced is why this 
imagery was not banal to St. Ignatius’ way of thinking, but rather 
extraordinarily forceful, so that he repeats it over and over again and 
allows it such prominence in his whole imaginative approach to the 
invisible world. 

The third and most important thing to note about the explanations 
is that they do not face into the difficulties of the text. To say the 
least, the text itself invites us to a very clumsy and unmanageable 
picture. The soul is barred up, in a prison, which is the body. This 
prison, by every word for it in the Spanish and Latin texts, is a de- 
cidedly fixed thing. Yet it here becomes portable—and for that reason 
I shall refer to it from time to time as a prison-cage—as we are invited 
to picture the whole composite of soul-and-body in exile among brute 
beasts. St. Ignatius is not only explicit on this point but insistent: 
“T say the whole man, soul and body,” soul and prison-cage. He is 
likewise explicit that the prison situation and the brute-animal situa- 


®“As{ mismo en el 2.° ejercicio, haciéndome pecador grande y encadenado, es a saber, 
que voy atado como en cadenas a parescer delante del sumo juez eterno, trayendo en 
ejemplo como los encarcerados y encadenados ya dignos de muerte delante su juez tem- 
poral.” 
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tion are to be pictured together: “to consider my soul to be closed up 
in this corruptible body as in a prison, and the whole composite as in 
exile among brute animals.”” How can a prison be satisfactorily 
imagined as in exile? 

The difficulty does not end here. To make an exile among brute 
beasts effectively undesirable, it would seem that the contact between 
the person in exile and the brute beasts should be at some kind of 
maximum. The person should be thrown up against the brute beasts, 
so to speak, in the raw. If his soul cannot directly engage them, as it 
of course cannot, at least it should not be positively sheltered from them. 
But in our prelude this is precisely the fact. Exiled among brute beasts, 
the soul should certainly find its prison-cage a decided asset. When 
you are surrounded by wild animals, the very next best thing to having 
them in cages is to be in one yourself. And thus the second part of the 
prelude seems to cancel out all the effectiveness of the first. Moreover, 
the difficulty here seems to be quite peculiar to the Ignatian text, with 
no clear counterpart in any of his sources which have now been so 
exhaustively studied.’ 

The recognition of the difficulty here does not make its way to the 
surface of even so classical a commentary as Roothaan’s. But retreat 
masters are sensitive to it, at least subconsciously, as Pére des Freux 
once was. If the writer’s experience of retreat masters is any indication 
of their prevailing practice, they quite commonly substitute for this 
prelude of St. Ignatius’ some other prelude of their own devising. 


Ill 


Several offhand solutions for the difficulty could be proposed. The 
prison and brute-animal imagery are to be used separately—either as 
alternatives or in succession. The text rules out this explanation, as 
has been seen. St. Ignatius is clearly proposing their use together. 
Secondly, one might suggest that the imagery used by the author of 
the Spiritual Exercises is confused in detail and to be taken only in a 
general sense as echoing the general Christian tradition—and indeed a 
pre-Christian and para-Christian tradition—which enforces the lesson 


7Cf. Arturo Codina, S.J., Los origenes de los Ejercicios espirituales de S. Ignacio de 
Loyola (Barcelona: Biblioteca Balmes, 1926). Besides this excellent detailed study, there 
is much other literature which cannot all be cited here. 
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of the degradation and sinfulness of man in a flood of debasing images 
of all sorts. In such an explanation the prison and the brute-animal 
imagery lack any precise function, at least as working in consort. 
Against this explanation, there is Ignatius’ marked tendency not to be 
haphazard in the Spiritual Exercises, as well as the notable precision 
and insistence of his directions here. Finally, one might suppose that 
the images were hopelessly confused through some short-circuiting in 
Ignatius’ own mind. This could be, for St. Ignatius is not infallibly 
“logical” in the use of images; but even if it is so, the fact would not 
dispense from further explanation but would rather demand it, for 
psychologists know too well that there is just as much reason for a 
particular confusion as for anything else in the conscious life. This 
final answer would thus leave us only with a further question: why this 
confusion? 

At the present time, it would seem, it is less necessary than ever to 
suppose that St. Ignatius’ imagery here ran wild through some in- 
scrutable personal short-circuits. For we are perhaps in a better posi- 
tion than ever before to understand St. Ignatius’ prison-cage and to 
profit from it, because of the great progress made in the past few 
decades in the elucidation of the archetypal symbolism on which 
human conscious activity builds. Any explanation along these lines 
must, of course, remain at this stage tentative and incomplete, for 
Catholic theology as a whole has hardly even begun to assimilate the 
study of symbolism which has grown up with both anthropology and 
psychological analysis and which is tending more and more to fuse 
these two sciences.’ The images in question have evidently for St. 
Ignatius high but elusive symbolic valence, and it is just such images 
which recent analysis is most successful in explaining, by bringing to 
light the reason for the forcefulness of a symbol which was earlier 
operative without being consciously understood. 

The kind of explanation which can be ambitioned here may be 
suggested, by way of preliminary clarification, in terms of the water 

* One of the pioneer attempts to exploit symbolic analysis theologically is Victor White’s 
God and the Unconscious (London: Harvill Press, 1952), where the size of the task demanded 
of modern theologians, as well as its urgency, is well brought home. Closely related to such 
psychological and symbolic analysis is the phenomenological and/or personalist, “existen- 
tialist” analysis being used for the study of the Scriptures by R. Bultmann, Mme. Herrade 
Mehl-Koehnlein, etc. 
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symbolism in baptism. Regarding the explicit signification of the 
baptismal rite, we know from St. Paul that baptism of water in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit signifies not only the 
remission of sins (which it also effects, and which the baptism of John 
the Baptist had signified), but also death, burial, and resurrection in 
Christ.* Washing with water has for us an obvious relevance to the 
taking away of sins, which we know as uncleannesses, but as referred 
to the death, burial, and resurrection in Christ, the symbolism has 
commonly been invested by modern theology with a purely juridical 
force. Unless we lay hold of the roots of symbolism within the human 
psyche, we end by asserting in effect that things are this way because 
God has for no ascertainable reason set them up this way. This makes 
the death-burial-resurrection symbolism a kind of appliqué which we 
are encouraged to force onto the rite for reasons unknown to us, but 
which never seems to come alive, as one might well imagine the Divine 
Institutor of symbolism had wished it would. We are a far cry here 
from a scriptural or patristic age which was intensely aware that not 
only words but things themselves can signify, for we are victims of 
the tendency, which set in during the Middle Ages but was perfected 
only later, to reduce all the symbolism with which the Scriptures and 
Fathers abound to a kind of pious but ineffectual and rather irrelevant 
patter. 

Psychological analysis, whatever its other difficulties, has not only 
helped reinstate the scriptural and patristic point of view but has made 
possible certain types of explanation which were unavailable to earlier 
ages, although not out of harmony with earlier ways of thinking. This 
is true particularly of such work as that done by Carl Jung or Victor 
Frankl with archetypal symbols. Research in dream and other analysis 
has revealed the fact that water, to the subconscious mind, is a symbol 
of death, or conversely of life, for in the material universe these two 
are inextricably intertwined, the generation of one thing being in- 
evitably the corruption of another. This symbolism attaching to water 
is not arbitrary nor accidental. That is to say, it always arises when 
the human sensibility is brought into contact with the world around 


*See Louis Beirnaert, S.J., “Symbolisme mythique de l’eau dans le baptéme,” La 
Maison-Dieu: Revue de pastorale liturgique, No. 22 (2° trimestre, 1950), pp. 94-120. This 
article had appeared earlier in Eranos-Jahrbuch, 1949 (Zurich: Rhein Verlag). 
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it. Such symbolism is evidently at its profoundest depths related to 
the fact that life, in its earliest forms, whether in phylogenetic evolu- 
tion or in the history of a single individual, arises in some sort of fluid 
medium—a fact which, by its universality, suggests that the close con- 
nection of fluid with life (and death) is itself not arbitrary, not the 
result of a kind of eenie-meenie-minie-mo procedure on the part of 
Almighty God, but intimately related to the nature of life and to 
existence itself. The complex of relationships here is, of course, not 
grasped all at once, for no one understands it in its full richness, but 
it is ubiquitous enough to impress itself in a thousand ways on the 
human subconscious, so that the human sensibility lays hold of an 
elementary connection between water and life long before, and inde- 
pendently of, any scientific understanding of the real development of 
the individual organism, not to mention the evolution of species. Thus 
it is that its own particular symbolic value attaches to water in the 
dream-life not only of office-workers in skyscrapers but of the most 
retarded of primitives. Water means death (or life). This is a result of 
the economy of the composite world of human-sensibility-vis-a-vis- 
reality, and due to the inherent proclivity of some things in this 
economy to symbolize other things. The Christian sacramental sym- 
bolism is embedded in and sanctifies this whole economy, and recent 
gains in our understanding of the economy show the often unsuspected 
psychological depths at which Christ was operating in instituting His 
sacraments. 


IV 


St. Ignatius’ prison-cage is not part of the sacramental symbolism 
of the Church, but it seems to be a part of the world of symbolism into 
which the sacraments were inserted. In this world it is not an incidental 
item, a bit of imaginative décor, but something basic to the whole 
symbolic economy, so that St. Ignatius’ inclination to throw great 
weight on this symbol becomes eminently understandable. Ultimately, 
the connection of the Spiritual Exercises with the world of symbolism 
is due to their concern with the self, which is a major preoccupation of 
the mind’s unconscious and conscious symbolic activity. To glimpse 
some of the connections here, we need only draw on certain notions 
current more or less everywhere along the contemporary intellectual 
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front, notions which are here taken as being, in general, well enough 
known in their larger aspects to make unnecessary any detailed docu- 
mentation—which would run on endlessly anyhow, and which can be 
had by those who wish it in the various reports on contemporary 
developments in psychological research, anthropological studies, and 
phenomenological and personalist or “existentialist’”’ analysis." 

In St. Ignatius’ image of a prison-cage, the notion of separation or 
estrangement is evidently paramount. This is due to a concern with 
self, which means, conversely, a concern with the non-self or the other, 
and with the line of separation between myself and other selves. In 
terms of this separation, the body functions not in the way it functions 
in the rather more mechanistic body-soul or matter-form point of view, 
for it functions not as the seat of sense organs, the starting point for 
concepts connecting man with his surroundings, but rather in terms 
of man’s interior, personal, and incommunicable self-consciousness, the 
individual’s own private experience of his own individual existence 
which he can never impart to anyone else nor share directly with any- 
one else (save God). In terms of this self, the body is less a connecting 
than an alienating mechanism, for our consciousness is our “interior,” 
and, while contact with the external world is a necessary condition of 
self-awareness, it is necessary not because it supplies the stuff of self- 
awareness— which it does not do at all, since the self is precisely what 
does not come into my consciousness from the outside—but because 
it gives us something, the “other” as a kind of background against 
which self-awareness can be constituted. 

My interior is for me, but for no one else (save God), bright, lumi- 
nous, vivid, by contrast with the dull, dead stuff of the world outside 
consciousness, and my body is the transit between the two realms of 
the interior and the exterior. The ambivalent character of St. Ignatius’ 
prison-cage is due to the mediating role of the body here. In one way 
it functions as a prison, a limit, not only differentiating the interior 
from the exterior but actually constraining the interior, for, as Heideg- 
ger has well explained, the human self ex-ists. It does not merely in- 
sist but rather seeks to spread out, to bring the dead, dull, outside 
world within the circle of its own luminosity. But the body, the very 


10 For example, in the work of Fr. Victor White already cited, or in Kurt F. Reinhart, 
The Existentialist Revolt (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952), etc. 
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organ through which the self becomes aware of the exterior, stands in 
the way, for it itself, despite its intimate connection with the self, is in 
a sense exterior, so that everything which comes into the soul through 
its mediation is invested with exteriority. There are other human selves, 
but, since the bodily senses mediate my contact with them, my knowl- 
edge of them remains radically an exterior knowledge. Even a husband 
cannot experience the consciousness of his wife as she does herself, 
nor a wife that of her husband. The one does not really know what it 
feels like to be the other. 

As body, St. Ignatius’ prison-cage symbolizes this tantalizing situa- 
tion. It is a part of the self and it is not a part of the self. It is a prison 
and yet it can be thrown with the self into exile. Moreover, it can 
positively protect the self—from brute beasts. And why from brute 
beasts? Rainer Maria Rilke, very much in the Kierkegaard tradition, 
speaks occasionally of the dull, blank emptiness which stares out from 
the animal’s eye. The animal is a living being, and as such suggestive 
of the human self, but he has no interiority, no self-consciousness, no 
self-possession. Because of this he symbolizes the situation we find 
ourselves in—or at least half of this situation. We have no direct access 
to the self-consciousness of others, although we know indirectly that 
such self-consciousness exists. In a world filled with real personalities 
we are, in a radical way, totally isolated, incapable of communicating 
our self-consciousness or of intimately registering that of others. The 
brute animal, totally devoid of self-consciousness, thus impressively 
symbolizes our isolation. 

St. Ignatius slips quite naturally into this symbolism because he feels 
the isolation by reason of his religious preoccupations. Concern with 
God is in one way or another tied up with concern about this isolation 
of the ego. For God alone shares the interior of my self-consciousness, 
knows intimately what it feels like to be me. “Homo videt in faciem, 
Deus autem in corde.” Moreover, on the strength of the Pauline text, 
“Cognoscam sicut et cognitus sum’ (I Cor. 13:12), we can believe that 
in the beatific vision we shall know God with a similar interior direct- 
ness, as we have never been able to know other men. Compared to 
God’s contacts with my soul, which will flower in the beatific vision, 
my relations with my fellow-men are curiously empty, like relations 
with brute beasts where there is no “you” to respond to my own “I.” 
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At this depth the relevance of the brute animals to the prison-cage 
becomes somewhat discernible: the animals suggest the effective 
depersonalization of everything outside the tiny interior point of 
personal awareness which we call consciousness of self. 

The animals, of course, mean other things too. They are the passions, 
as we know from psychological analysis as well as from the normal 
symbolism of mystical or paramystical experience. They are the 
passions not as known by rational study, situated inside the human 
composite, but the passions as experienced in the existentialist situa- 
tion—something strangely other, for, while they are present as a kind 
of living threat, and thus as somewhat assimilable to myself, they are 
at the same time outside the circle of luminosity which is my conscious 
interior. Because they come from my “lower’’ nature, surging up from 
the dark depths of the senses and the unconscious, they are strangers 
to my self-consciousness, and hence are “other,” felt as outside me, 
estranged from me by my body (in which, of course, they reside), and 
even capable, in extreme cases, of occasioning the weird interior aliena- 
tion known as a “split” personality. 

The same theme of self-versus-other which gives force to the prison- 
cage imagery thus gives force to the animal imagery too. The animal, 
writes Ortega y Gasset, 


has always to be attentive to what goes on outside, to the things around it. Be- 
cause, even if the dangers and incitements of these things were to diminish, the 
animal would perforce continue to be governed by them, by the outward, by what 
is other than itself; because it cannot go within itself, since it has no self, no chez soi, 
where it can withdraw and rest." 


The world outside the self is potential self, in that the self is con- 
tinuously seeking to ex-ist toward it, to assimilate it, but it will not 
assimilate, it will cooperate only negatively, giving force to the self by 
contrast. This world, marked off by the body, is inhabited by brute 
animals as symbols of pure otherness, almost-selves which are never- 
theless not selves at all. They are the um-contained. They are those 
beyond the pale, outside the prison-wall. Their presence shows why 
this prison is both stronghold and cage, partaking of the ambivalent 


1 Ortega y Gasset, “The Self and the Other” (an address originally delivered in Buenos 
Aires, 1939), Partisan Review, July-August, 1952, p..394. 
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situation of the human consciousness, where the notion of estrangement 
from others and that of self-containment are complementary. The 
interplay of the two notions of self-perfection and self-limitation thus 
produces the inevitable awkwardness in St. Ignatius’ picture, in which 
that which causes the soul embarrassment (the prison-cage) at the 
same time affords protection from the brute animals who would 
swallow man up in pure otherness. 


V 


The notion of containment which here assimilates itself to that of 
estrangement determines an important characteristic of the division 
between the self and the other. The division must be pictured not 
merely as a terminus but as somet! ing which surrounds the self on all 
sides. This gives rise to the fami .. mandala or mandala-type design 
which recurs constantly as symbol of the self in all sorts of art forms 
and apparently in all human cultures, paleolithic, medieval European, 
Pueblo Indian, down to our own day. The mandala or “magic circle,” 
which has received so much recent attention as a result largely of the 
work of Jung,” who spent some fourteen years working over the sym- 
bols before venturing to interpret them, is a design commonly featur- 
ing some combination of circle and square (the predilection for fours 
and antipathy to threes is marked), with, commonly, a figure of high 
religious significance at its center—medieval European mandalas 
often build out from a figure of Christ (but in terms of the four evan- 
gelists, etc., not of the Trinity). The mandala constructs often appear 
as the perpetuation of a specific artistic or religio-artistic tradition. 
Here the most elaborate and beautiful figures are those of the Tibetan 
Buddhists and of the Orient in general, where mandalas are utilized as 
instruments for contemplation in the Tantric Yoga and reflected in 
the crafts, such as rug design. But mandala figures occur also outside 
any formalized tradition, turning up spontaneously, for example, when 


18 See Jolan Jacobi, La psychologie de C. G. Jung, trans. V. Baillods (Paris: Delachaux et 
Niestle, 1950), esp. p. 147 ff., and the bibliography of Jung’s works, p. 179 ff.; Richard 
Wilhelm and C. J. Jung, Das Geheimnis der goldenen Bliite, ein chinesisches Lebensbuch 
(Ziirich: Rascher, 1944); Wilfred Daim, Umwertung der Psychoanalyse (Vienna: Herold, 
1951); Igor A. Caruso, Psychoanalyse und Synthese der Existenz (Vienna: Herder, 1952), 
p. 214 ff. These works are abundantly illustrated with mandala figures, both of the artistic 
and of the personal clinical type. 
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individuals of the most diverse cultural origins are encouraged to pic- 
ture in a design the relation of their selves to the external world, or to 
form designs symbolizing the ideal integration of their lives or person- 
alities, and so on. Psychological literature is now full of reproductions 
of this sort of mandala-figure elicited under more or less clinical condi- 
tions." 

The psychological implications of the mandalas are extremely rich 
and complicated, and only certain special applications of the figures 
can be touched on here. The circle which mandalas commonly feature 
as a basis of their structure is often a clock, bowl, ball, round table, 
or the like, and the square a four-walled room, public square, prison- 
cell, college quad, four chairs around a table, and like arrangements. 
The presence of this kind of imagery in thought concerned with the 
perfection of self can be detected everywhere, once one is alerted to it: 
the Greek four-square man, the related Greek notion of encyclopedia 
which complements the four-square imagery with a “circle” of educa- 
tion, modern “Four-Square Gospelers,” the four cardinal virtues 
(with the hinge imagery suggesting circular movement again), St. 
Teresa of Avila’s “mansions” and “interior castle’ (images repeated 
time without number among spiritual writers), and thus on indefinitely. 
Imagery of a similar type is, of course, utilized by Our Lord Himself, 
who knew of what psychological stuff man was made, as when He says: 
“In my Father’s house there are many mansions’ (for the interior 
orientation of both house and mansions, cf. “The kingdom of God is 
within you’’), or when He speaks of the “house” which is swept and 
garnished, from which the devils are expelled and to which they return. 
A more elaborate exploitation of the house imagery is found in Hebrews 
1-5, where the house which Christ inhabits so much more confidently 
than Moses had—‘“which house are we” (3:6)—focuses the ensuing 
discussion concerning both the seventh-day rest of faith and Christ’s 
priesthood itself. Passages such as this in the Scriptures may well have 
directly inspired some medieval Christ-mandalas. 

The specialization of this symbolism in circles and four-sided figures 
(obviously related to the bilateral symmetry of the human body, and 
thus bearing a heavy material charge), and its tendency to avoid tri- 


13 Cf. the works just cited in the foregoing note, particularly Caruso, Daim, and Jacobi. 
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angles (which, by contrast, carry a kind of spiritual charge), is not a 
law imputed to mandalas by some sort of extrapolation of an over- 
heated Pythagorean imagination, but a simple fact observable in the 
figures which actually occur. The reasons for such facts go deep into 
the structure of the personal consciousness and cannot, of course, be 
elaborated here. They have been and are being elaborated in dismaying 
detail in works such as those earlier referred to, for those interested in 
studying them. Neither the four-sidedness nor the circularity appears 
overtly in St. Ignatius’ prison-cage, which is a primitive or residual 
mandala figure as compared with the elaborate mandalas werked out 
in the Orient. This fact is perhaps connected with St. Ignatius’ way of 
easing intense concentration on the self alone by merging it with a 
concentration on Christ, who is a person and hence other, but at the 
same time, as God, inhabits the interior castle of my soul as effectively 
as I do myself. 

But, despite its rudimentary character, St. Ignatius’ prison is, 
beyond any reasonable doubt, related to the mandala-type constructs 
in its way of picturing the self in a kind of enclosure, isolated from 
an exteriority around it. St. Ignatius’ prison is an embarrassing phe- 
nomenon because the walls of the self are ambiguous in implication: 
they are the walls of a prison, but a prison which is also a kind of house 
and protection, and a prison which, because it helps constitute the 
self, is also portable as the self is portable, and thus, in a way, seems 
not to be a prison at all, but something which I have tried to catch in 
the expression “‘prison-cage.” Thus the “confusion” in St. Ignatius’ 
picture has a rea/ reason for existing: his image simply picks up, like 
a television set, a pattern which exists independently of it. Here we 
are up against a certain quality in St. Ignatius’ thought which makes 
it particularly susceptible to a phenomenological or descriptive ap- 
proach and which arises less out of any particular philosophy— 
attempts to “systematize’”’ St. Ignatius philosophically are singularly 
unconvincing—than out of an intensely personal, real, “existential” 
awareness of the self and of the problems of existence, and out of a 

“4 A triangle or trinity of any sort is male; the fourth principle is concerned with the 


manifestation in the cosmos, is variable and female, tending toward evil. Cf. Victor White, 
God and the Unconscious, p. 249. 
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complementary, real, non-abstractive approach to God, allied to what 
Newman calls real as against notional assent to religious truth. 

The present study, which has taken as a point of departure what 
appears to be a real difficulty in St. Ignatius’ thought, does not at all 
want to pretend that St. Ignatius’ thought is everywhere dominated 
by mandala-type constructs, or that the elements here discussed ex- 
plain everything that has to be explained, but only to suggest some 
of the reasons why St. Ignatius’ remarks on the soul-and-body in exile 
can legitimately and understandably take the form they do. The re- 
marks cannot be written off as defying rational explanation, for the 
reason that careful study shows more and more that there is no com- 
pletely private way of picturing the self to the self, or even of erring 
in such a representation—only unfamiliarity with investigations in 
this field of consciousness can occasion the illusion that there is. To 
enter into the exile and estrangement of the human situation with 
the vigor and earnestness and honesty of this mature man turned 
saint is inevitably to engage a huge field of human experience with an 
economy exceedingly—even disconcertingly—trich, the study of which 
can be profitable, and about which a great deal is already scientifically 
known. 

The obvious limitations of an article such as the present are due to 
the fact that so little has been done to relate this economy to what we 
know otherwise of the ascetical and mystical life. Exploration on all 
fronts is still the order of the day, with the intellectual humility which 
fruitful exploration demands. St. Ignatius himself was living in another 
age, and obviously he did not know—nor did he have to know—that 
he was making use of imagery which would have a particular interest 
to a twentieth-century phenomenologist or anthropologist. Indeed, for 
this very reason, the fidelity with which his imagery follows an economy 
only latterly subject to abstract formulation attests the utter authen- 
ticity of his spiritual language. The curious dimension of his own which 
St. Ignatius adds to the prison-cage imagery may be in certain ways 
without counterpart in his sources, but it is not without counterpart 
in the symbolic inheritance of mankind.'* 

In the Autobiography or Testament of St. Ignatius—the titles often supplied to the 


document headed Acta P. Ignatii ut primum scripsit P. Ludovicus Gonzales excipiens ex 
ore ipsius Patris, published in Fontes narrativi de S. Ignatio de Loyola, I (Monumenta his- 
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This symbolic inheritance forms a direct connection between the 
depths of the Catholic spiritual heritage and a large and growing mass 
of contemporary thought, much of it of the first order, growing out of 
anthropology, phenomenology, psychological analysis, and even 
literary analysis. The connection deserves exploitation, not only be- 
cause the mind is concerned with all truth, but especially because it 
offers mystical and other theology a place on the contemporary in- 
tellectual front which so far it all too little enjoys. 

It might be added that this kind of exploitation, which is already 
to some extent under way, was once easier for Scholastic theology than 
it is today, for many of the frames of thought which have to be as- 
similated were present in the old medical and paramedical literature— 
astrology and alchemy—and in the old physics which was once a great 
part of that Scholasticism of which theology was only a small part 
and which is now awakening such keen interest among psycho- 
logical analysts. Much of what had been discarded was worthless 
detritus, but many of the frames of reference were not. Concepts elab- 
orated for use with an impossible physics are not necessarily use- 
less for metaphysical or psychological purposes, especially since, be- 
cause their connection with physics was bogus, they probably had 
hidden metaphysical or psychological roots to start with. At any rate, 
many of the phenomena on the current intellectual front indicate a 





torica Societatis Iesu, LX VI; Rome, 1943), pp. 354-507—there occur several instances 
of symbolic visions; symbolic, that is, in the sense that they were not of Our Lord nor of 
the saints, but representational in a kind of emblem-book fashion or in the manner of 
present-day abstract painting. These images St. Ignatius found puzzling, sometimes 
above suspicion and sometimes not, so that they were one of the occasions for his interest 
in rules for the discernment of spirits. For example, at Manresa, he saw a thing “hanging 
in the air,” serpent-like, but difficult to apprehend accurately, which he delighted to look 
at (ibid., p. 390); at another time, a representation of the creation in which figured ‘“‘some- 
thing white, out of which rays shot, and from which God sent forth light” (ibid., p. 402); 
or again, something like white rays shooting down from above at the time of the elevation 
of the Sacred Host at Mass (ibid.); or, once more, a many-eyed, colored, shining object, 
apparently the same as the serpent-like object mentioned above, which he was now able 
to recognize as diabolical (ibid., p. 406); etc. In measuring these and his other visions by 
their relation to the Church’s teachings and to his own personal obligations in accord with 
her teachings, and in noting whether they brought real peace of soul or ended in agitation, 
St. Ignatius applied to these apparitions Our Lord’s text: “By their fruits you shall know 
them.” But he had a keen sense of the way such signs could engage the reality of his own 
life, as his sober approach to them and careful description of them shows. 
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profound relevance of the Spiritual Exercises and of Catholic spirit- 
uality as a whole to the contemporary mind, precisely as contempo- 
rary. And, on the other hand, present-day interest in the real as against 
the purely formalistic side of things, and the current development of 
techniques of talking about this real side—techniques which past ages 
had not very fully developed—promise certain insights into spiritual 
writings and reality deeper in some ways than those we have hitherto 
enjoyed. After all, the abiding worth of the Spiritual Exercises lies 
here: not that they provide some sort of system independent of the 
self, of engagement, of making a choice, but that they are a technique 
of engagement, of making a choice which has never been made before 
and can never be made again. They confront the self and the real. 
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NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1953 
GENERAL MORAL 


The publication last year of Fr. Gérard Gilleman’s solid treatise on the 
primacy of charity in moral theology evoked reviews and articles some of 
which enlarge on the shortcomings of present-day moral teaching, especially 
its exclusive preoccupation with sin and the limits of mortal sin.' A certain 
E. R. finds it “astounding, not to say scandalous” that after twenty centuries 
of Christianity a work like Gilleman’s should be necessary to counteract 
the casuistical, legalistic attitudes of moralists, to whom it has to be proved 
“in due form” that love is the soul of Christian morality.” 

But it is thirty years since Vermeersch published his four-volume work 
and entitled it, Theologiae moralis principia responsa consilia, and received 
the congratulations of the Holy See for stressing the counsels and the pursuit 
of perfection.’ Furthermore, a whole generation of moralists has grown up 
since Vermeersch’s time, and has grown up acutely aware of the dangers of 
legalism and minimalism. Witness the numerous books and articles now- 
adays on charity as the soul and groundwork of moral theology.‘ The 
scholarly and enlightening essay of Fr. Gilleman is itself the product of a 
ferment that considerably antedates the impatient thrusts of later and less 
constructive critics. With this in mind one can view in better perspective 
and appraise with more balance books like Jacques Leclercq’s on the teach- 
ing of moral theology. The truth is that some of the shortcomings alluded 
to are understandable, and in fact unavoidable, given the practical scope to 


Note.—For the most part, the present notes are limited to the period covering Nov., 
1952-Oct., 1953. Only by way of exception can material published after October be 
included in the survey. 

1 Gérard Gilleman, S.J., Le primat de la charité en théologie morale (Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1952); and by the same author, ‘“Théologie morale et charité,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique, LXXIV (Sept.—Oct., 1952), 806-20. See THEoLocicat Stupies, XIV (Mar., 
1953), 31-32. For reviews and comments on Fr. Gilleman’s work, see, for example, Revue 
d’ascétique et mystique, XXIX (Jan.—Mar., 1953), 69-70; Gregorianum, XXXIV (n. 1, 
1953), 32-55 (Carpentier); ibid., (n. 3, 1953), 538-40 (de Broglie); Collectanea Mechli- 
nensia, XXXVIII [XXIII] (Mar., 1953), 237-38; Etudes, CCLXXXV (Dec., 1952), 
426-27. 

* Revue dioctsaine de Namur, VII (May-July, 1953), 190-91. 

* Cf. Arthurus Vermeersch, op. cit., I (1947), p. v. 

‘Cf. e.g., Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXIX (Jan.—Mar., 1953), 184-85; 
ibid. (Apr.-Sept., 1953), 510-11. 

5 La ensefansa de la moral cristiana (Bilbao: Collecci6n Veritas et Justitia, ediciones 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1952). 
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which the moral theology class must devote itself today. Francis Clark, S.J., 
explains this point well: 

As to the charge of ‘moral minimalism,’ it is one that the Catholic moralist 
must in one sense admit, and about which he can offer little satisfaction to his 
critics, The chief aim of the science of moral theology as it exists in the Church 
today is the formation and guidance of confessors whom the Church can officially 
approve for the ministry of the Sacrament of Penance.... It belongs to the 
Church’s power of the keys that her ministers should know clearly what human 
acts separate man from God, should mark out plainly the edge of the abyss beyond 
which lies death for the soul.* 


And in reviewing Leclercq’s book, referred to above, E. Guerrero, S.J., 
comments as follows: 


The fact that ascetical and mystical theology have been excluded from moral 
is due to the multiplication of disciplines, their extent, and to the necessity of 
specialization in the professorate; but this has not deprived the clergy of competent 
formation in the science of Christian perfection, which is provided separately. 
Moral cannot help being, to a certain point, casuistic, but not on that account 
has the priest given up the study of its historical, philosophical, scriptural, and 
theological foundations; he has studied them in separate disciplines. One cannot 
study everything in connection with everything.’ 


But when the whole defense is in, the open-minded moralist will still 
be ready to say mea culpa, and to admit that his discipline would profit 
much if it were possible to imbue it with the charity of Christ from begin- 
ning to end. Confessors should be taught to be constantly on guard to keep 
their clear-cut distinctions of mortal sins in mind, but to keep them in the 
back of the mind while actually hearing confessions. The faithful have a 
right to expect of them inspiration to Christian idealism. But we still await 
the mystico-ascetico-theologico-confessorial genius who will adapt Fr. 
Gilleman’s theories to the realities of the classroom and confessional, and 
who will present it all in a text-book that will satisfy critics and professors 
alike. Meantime the spiritual attitude of the teacher himself and his viva 
voce communication of it to the future confessors in his charge will have to 
serve as a substitute. 

Of the moral virtues St. Thomas says: “prudentia est maxima quia est 
moderatrix aliarum virtutum.” In “Prudence and Morality,” John R. 
Connery, S.J.,° gives a thorough exposition of what St. Thomas meant by 


* “The Challenge to Moral Theology,” Clergy Review, XX XVIII (Apr., 1953), 214-23. 
7 Razén y fe, CXLVIII (July-Aug., 1953), 84. 
* THEOLOGICAL StruprEs, XIII (Dec., 1952), 564-82. 
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this somewhat enigmatic dictum. The article is particularly happy in dis- 
tinguishing prudence from its worldly counterpart, a sort of cautious inac- 
tivity, and in explaining how the virtue of prudence plays its part especially 
in those moral judgments where passion easily interferes with reason. 


Knowledge of first principles is necessary to give one the proper moral goals. 
Prudence is necessary to give one the counsel, judgment, and precept by which 
he arrives at these goals. One might be inclined to think that, given the principles, 
the other moral virtues would be sufficient to provide for virtuous acts; but this 
is not the case. In fact, the more deeply rooted these virtues are in the soul, the 
greater the need for prudence. The faster a blind horse runs, the greater the danger 
of injury—even if he is running in the right direction. The horse needs a rider to 
guide him. And this is precisely the function which prudence serves in relation to 
the other virtues. In fact, the Fathers refer to it as auriga virtutum. 


Another article by Fr. Connery may be mentioned here: “Shall We 
Scrap the Purely Penal Law?’” The author does not commit himself, though 
it is clear where his sympathies lie, to the proposition that the concept is 
valid or that penal laws de facto exist. He is content to point out some of the 
practical and theoretical difficulties that must be met if purely penal law 
is done away with. The opinion unfavorable to the penal-law theory has 
been treated sympathetically, to say the least, in the historico-speculative 
work of Thomas E. Davitt, S.J.,!° and has been wholeheartedly embraced 
in a contribution of Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J., journalistically, and mis- 
leadingly, entitled, “It’s All Right If You Can Get Away with It.” The 
thoroughgoing speculative defense of the Suarezian view against its modern 
objectors which is contained in the De legibus of Rodrigo has not received 
the attention it deserves.” It is not easy to deny the penal-law theory in toto 
and still explain the laws of religious institutes. They are treated as real 
laws both by their founders and in the jurisprudence of the Church; yet 
they do not bind the conscience directly under pain of sin. Moreover, as 
Fr. Connery concludes: 


Before a suggestion to scrap the purely penal law can be taken seriously it 
might be well to be sure, first of all, that the fault is in the nature of the law rather 
than in the presentation [which is sometimes a mere caricature].... But if on 
further analysis it is found that the purely penal law is defective, it might still be 


® American Ecclesiastical Review, CX XIX (Oct., 1953), 244-53. 

10 The Nature of Law (St. Louis: Herder, 1951). 

11 American Ecclesiastical Review, CX XVII (Dec., 1952), 431-49. 

1 Lucius Rodrigo, S.J., Praelectiones theologico-morales Comillenses, Tomus II, Tracta- 
tus de legibus (Santander: Sal Terrae, 1944), nn. 338-58. 
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wise to inquire whether a law that would bind in conscience but would necessarily 
carry with it a whole carload of exceptions would be any more effective. 


Fr. Connery’s article, it is hoped, will have the effect of introducing some 
sober, practical, and prudent considerations into a debate that has been 
characterized by enthusiasm on one side and apathetic indifference on the 
other. 

If charity is the soul of morality and prudence its practical intellect, 
both must be brought to bear on the manifold enjoyments and pleasures of 
modern life. Men and women today are hardly more inclined to pleasure 
than their forebears; for human nature does not change much. But now- 
adays there is an increasing availability of a great variety of pleasures. 
Perhaps this accounts for a new interest in the morality of pleasures on the 
part of certain moralists and masters of the spiritual life. The remarkable 
thing is that the moralists are not disputing at the moment the degree of 
sinfulness in acts posited ob solam delectationem, nor are they emphasizing 
the dangers of worldly pleasures, nor rebuking those who indulge themselves 
in the everyday pleasures that life has to offer. Rather, without forgetting 
the dangers and the need of Christian self-denial, they emphasize the posi- 
tive aspect of the virtuous exercise of legitimate pleasurable activities. 

Joseph P. Fisher, S.J., a master of novices, writes “Some Thoughts on 
Pleasure and the Ascetical Life.”!* Young religious should be taught the 
true role of pleasure, especially the higher, esthetic pleasures of literature 
and art. “In general it may be said that not only is it no sin to enjoy moder- 
ate pleasure but it can easily be an act of virtue.” The article closes with an 
observation by Fr. Martindale which makes a sort of O. Henry ending for a 
conference to religious: “But may not one of the great ‘difficulties’ of dying 
be this—not that you have worshipped idols, loved created things too much, 
but that you have not loved them nearly enough?” 

Rodrigue Normandin, O.M.I., rector of the University of Ottawa, in 
“Epines et roses: Le plaisir dans la vie chrétienne,” begins by describing 
some pleasures of the senses and joys of the spirit. He notes the ineluctable 
human tendency to pleasure and enjoyment, a tendency which is all the 
stronger where sense-pleasures are concerned. Three principles of Catholic 
doctrine are summarized as follows: ‘‘Total abstention from evil or dangerous 
pleasures; moderate use of legitimate or necessary pleasures; occasional 
sacrifice of some legitimate satisfactions.” The second part of the article 
shows how these principles are derived from the life and Gospel of our Lord, 
and points out that the Christian use of pleasure avoids the extremes of 

18 Review for Religious, XII (Sept. 15, 1953), 225-30. 

4 Reoue de V Université d’Ottawa, XXIII (Jan.—Mar., 1953), 7-19. 
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outmoded Stoicism, of which there is little practical danger at the moment, 
and all too current Epicureanism. 

Louis N. Boutin, O.M.I., proposes the question: Is a Christian under 
obligation to abstain from food and drink which goes beyond what is neces- 
sary for full health and vigor?!* He takes issue with two theses, one of them 
from a book on Christian renunciation by M. Fernand Paradis, who holds 
that there is a precept, a general obligation on all Christians, to refuse at 
least at times certain pleasures even though permissible in themselves and 
in their concrete circumstances. The second thesis, defended apparently by 
certain preachers and spiritual directors, holds that a Christian is obliged 
to deprive himself as much as possible of natural pleasures. ‘““Massacrons la 
nature.” Fr. Boutin, after a well-reasoned examination of these propositions, 
rejects them, and concludes that the Christian and the religious when 
presented with pleasures that are permissible here and now in the concrete, 
are not obliged by the virtues of abstinence or euérapelia to renounce the 
pleasures. It is a counsel which they may practice voluntarily. Fr. Fisher 
had noted, too, that the degree of renouncement to be chosen by the indi- 
vidual religious “‘is a very personal question.” 

A more complete treatment of the theology of recreation and amusement 
is found in Le plaisir sanctifié: Pour une spiritualité des loisirs, by P. Lorson, 
S.J.4* “It is true that pleasure does not occupy the principal place in life. 
But it does occupy one; it has its role to play, a very alluring one to be sure. 
It is important to show that amusement can and ought to be Christian.” 
In the past moralists were too intent on merely exorcising pleasures, instead 
of “sacramentalizing” (sacraliser) them. This book attempts a positive 
theological discussion and appreciation of seventeen amusements and pleas- 
ures, such as those of the table, of dress, of the dance, of pleasure-trips, 
etc. 

The recent discourse of the Holy Father on “Sport and Gymnastics in 
Their Relation to the Religious and Moral Conscience” is particularly 
satisfying intellectually and humanistically because of its careful philosophi- 
cal analysis of the place of sport in the hierarchy of human and eternal 
values, and its sympathetic appreciation of modern man’s predilection for 
these activities.” He draws attention to certain dangers in the cult of the 


4 “Conseil ou précepte en matiére d’abstinence,” ibid., 20-36. 

6 Paris: Alsatia, 1952. See also V. Osende, O.P., Sabiduria y eutrapelia. Para los que 
piensan y para los que rien (Villava [Navarra]: Seminario de Missioneros Dominicos, 
1952). 

1 AAS, XLIV (Dec. 23, 1952), 868-76; English translation in Catholic Documents, 
XII (July, 1953), 1-8. 
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body: “What is of interest to the masses in this regard is not the beauty 
of the nude, but the nudity of the beauty.” 

Among the sports he mentions, as presumably in some sense legitimate, 
are wrestling and boxing, but it would be rash to conclude that any mark 
of favor is intended for the modern prize-fight or that debased appeal to 
spectator instincts of cruelty which goes by the name of professional wres- 
tling. In fact, a notabie omission in the discourse is any mention of the moral 
implications of the mass spectatorship at sports as contrasted with actual 
participation in them. The Holy Father, like the authors cited above, is 
not preoccupied with moral dangers and moral abuses, though he recognizes 
them and calls attention to them. 

All this leaves some questions unanswered. How does the man in the 
world find the actual measure of that self-renunciation which is fundamental 
in the following of Christ? How can married people distinguish between 
virtuous enjoyment of the pleasures of sex and that hedonistic over-in- 
dulgence explicitly condemned in recent papal pronouncements? Are there 
such things as “‘worldly” pleasures, in themselves unbecoming to priests and 
religious, e.g., the theatre, the novel, smoking, gum-chewing, snuff-taking, 
back-scratching, drinking, dancing, attendance at public sports and specta- 
cles, or for that matter chewing the betel nut and the coca leaf?"* Which 
ones? Are they the same for men and women religious? And how is the re- 
ligious to distinguish between what is worldly and therefore to be renounced, 
and what is “religiously agreeable and agreeably religious’? And how, in 
any event, to draw the line between Christian humanism and pagan 
hedonism? To decide these questions in the concrete, will it not tax to the 
utmost that Christian virtue of prudence with all its acts—counsel, judg- 
ment, precept—and all its parts—knowledge, memory, docility, sagacity, 
inventivenesss, foresight, circumspection, and caution? 

Far weightier questions than these, however, are treated in two papal 
discourses on the education of the Christian conscience, and on its relation 
to existentialist morality. The two discourses should be read in their entirety 
(for they have not received the attention they deserve), but there is an 
excellent summary of them, together with a commentary, and including use- 


18 Someone has estimated that ten per cent of the race chews betel nuts daily, and the 
chewing of the coca leaf is a widespread form of self-indulgence in some parts of the 
world; see the report on this subject to the World Health Organization, fully summarized 
in Cahiers Laénnec, XIII (n. 2, 1953), 30-55. 
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ful references to the apposite literature in an article by P. DeLetter, S.J." 
There is also a paper by Franz Hiirth, S.J.?° 

In the discourse on existentialist morality or Situationsethik,” which 
denies the validity of universal or absolute moral principles, the Holy 
Father refers to an “attempt to transplant this ‘new morality’ into Catholic 
soil, in order to make the hardships of Christian life more bearable for the 
faithful.” According to this morality, in the form in which some Catholics 
seem to adopt it, moral precepts and principles are not denied outright, 
though at times the doctrine “comes very close to such a denial,” but they 
are relegated to the outer periphery of consideration. At the center is the 
superior value and validity of the personal conscientious judgment of the 
individual. 


If a seriously trained conscience decided that abandoning the Catholic faith 
and joining another religion brings it closer to God, then such a step would be 
‘justified’. . . . Or again, in the domain of morality, another example is the corporal 
and spiritual gift of one’s self among young people. Here a seriously trained con- 
science would decide that, because of a sincere mutual inclination, physical and 
sensual intimacies are in order. . .. In what concerns the rights of married persons 
it would be necessary in case of conflict to leave to the serious and upright con- 
science of the parties, according to the demands of concrete situations, the power 
to frustrate directly the realization of biological values, for the benefit of personality 
values. 


In answer to these claims of existentialist or “situational” morality the 
Pope declares: 


From the essential relationships between man and God, between man and 
man, between husband and wife, between parents and children; from the essential 
community relationships found in the family, in the Church, and in the state, it 
follows, among other things, that hatred of God, blasphemy, idolatry, abandoning 
the true faith, denial of the faith, perjury, murder, bearing false witness, calumny, 
adultery and fornication, the abuse of marriage, the solitary sin, stealing and 
robbery, taking away the necessities of life, depriving workers of their just wage 
(James 5:4), monopolizing vital foodstuffs and unjustifiably increasing prices, 


19 “Tn Defence of Christian Conscience,”’ Clergy Monthly, XVII (Apr., 1953), 81-88. 

20 “Hfodierna conscientiae christianae problemata metaphysica, psychologica, theo- 
logica.” This paper was delivered in October, 1953, as part of the academic celebration of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the Gregorian University. For a brief bibliography on 
existentialist morality, cf. Theology Digest, II (Winter, 1954), 53-63. 

1 AAS, XLIV (June 3, 1952), 413-19; translated in Catholic Documents, VIII (July, 
1952), 15-20. Cf. A. Peinador, C.M.F., “El problema de la formacié6n de la conciencia en 
el discurso pontificio del 19 abril 1952,” Illustracién del clero (1953), 52-61. 
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fraudulent bankruptcy, unjust maneuvering in speculation—all this is gravely 
forbidden by the divine Lawmaker. No examination is necessary. No matter 
what the situation of the individual may be, there is no other course open to him 
but to obey. 

For the rest, against the ‘ethics of situations’ we set up three considerations or 
maxims. The first: We grant that God wants, first and always, a right intention. 
But this is not enough; He also wants the good work. A second principle is that 
it is not permitted to do evil in order that good may result (Rom. 3:8). Now this 
new ethic, perhaps without being aware of it, acts according to the principle 
that the end justifies the means. A third maxim is that there may be situations 
in which a man, and especially a Christian, cannot be unaware of the fact that he 
must sacrifice everything, even his life, in order to save his soul. Of this we are 
reminded by all the martyrs. ... Did they, in the face of the ‘situation’ in which 
they found themselves, uselessly or even mistakenly incur a bloody death? No, 
certainly not, and in their blood they are the most explicit witnesses to the truth 
against the ‘new morality.’ 


In the earlier discourse on the Christian conscience as the object of 
education,” the Pope had contrasted the complaints of the new morality 
against “the sophistic subtleties of casuistic method,” with the demands of 
the moral teachings of Jesus Christ as proclaimed by His Church. His re- 
affirmation of traditional morality is in the most solemn and authoritative 
terms: 


Mindful, however, of the right and duty of the Apostolic See to intervene 
authoritatively, when need arises, in moral questions, in the address of 29th 
October last we set out to enlighten men’s consciences on the problems of married 
life. With the self-same authority we declare to-day to educators and to young 
people also, that the divine commandment of purity of soul and body still holds 
without any lesser obligation for the youth of to-day. They also are morally 
bound and, with the help of grace, are able to keep themselves pure. We reject, 
therefore, as erroneous the assertion of those who regard lapses as inevitable in 
adolescence, and therefore as not worthy of serious notice, as though they were 
not grave faults, because, they add, as a general rule passion destroys the freedom 
needed for an act to be morally imputable. 


PSYCHIATRY AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Keeping this last pronouncement of the Pope in mind, and turning to 
the much discussed work of Marc Oraison, Vie chrétienne et problémes de la 
sexualité,* we find it difficult to reconcile the two. The book is a doctoral 

® AAS, XLIV (Apr. 12, 1952), 270-78; translated in Catholic Documents, VIII (July, 


1952), 1-7. 
% Paris: Lethielleux, 1952. 
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dissertation by a gifted and zealous priest who is also a physician and psy- 
chiatrist; but though the author won his theological spurs with this con- 
tribution, it must be confessed that he shows greater familiarity with the 
medical and sexological side of his subject than with the theological. It isa 
work inspired by Freudian psychoanalysis and Freudian sexological theory, 
from which, nevertheless, the moralist can learn a great deal. But it is to be 
deeply regretted that at a moment when the thorny problems of subjective 
morality and formal guilt are in need of careful scrutiny and development, 
and when the moralist needs to reappraise his norms for estimating sub- 
jective guilt, especially where the mentally or emotionally sick are con- 
cerned, a serious work of this kind should appear, and by clearly passing the 
limits set by traditional Catholic doctrine and practice run the risk of an 
official condemnation which would inevitably discourage even conservative 
efforts along the same lines. 

Abbé Oraison does not deny traditional standards of the objective order 
of sexual morality. He insistently defends these standards and claims that 
modern scientific sexology confirms them. In this he differs from many 
Freudians and many existentialists. But he finds a solution for the sexual 
crises of Christian conscience by urging to the limit—and beyond—the 
distinction between material and formal sin. Almost all mankind is so 
sexually immature, and so dominated consciously or unconsciously by 
passion, that in practice and as a general rule we must presume sexual sins 
to be only materially grave. Man’s unconscious profoundly influences his 
“voluntary of execution,” depriving him, practically, of the power of in- 
hibiting his sinful sexual acts. But he still has his “voluntary of choice” by 
which he approves or disapproves these acts and actions. It is only in the 
rare case in which he deliberately approves of them that he will be guilty of 
formal mortal sin. The sin consists, formally, not in being sick, or in ex- 
hibiting the symptoms of the sickness, but in not wanting to get well. This 
doctrine is applied not only to people who suffer from obvious mental, 
emotional, or sexual pathology, but also to all those persons whom most of us 
would describe as normal. 

The inevitable inference from this is that sins of masturbation (p. 98), 
homosexuality (p. 117, pp. 250-51), fornication and adultery (pp. 195-97), 
and conjugal onanism (pp. 223-27) must be presumed in the vast majority 
of cases to be only material mortal sins. Those who commit them should be 
properly instructed as to their grave malice, and gradually educated to that 
(rare) stage of sexual maturity where they will no longer occur. But while 
they continue to occur, the sacraments are not to be refused, and the victims 
of this pathology should be instructed that it is permissible to receive Holy 
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Communion after these things happen without first confessing them (e.g., 
pp. 223, 251); for after all they have not been guilty of formal mortal sin. 

This brief summary picks out only objectionable points and in doing so 
doubtless oversimplifies, omitting a great deal that is instructive and worth- 
while. These good points, as well as the author’s courage in confronting an 
acute moral problem, probably account for the fact that some of the reviews, 
while definitely critical, have been surprisingly temperate and sympathetic. 

Underlying these practical conclusions of Abbé Oraison there seems to be 
a fundamental misconception, the idea that normality is illusory, that 
everyone is a victim of sexual pathology. And this in turn is based not only 
on Freudian theory but on a misconception of what original sin did to human 
nature. Of course there is a certain improper sense in which it can be said 
that we are all emotionally sick, or sexually sick, as a result of original sin. 
Concupiscence itself can be broadly described as a sort of sickness of human 
nature in its fallen state. But it is only in the topsy-turvy world of certain 
psychoanalysts that everyone is a pathological problem—certainly not in 
the world of common sense, nor in the world of Christian tradition and 
Catholic practice. This point is emphatically reaffirmed by Pius XII in his 
address to the psychotherapists on April 13, 1953.5 Again, it seems to us 
that the following excerpt from the papal address contradicts both the 
theory and the practice proposed in the work under discussion: 


It is not possible, therefore, when studying the relationships of the ego to the 
dynamisms that compose it, to concede unreservedly in theory the autonomy of 
man—that is, of his soul—but to go on immediately to state that in the reality 
of life this theoretical principle appears to be very frequently set aside or mini- 
mized to the extreme. In the reality of life, it is argued, man always retains 
his freedom to give his internal consent to what he does, but in no way the 
freedom to do it. The autonomy of free wills is replaced by the heteronomy of 
instinctive dynamism. That is not the way in which God fashioned man. Origi- 
nal sin did not take away from man the possibility or the obligation of di- 
recting his own actions himself through his soul. It cannot be alleged that the 


“See Géraud, L’Ami du clergé, LXIII (Jan. 8, 1953), 21-23; Mahoney, Clergy Review, 
XXXVIII (Sept., 1953), 566-68. A. Lallemand, S.J., of the Indian Institute of Social 
Order, has three articles (largely inspired by Oraison’s book) in Social Action (Poona): 
“Sexuality,” III (June, 1953), 103-11; ‘Moral Rehabilitation,” III (July, 1953), 133-41; 
“Sex and Vocation,” III (Aug., 1953), 173-79. 

% AAS, XLV (May 25-30, 1953), 278-86; translated in Catholic Documents, XII 
(July, 1953), 9-16. Accounts of this congress are given by Hubert Thurn, S.J., Stimmen 
der Zeit, CLII (June, 1953), 230-32; and by P. Mesaguer, S.J., Rasén y fe, CXLVII 
(June, 1953), 623-29. See also Louis Beirnaert, S.J., “L’Attitude chrétienne en psycho- 
thérapie,” Etudes, CCLXXVII (June, 1953), 356-64. 
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psychic troubles and disorders which disturb the normal functioning of the psychic 
being represent what usually happens. The moral struggle to remain on the right 
path does not prove that it is impossible to follow that path, nor does it authorize 
any drawing back. 


The following points of the papal discourse are of particular interest to 
moralists. The emphasis on the soul with its free will as the fundamental 
governing force in man, not the instinctive drives of the unconscious: “That 
these energies may exercise pressure upon an activity does not necessarily 
signify that they compel it.” Even in cases of psychological sickness, the 
misdirected instincts should not be prematurely considered “as a sort of 
fatality, as a tyranny of the affective impulse streaming forth from the sub- 
conscious and escaping completely from the control of the conscious and of 
the soul.” The Pope also reiterates his strictures on existential morality 
with its attempt to establish moral values by neglecting homo ut sic and 
considering only homo ut hic. He rejects exaggerated altruism; the ordinate 
love of self is the measure of charity for the neighbor, not the other way 
round. The need of candor in the psychoanalytical interview will never 
justify the revelation of a confessional secret, rarely of a professional secret. 
Guilt feelings are not the exclusive competence of the psychiatrist, because 
real guilt differs from morbid or irrational guilt, and its cure is in the sacra- 
mental forum. Finally, psychotherapy must never “counsel a patient to 
commit material sin.” The address closes with a cordial, encouraging, but 
noncommittal remark as to the work and achievements of psychotherapy. 

In this same discourse the Holy Father reaffirms his condemnation of 
“‘the pansexual method of a certain school of psychoanalysis,’”* but it has 
never been quite clear which psychoanalysts are referred to, though pre- 
presumably there must be Catholics among them. What is clear from the 
statement is that so-called therapeutic necessity is no justification for 
abandoning certain well-established principles of Catholic sexual morality. 
What are these principles? 

2° Cf. AAS, XLIV (Oct. 16, 1952), 779-89. Cf. Louis Beirnaert, S.J., “L’Eglise et la 
psychanalyse,” Etudes, CCLXXV (Nov., 1952), 229-37, who thinks that there is a very 
limited school of pansexualism anywhere, perhaps none in the United States. But Jests 
Mufioz, S.J., Estudios eclesidsticos, XX VII (Apr.—June, 1953), 282-84, believes the papal 
Allocution had reference to orthodox Freudian analysis, and that writers like Fr. Beirnaert 
are too favorable to this method. Dr. Karl Menninger says that “many psychoanalysts 
assume that the methods of Wilhelm Reich are referred to.” Fr. Joseph Nuttin, not 
commenting on this Allocution, thinks there are many schools of psychoanalysis “more 
pansexualist than Freud himself ever was” (Psychoanalysis and Personality, New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1953). 
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They are at least these three. It is immoral deliberately to indulge the desire 
of unchaste sexual acts. It is immoral deliberately to acquiesce, as it were com- 
placently, in unchaste sexual fantasies. It is immoral deliberately to excite within 
oneself, or to acquiesce in, unchaste sexual feelings and emotions. To do any of 
these things even for therapeutic purposes is forbidden by moral law.... It is 
not at all clear, however, that the method of free association or the phenomenon 
of abreaction in themselves, or necessarily, involve any of these immoral activ- 
ities... . It is the deliberate indulgence of unchaste sexual desires, fantasies and 
emotions, and the deliberate exploitation of them which is forbidden by moral 
law.... The neurotic patient may find the psychoanalytic interview, the process 
of free association, and the necessity of expressing the sexual content of con- 
sciousness a source of temptation and excitement. When this is merely incidental 
to the treatment, and not a means to an end, it is not necessarily immoral... . 
Somewhere here a delicate line needs to be drawn. It is not drawn by the papal 
pronouncement. Nor have moralists discussed adequately as yet the moral im- 
plications of free association and abreaction. 


This quotation is from a comment on the Pope’s statement entitled: 
“May Catholics Be Psychoanalyzed?’”” The article ends with this answer 
to the question: “‘Catholics may be psychoanalyzed provided the analysis 
does not make use of immoral means or involve undue moral dangers. The 
only practical way to guard against these deviations is to choose an analyst 
whose principles and practices are known not to offend against Catholic 
morality.” 

Articles and books too numerous for comment deal with the pastoral uses 
of psychoanalysis and psychiatry, including spiritual direction of souls and 
the education of youth.” As already intimated, some of these lean heavily on 
Freud. But there are later developments in psychoanalysis which correct 
some of the objectionable features of Freudianism.” Furthermore, excellent 
Catholic books are being written which develop the psychological role of the 
spiritual intellect and will of man, and attempt a psychology of normality. 
Fundamental Psychiatry, by John R. Cavanagh, M.D., and James B. Mc- 
Goldrick, S.J., emphasizes the psychogenic origin of mental disorders, but 
abandons the repressed unconscious of Freud.*° Psychoanalysis and Person- 


” John C. Ford, S.J., Linacre Quarterly, XX (Aug., 1953), 57-66; reprinted from the 
Vincentian, April, 1953. 

% See, e.g., Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXIX (Jan.-Mar., 1953), 210-13; 
ibid. (Apr.—Sept., 1953), 526-27. 

® Wilson van Dusen, “New Developments in Psychoanalysis,” Revue de l’Université 
@’Ottawa, XXII (n. 4, 1952), 405-21. There is a school of “existential analysis” led by 
Victor E. Frankl of Vienna, which starts with the fact of conscience as a psychological 
observation, and is led from there to surmise the existence of a personal God. 

% Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953. 
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ality: A Dynamic Theory of Normal Personality, by Joseph Nuttin, a priest 
and professor of psychology at Louvain, accepts many Freudian concepts, 
but bases its theory on the spiritual as well as the lower nature of man." 
Most welcome of all is the insistence on the normal as the foundation from 
which to start. Without this the concepts of morality and responsibility can 
be watered down to the vanishing point. A forthcoming work which promises 
to be of great interest to Catholic moralists and psychiatrists is edited and 
partly written by Magda B. Arnold, Ph.D., and John A. Gasson, S.J.: The 
Human Person: An Approach to an Integral Theory of Personality.” The 
papers by various authors contained in this book are based on the idea that 
“a comprehensive theory is better built on the foundation of life, freedom 
and intelligence, rather than on mechanism, determinism and instinct.” 
The responsibility of a psychopath for his deeds is highly problematical.” 
Is he capable of giving valid matrimonial consent? Twelve years ago in 
these pages we commented on a Rota decision which involved a person who, 
it was claimed, was incapable of appreciating the ethical side of marriage, 
though rational in other respects. The case was interesting because the judge 
considered it necessary to discuss at length the psychological theory that 
requires an “appreciative perception” of an object consented to, and recog- 
nized the possibility of deciding a case on such psychological grounds.™ 
This case has now been made the subject of a juridical monograph by 
G. M. Fazzari, S.J.** The author examines matrimonial consent from all 
sides, including its affective elements. He concludes that “constitutional 
immorality” can amount to a psychic incapacity to give valid consent: 


The use of reason which is required in order not to be ignorant [of the sub- 
stantials of marriage within the meaning of canon 1082] is not sufficient for the 
capacity to give a valid consent. [There is required in addition] a maturity and 
normalcy of psychic elements (collegamenti) which permit the spontaneous trans- 


| New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953. 2 New York: Ronald Press, 1954. 

% Completely rewritten, The Mask of Sanity, by Hervey Cleckley, M.D. (St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1950), gives a fascinating account of these numerous, unfortunate, 
extremely trying, and baffling personalities. He considers psychopaths to be psychotic 
and largely irresponsible for their erratic behavior. Cavanagh and McGoldrick (op. cit., 
p. 464) would probably endorse this view while recognizing the practical difficulties of 
having it acknowledged for juridical] purposes at the present time. 

% THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, II (1941), 565, commenting on S. R. Rota, “Causa nullitatis 
matrimonii coram Wynen,” Feb. 25, 1941; reported partially in Periodica, XXX (1941), 
5 fi. 

36 Valutazione elica e consenso matrimoniale (Napoli: Editore M.D. D’Auria, 1951); 
cf. R. Colin Pickett, Mental A ffliction and the Church Law (Ottawa: University of Ottawa, 
1952). 
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formation of the knowledge of marriage into a rational appreciation, at least 
confused and implicit, of all its essential aspects, particularly the ethical. 


It will take time before opinions like this will be acted on in the matrimonial 
courts of the Church, especially in the case of psychopaths, where the expert 
psychiatric witnesses themselves will not be in agreement. But “though 
man may be more reasonable than the psychiatrists believe, he is less so 
than the philosophers think.’’** 

The moral responsibility of the alcoholic is treated in some detail in an 
article in the latest supplement to the Catholic Encyclopedia.” The article 
describes alcoholism—distinguishing it from mere drunkenness—and its 
incidence in the United States; explains the senses in which it can be spoken 
of as a disease, a triple disease of body, mind, and soul; sketches the problems 
and methods of the rehabilitation of alcoholics and the prevention of alco- 
holism, emphasizing the necessity of cooperation with Alcoholics Anonymous. 
The obsessive narrowing of consciousness, the chain of fascination that 
binds the alcoholic to the supremely important object of attraction de- 
generates into a pathological condition that frequently diminishes and some- 
times eliminates his responsibility. But each case must be judged on its 
merits. Similar psychological mechanisms, and even stronger physiological 
ones, are at work in the case of drug addicts, including those addicted to 
sleeping pills (barbiturates).* 

The concept of alcoholism as a disease is frankly recognized in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. Daniel J. Feldman, 
M.D., and Howard D. Zucker, M.D., write on “Present-Day Medical 
Management of Alcoholism.”” They are not concerned with psychotherapy, 
though recognizing its necessity and benefits. They speak only of the medical 
treatment during and after acute episodes and for the long-range program 
of rehabilitation. This excellent article is comprehensive, sensible, and 
courageous; for it does not hesitate to say: 


The ideal place for treatment of the acutely alcoholic patient is the hospital, 
and every effort should be made to convince both the patient and the hospital 
of the wisdom of this arrangement. It is surprising how little difficulty most 
acutely alcoholic patients cause in hospitals, a fact repeatedly confirmed by those 


* Roland Dalbiez, Psychoanalytical Method and the Doctrine of Freud, 11 (London and 
New York: Longmans Green, 1941), 327. 

® “Alcoholism,” by John C. Ford, S.J., Catholic Encyclopedia Supplement IT, Section 
Four, 1953. 

% See “Les stupéfiants,” Cahiers Laénnec, XIII (n. 2, 1953); the whole issue is devoted 


to drugs and drug addiction. 
® Journal of the American Medical Association, CLIII (Nov. 7, 1953), 895-901. 
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hospitals courageous enough to admit this type of patient on the same basis as 
any other. It seems as though merely treating these people as any other sick 
person somehow makes them more tractable and cooperative. 


Treating alcoholics as sick persons may give some of them an excuse to go 
on drinking, but to ask the question, “‘Alcoholism—Vice or Disease?’’,*° and 
to answer without qualification that it is a vice, oversimplifies the problem 
and distorts the facts. The same kind of oversimplification and distortion 
is observed at times when general alcohol problems are discussed. Hence 
the need for more effective alcohol education. Given the enormous size of 
these problems in the United States,“ educators should accept their share of 
the responsibility for preparing young people to live in a world where alcohol 
plays a very significant social role. Drinking in College is a valuable statistical 
and sociological study of the drinking habits of American college men and 
women.” The number who drink at least occasionally is very large (and 
most of them started before entering college); but the amount they drink is 
surprisingly moderate, and the number of those who frequently drink to 
excess is surprisingly small. Factual studies of this kind give educators a 
realistic basis from which to approach the many problems that do exist. 

Unfortunately there are not available at the present time basic educa- 
tional materials of a general kind which give not only the scientific facts but 
Catholic spiritual principles with regard to the use of alcohol. Basic In- 
formation on Alcohol, by Albion Roy King, contains such materials presented 
from a Protestant point of view, unfavorable even to the moderate use of 
alcohol.“ We need to present our own doctrine on the two ways of practicing 
the Christian virtue of sobriety, by total abstinence and by moderate use. 
High school is the time of choice for this kind of education. 

As for professional education to deal with problem drinking, both medical 
schools and seminaries are increasingly aware of their responsibilities. The 
American Medical Association’s Mental Health Committee is setting up a 
new subcommittee on alcoholism, whose tentative objectives are outlined 
as follows: 


Milton Lomask in the Sign, XXXII (Jan., 1953), 22-24. 

41 There are about 4,000,000 alcoholics in the United States, whereas the United States 
Public Health Service estimated about 400,000 cases of tuberculosis in 1952. The United 
States ranks among the highest in incidence of alcoholism among those nations reporting 
to the World Health Organization. 

42 By Robert Straus and Selden D. Bacon (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press). 

* Mount Vernon, Iowa: Cornell College, 1953. 
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1) To promote the inclusion of proper teaching on alcoholism and its treatment 
in the curriculum of medical schools throughout the country; (2) to promote the 
establishment of committees on alcoholism in both county and state medical 
societies; (3) to establish terminology and definition in the field of alcoholism; 
(4) to urge medical service insurance companies, the Blue Cross-Blue Shield, etc., 
to accept and treat alcoholism as is now done for other diseases; and (5) passage 
of new legislation to get rid of present antiquated laws.“ 


As for the seminaries, the Proceedings of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in its Golden Jubilee issue this year publishes a paper which 
concludes as follows: 


Alcohol problems are so extensive and so pervasive in the lives of the Catholic 
faithful and clergy that the seminary has an educational responsibility to prepare 
the seminarian to meet these problems. Although something is being done to dis- 
charge this responsibility, it is not nearly enough, considering the extent of the pro- 
blems. The seminary can and should provide for the personal education of the 
seminarian where alcohol is concerned, and for his professional education in the 
pastoral care of excessive drinkers and alcoholics. This can be done without the 
institution of new courses of study, by the use of materials now or soon to be 
available, and by the exercise of commensurate ingenuity within the academic 
and spiritual programs already in existence.“ 


But in speaking of science and education it must not be forgotten that in 
the last analysis the excessive use of alcohol is a problem of human behavior. 
Like every such problem it has theological implications which illustrate 
vividly the mysterious interplay of free will and divine grace within the 
soul of man. To prescind from the moral problem and from problems of 
responsibility is to prescind from half of the problem itself. 


MEDICINE 


For some years prominent theologians have been defending the licitness 
of removing even a healthy organ when its presence or its functioning 
exercises a harmful influence on the body. A case in point is castration as a 
palliative measure for carcinoma of the prostate gland. Pius XII confirmed 
this view in an address to the Italian Society of Urologists. ‘“The decisive 
point here,”’ he said, 


is not that the organ that is removed or inactivated is itself diseased, but that its 
preservation or its functioning entails either directly or indirectly a serious threat 


“ Journal of the American Medical Association, CLIII (Nov. 7, 1953), 931. 
45 John C. Ford, S.J., “Alcohol Education in the Seminary,” of. cit., L (Aug., 1953), 
98-106. 
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to the whole body. It is quite possible that by its normal functioning a healthy 
organ may exercise on a diseased organ an influence of such a nature as to aggravate 
the disease and its consequences throughout the whole body. It can also happen 
that the removal of the healthy organ and the suppression of its normal functioning 
will remove from a disease (for example, cancer) its area for growth or, in any 
case, will essentially change the conditions of its existence. If there is no other 
means at our disposal, surgical intervention on the healthy organ is permitted in 
both cases. 


The possibility of licitly removing a healthy organ is unfortunately over- 
looked by L. Bender, O.P., in a recent article.” He implies that removal of 
a healthy organ is always intrinsically evil. He also introduces some con- 
fusion into the concept of mutilation by suggesting that the licit removal of 
organs is not really mutilation. These points, however, are merely incidental 
to Fr. Bender’s main purpose, which is to discuss the removal of a morbid 
uterus which creates no present danger to life but which would create 
such a danger in the case of pregnancy. He does not state in what the mor- 
bidity consists. The example usually given concerns repeat cesarean section, 
that is, the uterus is so badly damaged by previous sections that it cannot in 
all likelihood sustain another gestation, although, according to the sup- 
position, it offers no present threat to life. 

Fr. Bender’s solution is that hysterectomy in this case is illicit. His 
argument is developed with unusual interest and skill, and the entire article 
is well worth reading; but for our present purpose it suffices to say that his 
objection reduces itself to the view that the hysterectomy is a direct sterili- 
zation. This is the principal, and would be the only really valid, argument 
against the removal of the damaged uterus, because it can hardly be seriously 
questioned that, if the operation is only an indirect sterilization, there 
would be a sufficient reason for permitting it. No married woman would be 
required to resort to the heroic means of sexual abstinence to safeguard her 
life, if the same result could be achieved by an indirect sterilization. On the 
other hand, if the only alternative to sexual abstinence is direct sterilization, 
abstinence is clearly the sole legitimate means of avoiding the danger. 

Before discussing the removal of the damaged uterus in terms of direct 
sterilization, it may be useful to note two observations made by Fr. Hiirth 
on the analogous topic of direct killing.* Fr. Hiirth insists that the mere 


46 Cf. L’Osservatore Romano, Oct. 10, 1953. 

47 “Extirpatio uteri morbosi ut actus coniugalis tuto fieri possit,” Amgelicum, XXX 
(July-Sept., 1953), 273-80. 

 Periodica, XL (1951), 406. In a previous number of Periodica, XXIX (1940), 
149c, an unsigned analysis of direct sterilization follows the same pattern as Fr. Hiirth’s 
analysis of direct killing. 
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fact that death is an immediate and per se result of an action does not 
necessarily make the action directe occisiva. Some actions, he says, have two 
immediate and per se effects; and in such a case the direct effect of the action, 
in the theological sense, must be determined by the fimis operantis. His 
second observation is that in concrete cases it is sometimes very difficult to 
determine whether an action is a direct killing and the theologian should 
withhold judgment till he clearly understands all the pertinent facts. This is 
particularly the case in complicated surgical procedures. 

This second observation is of special significance here, because concrete 
cases of direct sterilization are sometimes as difficult to analyze as are cases 
of direct killing; and the essence of the controversy over the removal of the 
damaged uterus seems to be precisely a question of fact: is it or is it not a 
direct sterilization? In this sense it bears a close parallel with the con- 
troversy over ectopic operations; the real dividing line between theologians 
on that case was the question of fact, namely, whether the operation could 
be reasonably explained as an attack on a pathological condition which only 
indirectly aborted or killed the fetus. 

To Fr. Bender the removal of the damaged uterus is a direct sterilization. 
He argues to this by showing that any means that would prevent pregnancy, 
even the sterilization of the husband, would be sufficient to protect the 
woman’s life; consequently, the real object of the operation is to prevent 
pregnancy. This is a familiar argument, and it certainly is appealing. It is 
essentially the same kind of argument that was urged against the ectopic 
operation. Its weakness lies in the fact that pregnancy, though clearly one 
of the factors required for endangering the woman’s life, is not the sole 
factor. Another factor required for the danger is the pathological condition 
of the uterus itself. Neither of these factors is sufficient of itself to endanger 
the woman’s life; both are required. That is the reason why the elimination 
of either factor would remove the danger. Theologians who hold that 
hysterectomy in this case is only an indirect sterilization deny that the 
prevention of future pregnancies is the sole immediate effect of the operation; 
they contend that with at least equal immediacy the operation removes the 
other factor which contributes to the danger, the pathological organ. Hence, 
if the operation is performed precisely with a view to removing the patho- 
logical organ, it is not a direct sterilization. That some doctors can and do 
view the matter in this light is illustrated by a recent article in the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology.” After indicating some attempts to 


“LXV (Mar., 1953), 517-27, “Total Hysterectomy at Cesarean Section and in the 
Immediate Puerperal Period,” by Isadore Dyer, B.S., M.D., Frank Gilbert Nix, M.D., 
John C. Weed, B.S., M.S., M.D., and Curtis H. Tyrone, B.S., M.D. 
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solve the problem of the dangerously damaged uterus by direct sterilization, 
the authors of this article continue: 


In these patients we have accepted the line of thought that the uterus itself 
becomes the diseased organ. If this observation is conscientiously made, then by 
logic there is justification for its removal. This judgment should not be influenced 
by the number of previous cesarean sections, by sentimental, economic, or eugenic 
reasons. One then acts within the limits of clear scientific principles which are 
basically moral. 


This is a clear expression of the estimate of one group of competent and 
conscientious obstetricians. They remove the uterus as a pathological organ 
and not precisely to prevent pregnancy. Other physicians would view the 
matter in a different light and would look upon the procedure as being 
primarily a sterilization.*° Thus, both theologians and physicians divide into 
two camps on this particular operation. Perhaps one reason why many 
consider the operation to be a direct sterilization is that it is easy to give 
examples in which the prevention of pregnancy alone would remove the 
danger, whereas in the normal course of things it is impossible to offer a single 
illustration in which the damaged uterus could be removed without at the 
same time preventing pregnancy. This difficulty can be greatly mitigated by 
resorting to a technique which is not uncommon among theologians, that is, 
making a supposition. The supposition here would be that a woman has a 
double uterus (a condition that occasionally exists), one damaged, one 
healthy. Granted the supposition, the removal of the damaged uterus would 
eliminate the source of danger without at the same time inducing sterility. 
This indicates very strongly that the damaged uterus is a separate cause of 
danger and that it may be made the precise object of surgical intervention 
even in the normal case without at the same time any direct intent of 
sterilization.” 

All this makes it abundantly clear that the case of the damaged uterus isa 


5° Evidence of this diversity of views may be seen in the discussion at the end of the 
article; theologians who have discussed the problem with doctors have no doubt noticed 
this difference of outlook. 

51 The supposition is not less valuable because it is “unrealistic.’”’ For instance, to 
show that a man who hurls himself from a forty-story building to escape excruciating 
death by fire does not accomplish this good effect by killing himself, Edwin F. Healy, S.J., 
supposes that the man “landed in a deep pool of water or on the thirty-eighth floor land- 
ing, etc.” (Moral Guidance, p. 21). A theologian would not question the value of this 
supposition even if in actual] fact the building were four hundred stories high and the 
softest material on which to land were concrete. The point of the supposition is, “even if 
the man were not killed by jumping, he would still avoid the fire.” So, too, one may 
say, “even if the woman were not rendered sterile by the hysterectomy, it would remove 
the source of danger to her life.” 
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complicated and difficult one. The application of the principle of the double 
effect is notoriously slippery and open to dispute in such cases; but there is 
much less danger of abusing it in a case where the results coincide with 
common sense. Is it in accordance with common sense to tell a woman who 
has had many cesareans: “You have worn out this uterus in the service of 
motherhood. Nevertheless you must keep it; and if you wish to protect 
yourself against the danger inherent in using it, you must abstain from 
marital intercourse”? Or take an actual case in which a woman who had had 
seven children by cesarean section began hemorrhaging during the eighth 
pregnancy and an emergency hysterectomy had to be done. Let us suppose 
that the hemorrhage had not occurred and that the eighth child had been 
carried to term and delivered by cesarean section. The doctor has opened 
the uterus and delivered the baby. He turns to the chaplain and says: 
“Father, I can sew up this uterus; but no obstetrician in the world can repair 
it so that it can properly carry on its function of gestation. It is simply 
beyond safe repair. Must I sew it up’’? If the chaplain says he must sew up 
the uterus, on what principle does he oblige him to do it? And if he says he 
need not sew it up, would he not permit him to remove it? 

The conclusion from the foregoing paragraphs is that the removal of the 
damaged uterus does not necessarily involve a direct intent to sterilize. 
But on this point there are two opinions, both of which we consider to be 
solidly probable. 

Whatever may be said about the damaged uterus, recent medical studies 
show conclusively that some doctors are too prone to remove the uterus, 
not only on the occasion of repeat cesareans but in other instances as well. 
One investigator who made a study of more than six thousand hysterectomies 
found that about forty percent of the cases were subject to some kind of 
criticism.” Referring to this study, GP editorializes as follows: 


There is no avoiding the thought that some surgeons are too ready to remove 
the uterus. Sometimes this may be because, in all sincerity but without real justifi- 
cation, they expect too much of this operation. It never has sufficed as a method 
for relieving vague female ills. Other times, surgeons may do a hysterectomy 
purely for reasons of expediency. Then there is the woman-patient’s part in the 
problem—her strange passivity or even willingness to sacrifice this part of her 
body. If the record for this operation is to be improved, hospital discipline and 
surgeons’ and patients’ education need reorientation.® 


% James C. Doyle, M.D., “Unnecessary Hysterectomies: Study of 6,248 Operations 
in 35 Hospitals during 1948,” Journal of the American Medical Association, CLI (Jan. 31, 
1953), 360-65. 

53 Cf. “Surgeon, Spare That Uterus,” GP, Apr., 1953, p. 31. In the March number, 
pp. 29-30, GP called upon physicians to remedy another serious abuse, the unnecessary 
prescribing of antibiotics. 
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The medical campaign against unnecessary hysterectomies is only a 
small part of a general campaign against unnecessary surgery, ghost surgery, 
and fee-splitting.™ All these practices involve moral issues; yet the theologian 
should be sure of the sta/us quaestionis before pronouncing judgment. Ghost 
surgery, which means that an operation is scheduled to be done by one 
physician and is secretly done by another, is clearly a deception of the 
patient and a scheme that lends itself to fearful abuses. Unnecessary surgery, 
if truly and objectively unnecessary, is a violation of the sound principle of 
licit mutilation; but the actual judgment of the necessity of surgery may be 
a matter of debate among physicians. Fee-splitting, when censured by 
moralists, is usually understood to mean a secret division of a fee, so that 
the referring physician gets a part of the specialist’s fee, not for actual 
service rendered, but simply for the referral. It is hard to find any moral 
objection to a division of fees (a) which is not secret; (6) which allots to each 
physician a share of the fee proportionate to service actually rendered; 
(c) in which the total fee is no more than it would be if only one doctor were 
involved; and (d) in which the total fee is scaled down according to the pa- 
tient’s ability to pay.® It is not clear, however, whether a plan of division 
that includes these points would meet with the approval of some of the 
professional men who are criticising the practice of fee-splitting. 

Another word about hysterectomies. The present medical campaign to 
reduce their number should not be interpreted as a trend against steriliza- 
tion. The objection is purely and simply one of “unnecessary” surgery. 
Sterilization and contraception seem to be very definitely in the medical 
saddle,** and the so-called “Catholic” objections to these procedures are 
either ignored or treated as “religious” scruples. We have yet to formulate 
an ethical argument of sufficient weight to impress the medical profession 


See the editorial from the Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, as partially 
reprinted in Hospital Progress, Sept., 1953, p. 46. It is good to see medical men dealing 
with these problems in their professional journals; but it is regrettable that such subjects 
are aired in popular magazines. Sensational broadcasting of the comparatively rare 
abuses tends to undermine confidence in physicians as a group. 

55 A plan including these points is described in ““How We Apportion Fees Ethically at 
Our Hospital,” Medical Economics, June, 1953, pp. 100 ff. Similar suggestions have 
appeared in other medical magazines. See also, on fee-splitting, Linacre Quarterly, XIX 
(Nov., 1952), 108-9; XX (Feb., 1953), 15-17. 

56The Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, XXXVIII (May-June, 1953), 
97-102, went out of its way to reprint “Indications for the Sterilization of Women,” by 
James F. Donnelly, M.D., and Frank R. Lock, M.D., F.A.C.S.; this article frankly praises 
a law providing for eugenic sterilization. The Journal of the American Medical Association 
frequently has articles, reports, correspondence, advertising, and obiter dicta that favor 
contraception and direct sterilization. 
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as a whole. And, for that matter, the same is true of therapeutic abortion. 
Although there is a discernible trend away from therapeutic abortion, the 
reasons for this are solely medical; and the fundamental principle that no 
doctor has the right directly to take the life of an unborn child is seldom 
recognized in medical literature. The very judgment that there is no “indi- 
cation” for therapeutic abortion in a given case often carries with it the 
implication that the procedure would be justifiable if there were an 
“indication.” 

Nevertheless, despite our failure to impress the medical profession with 
the inviolability of fetal life, we can take some measure of joy out of the 
continuing trend away from therapeutic abortion on medical grounds. A 
noteworthy expression of this trend during the past year is a statement 
made by Nicholas J. Eastman, M.D.," who informs us that the percentage 
of therapeutic abortions is steadily reducing at Johns Hopkins Hospital; he 
says that “the hard jolts of clinical experience have demonstrated to us 
rather clearly that therapeutic abortion is rarely necessary to achieve this 
objective [of saving maternal life and health].” It is clear from this state- 
ment that Dr. Eastman has not yet come the whole way to an absolute re- 
pudiation of therapeutic abortion on medical grounds. Moreover, cheering 
though his article is, the very principle enunciated at the beginning is not 
sound morality and is at best questionable obstetrics. ‘“The paramount aim 
of obstetrics,” he writes, “is the preservation of maternal life and health; 
and therapeutic abortion must find its sole justification (if it can be justified) 
in the degree to which it serves that end.” One might reasonably ask why 
the paramount aim of obstetrics is not the preservation of maternal and 
fetal life and health. The mere fact that the fetus is completely helpless to 
speak for himself does not make him less the obstetrician’s patient than is 
the mother. 

Another impressive article on “Changing Indications for Therapeutic 
Abortion,” is by Keith P. Russell, M.D.® He records the experience at the 
Los Angeles County Hospital, and his main conclusions are as follows: 


Whereas the average incidence of therapeutic abortion in the Los Angeles 
County Hospital 20 years ago was 1 in every 106 deliveries, during the past five 
years it has been 1 in 2,864 deliveries and in the past year, 1 in 8,383 deliveries. . . . 
No abortions have been performed for hyperemesis gravidarum since 1937. None 
has been performed for pyelitis since 1939. ... No abortions have been performed 
for fetal indications in the past 20 years. ... No abortions have been performed 
for mental or nervous system diseases since 1942.... Despite a greatly lowered 


57 Cf. Current Medical Digest, May, 1953, pp. 85-88. 
58 Journal of the American Medical Association, CLI (Jan. 10, 1953), 108-11. 
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incidence of therapeutic abortion, the maternal mortality rate in the hospital 
has not risen; rather, it has shown a progressive decline. 


After summarizing Dr. Russell’s article, J. P. Greenhill, B.S., M.D, 
F.A.C.S., tells of his visit to the Scandinavian countries, where he found the 
incidence of legal abortions “appalling.” This is not surprising to one who 
has followed reports from these countries. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
for complacency in any country where any form of direct abortion is “legal- 
ized.” As long as the principle of legitimate abortion is accepted, the danger 
of an increasing number of abortions is always present because, as the 
“medical indications” decrease, the “psychiatric indications” tend to in- 
crease. The only genuinely progressive position is the absolute exclusion of 
direct abortion. This absolute policy not only saves more infants; it is at 
least as conservative, if not more so, of maternal lives.® 

The challenge of modern medicine is not limited to the correction of 
abuses. The very progress of medicine brings with it its own problems. One 
of these concerns the classification of new operations, medicines, and treat- 
ments as ordinary or extraordinary means of preserving life, and the conse- 
quent duties relative to the use of the various procedures. Another concerns 
the degree and kind of experimentation that may be justified. 

An attempt was made in this review several years ago to formulate 
definitions and practical principles concerning the use of ordinary and extraor- 
dinary means in terms of modern medicine.* This same material is pre- 
sented more briefly in recent issues of Hospital Progress.® As regards ordinary 
means, the main difficulty today is a matter of classification, because 
physicians are apt to use the term in a broader sense than theologians. 
To the theologian, a means is ordinary if it can be obtained and used with- 
out excessive inconvenience, and if it offers a reasonable and proportionate 
hope of success. To the physician, on the other hand, a procedure may be 
considered ordinary because it is the accepted way of treating a certain 
condition, even though it be an extremely radical operation. It would be 
helpful if we could agree on the terminology; but in the absence of such 
agreement, the theologian must first apply his principles according to his 
own terminology, and then transfer the conclusions into terms intelligible to 
the physician. 

From what has just been said, one might correctly conclude that some 


5 Yearbook of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 1953-1954 Series (Chicago: Year Book Pub- 
lishers, 1953), 32-35. 

60 Cf. Linacre Quarterly, XX (May, 1953), 34-35. 

® Cf. XI (1950), 203-20; XII (1951), 550-56. 

® Nov., 1952, pp. 64-65; Dec., 1952, pp. 65-66. 
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procedures deemed ordinary by the medical profession are actually extraor- 
dinary means in the theological sense. Apart from very exceptional 
circumstances, the patient may refuse such a treatment with a good con- 
science. But the patient may use it if he wishes, and the doctor is obliged 
to conform to his wishes in this matter. This brings us to a very practical— 
one might say, pastoral—problem for the doctor: how is he to present the 
matter of some very radical procedure to his patient so that the latter can 
make a reasonable decision? With the physician as counselor primarily in 
mind, an article in the Journal of the American Medical Association discusses 
an interesting case of radical surgery, and outlines the various points that 
the physician should consider: the patient’s spiritual welfare; his desire 
to prolong his life, even by extraordinary measures; the actual gain for 
the patient in terms of survival and comfort; and the advancement of science 
in case the operation is performed.™ These points are suggested for the 
doctor’s consideration because they are the very points that the patient 
himself ought to ponder; and the doctor’s role as counselor is ultimately 
reducible to putting himself in the patient’s place. 

Under the general title, “The Problem of Experimentation on Human 
Beings,”’ Science has a group of four articles based on a symposium held at 
the University of California School of Medicine.“ The articles are mainly 
concerned with experimentation for the advancement of science on normal 
healthy persons or the incurably and fatally ill. As regards healthy indi- 
viduals, it is conceded that no experiment should be conducted until the 
experimenters are in possession of the most thorough information available 
from animal and clinical studies; and in the case of the incurably ill, pal- 
liation must be the first medical consideration. Experimentation, therefore, 
must he understood within these limits. 

In the first article, “The Research Worker’s Point of View,’”’ Michael B. 
Shimkin outlines the whole problem, cites the rules for human experimenta- 


% CLI (Feb. 28, 1953), 711-16, “Advising Radical Surgery: A Problem in Medical 
Morality,” by John C. Ford, S.J., and J. E. Drew, M.D. In “Surgery and Medical 
Morality,” ibid., CXII (May 2, 1953), 77, J. A. del Regato, M.D., took exception to the 
fact that Fr. Ford and Dr. Drew spoke of such pragmatic things as “excessive expense” 
and the “social value” of the patient’s life. Such concepts, however, are part and parcel 
of the traditional theological discussion of ordinary and extraordinary means—a tradition 
founded on a Catholic view of life that completely excludes euthanasia. Perhaps the real 
difficulty today is the fact that the “‘euthanasian atmosphere”’ makes it difficult to express 
these concepts without danger of being misunderstood. Cf. also on the present topic, 
“The Physician’s Duty to Preserve Life by Extraordinary Means,” Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Convention (1952), Catholic Theological Society of America, pp. 125-38, 
the report of a discussion led by John A. Goodwine. 

% CXVII (Feb. 27, 1953), 205-15. 
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tion formulated by the Tribunal at Nuremberg,® refers to similar rules 
adopted by medical committees, and says: 


Analysis of the rules shows that they can be reduced to two primary principles: 
First, the investigators must be thoroughly trained in the scientific disciplines of 
the problem, must understand and appreciate the ethics involved, and must thus 
be competent to undertake and to carry out the experiment. Second, the human 
experimental subject must understand and voluntarily consent to the procedure, 
and must not be selected upon any basis such as race, religion, level of education, 
or economic status. In other words, the investigators and the subjects are human 
beings with entirely equal, inalienable rights that supersede any considerations of 
science or general public welfare. 


Giving “‘The Physician’s Point of View,” Otto E. Guttentag explicitly 
discusses the type of experiment on the sick which “is of no immediate 
value to the patient but is made to confirm or disprove some doubtful or 
suggested biological generalization.’”’ He believes such experimentation to 
be necessary; yet he points to the fact that the conducting of the experi- 
ment conflicts with the traditional role of the physician as the friend and 
helper of the sick man, and the physician must be extraordinarily careful to 
preserve the attitude of “‘utmost concern” for the patient’s welfare. 

The lawyer’s side of this question is given by Alexander M. Kidd in the 
third article, “Limits of the Right of a Person to Consent to Experimenta- 
tion on Himself.” He stresses the legal need of consent by any subject 
for experimentations; suggests that it is not a matter of good public rela- 
tions for physicians to use any procedure on a patient that is not for his 
own benefit; and states two general limits to the rights of persons to permit 
experimentations that are not for their benefit: i.e., one may not consent 
either to one’s own death or to an injury amounting to a maim. In the 
last article, “Civil Rights of Military Personnel Regarding Medical Care 
and Experimental Procedures,” Colonel W. H. Johnson cites a military 
regulation which he believes might be the basis for authorizing the use of 
volunteer military personnel for experimentation, but he adds: ‘Needless 
to say, the Medical Department would not receive volunteers in this field if 
it considered the experimentation unduly hazardous or unnecessary.” 

The foregoing paragraphs, which seem to represent the main line of 
thought of the articles, may be summarized thus: experimentation for the 
advancement of science should be permitted on the healthy and the in- 
curably ill, provided (a) that the subject freely consents, (6) that no ex- 
periment which directly inflicts grave injury or death is used, and (c) that 


5 These rules are reprinted in Linacre Quarterly, XX (Nov., 1953), 65 
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all reasonable precautions are taken to avoid even the indirect causing of 
grave injury or death. Thus expressed, the dominant thought of the articles 
seems to be within the moral limits of medical experimentation and re- 
search, as explained by Pope Pius XII.” 


PRECEPTS 


Special attention is given to the duties of travel agents, book reviewers, 
car drivers, and lawyers. Pope Pius XII urged travel agents to look upon 
their work as a profession and to have a code which would embody not only 
their rights and prerogatives, but also Christian ethical norms pertinent to 
their occupation.® He admitted that among their chief concerns must be the 
“comfort and convenience” of the voyage and the providing of “enjoy- 
ment and legitimate recreation.” But the comfort must be in “discreet 
and reasonable measure,”’ and the agents should in no way connive with 
those who make travel an occasion for luxurious and dissipated living. 
The recreation, without disregarding the profit-motive, must not be made 
the occasion for exploiting the traveler or of willingly exposing him to 
occasions of sin. 

Fr. Bender reminds book reviewers of their duties: e.g., to read the book; 
to review it with the author’s purpose in mind; to publish the review within 
a reasonable time; to express a sincere judgment without overemphasizing 
either good or bad points.® In “Some Moral Aspects of Driving a Car,” 
Kenneth B. Moore, O.Carm., discusses failure to obtain a license, obtaining 
a license under false pretenses, drinking before driving, using a car with 
defective tires or brakes, reckless driving, going through stop lights, beat- 
ing a red light, and speeding.” These points are considered with reference to 
both natural and civil laws. The natural law is obviously violated when the 
license is obtained through fraud or bribery. Aside from these special con- 
siderations, the test for a violation of natural law is this: does the act or 
omission involve the unjustifiable endangering of life or property? 

Fr. Moore’s conclusions regarding civil law can hardly be summarized 
in a nutshell. He favors the opinion that civil laws bind in conscience, while 
acknowledging the probability of the opinion that many are penal. He 
believes, however, that in some of the matters here treated practically al] 


% We say, “the dominant thought,” because some obiler dicta are not above suspicion’ 
e.g., Mr. Kidd’s observations on abortion, euthanasia, and sterilization. 

Cf. AAS, XLIV (Oct. 16, 1952), 779-89. 

* An address in English to American Travel Agents; complete text in the Pilot (Boston), 
Nov. 14, 1953, p. 10. 

® “TDoctrina moralis de recensione librorum,”’ Periodica, XLII (Mar. 15, 1953), 24-32. 

70 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVIII (Jan.; 1953), 9-17. 
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authors would appraise the civil laws as being more than penal. One question 
that he does not explicitly raise concerns the precise nature of these laws, 
Are they not laws made to guard against dangers to life and property, and 
as such would they not have the same binding force as ecclesiastical laws 
made to guard against a common danger? If so, they would not only bind in 
conscience—the view which Fr. Moore favors—but they would retain their 
binding force even in circumstances in which the actual danger would not 
be present. We should not want to opt unconditionally for this explanation; 
yet it seems worthy of some discussion in these days when traffic accidents 
take such a huge toll in human life and property. 

Lawyers’ Problems of Conscience comprises five lectures given by promi- 
nent lawyers to Harvard law students.” The purpose is to “analyze the 
practical ethical problems of the tax lawyer, the trial lawyer, the criminal 
law specialist, the lawyer in government or politics and the lawyer as a 
citizen.” The booklet is interesting and informative; but those looking for 
clear-cut solutions to concrete moral problems would be disappointed. The 
treatises on lawyers in our manuals, jejune though they are, would prob- 
ably be more useful for the guidance of conscience than would this booklet. 
The ideal might be a combination of the two, that is, a supplementing and 
concretizing of the moral treatises by the use of problems suggested in the 
booklet. 

In his commentary on the papal Allocutions on the “New Morality,” 
Fr. Hiirth stated that not a few of the ideas and tendencies of the new 
morality are found in the Moral Rearmament Movement;” and he included 
in his commentary several paragraphs from an official monitum of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Milan. This is but one of a whole series of wa-nings 
issued by various members of the hierarchy, which are briefly listed and 
explained by Msgr. F. M. Catherinet.” The list of hierarchical warnings and 
condemnations forms one part of a comprehensive survey of the Moral 
Rearmament Movement, which first describes its origin and success, then 
recounts the episcopal interventions, and finally shows that the severity of 
these pronouncements is justified. Whatever be the theoretical assertions of 
the Buchmanites that the Movement is not a religion, in actual fact it is 
not only a religious movement but is distinctively Protestant in its back- 
ground and in its attitude towards basic religious questions. Christ for them 


71 Chicago: American Law Student Association, 1953. 

7 Cf. Periodica, XLI (Jun. 15-Sept. 15, 1952), 236-37. 

3 L’Ami du clergé, LXIII (Mar. 19, 1953), 185-91. Msgr. Catherinet’s remarks are 
based on a book by His Excellency, Msgr. Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, Que 
fSaut-il penser du réarmament moral? (Bruxelles et Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1953). 
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is the Protestant Christ who does not live in an authoritative Church and 
in the Eucharist. The Church includes all denominations, and the Bible 
is interpreted independently of the Church. Obviously, a movement like 
this has dangerous consequences: religious indifferentism; quietism, because 
of insistence on individual guidance through the whisperings of the Holy 
Spirit; and a form of existentialism, since moral problems are solved accord- 
ing to interior individual guidance and not according to objective and 
unchanging principles. 

Less than three years ago Eugene Hillman, C.S.Sp., found modern pro- 
fessional prize-fighting morally objectionable because of the intent to render 
the opponent unconscious, because of the physical harm necessarily in- 
volved, and because of the brutalizing effect on the spectators.” 
In his dissertation entitled, The Morality of Prizefighting, George C. 
Bernard, C.S.C., sponsors this conclusion and develops the points at greater 
length.” The dissertation is a courageous and painstaking contribution on a 
controversial question that is of widespread interest and of unusually prac- 
tical import.’¢ 

Also of universal interest, and with terrifying implications, is the problem 
of atomic warfare. The Code of International Ethics, one of the most im- 
portant English publications of 1953, treats this topic with exquisite pru- 
dence.” Having first indicated the lack of agreement among theologians on 
certain points, the Code gives this minimum practical conclusion: 


It must be remembered that we are dealing here with a new implement of war 
of which it is not yet possible to foresee the appalling range of destruction. One 
thing sasms certain: it can never be right to use the atom bomb against elements 
of the population whose actual participation in a war is only very remote, with 
the intention of breaking the enemy’s will to fight through the horror of the dread- 
ful massacres which this deadly weapon causes. And all those who draw their 
inspiration from the Christian tradition will agree in hoping that the use of the 
atomic bomb will be outlawed by an international convention. 

Until a convention has been concluded, and until there is sufficient assurance 
that it will be strictly observed by all the powers, it seems difficult to deny States 
the right to build up a stock of atomic weapons for purely defensive purposes. 
The fear of immediate reprisals would very probably induce a State to refrain 
from using these terrible implements of war, knowing that others possess them 


% “The Morality of Boxing,” THEoLoGicaL Stupres, XII (1951), 301-19. 

™ Washington, D. C.: Catholic University, 1952; see the excellent review by John J. 
Danagher, C.M., American Ecclesiastical Review, CX XIX (Sept., 1953), 213-16. 

% For references to various plans to reduce risks of professional fighting, see Linacre 
Quarterly, XX (Nov., 1953). 

™ Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1953; see pp. 132-33. 
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as well. It was thus that, during the Second World War, the belligerents abstained 
from using poison gas, because they knew that each side was equally equipped 
with it. 

Pope Pius XII also expressed the hope that atomic, as well as bacteri- 
ological and chemical, warfare might be effectively eliminated by inter- 
national compacts. This was in an address to a congress on military 
medicine.” In another and more momentous address, to the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress on Criminal Law, he spoke of the need of international 
agreements that would make it possible to punish certain extremely grave 
crimes during normal times and during war, no matter where such crimes 
were committed.” 

Before these Notes are published, perhaps even before they reach the 
printer, the Supreme Court will very likely have made its momentous 
decision on the school cases. At present it seems to be rather generally ex- 
pected that the Court will outlaw segregation in the public schools but will 
try to phrase its decision in such a way as to allow for a gradual transition 
from segregation to integration. In fact, plans for gradual integration are 
already being proposed. Of special interest is the plan outlined by Edwin L. 
Brook, a Southerner who frankly recognizes the fact that segregation must 
go.® In essence, his plan is to bring about perfect integration in the public 
schools through a period of eight or twelve years by working “from the 
ground up.” He cites the example of a town which has a Negro school and a 
white school. He suggests that integration here should begin in the first 


grade, by dropping that grade in the Negro school and having an inter- 


racial first year in what is now the white school. In each subsequent year 
another grade will be assimilated; and thus over a period of years segrega- 
tion will disappear from the public elementary and high schools. The inte- 
gration of teachers would follow the same pattern. 

It should be noted that the proposed plans for gradual integration are all 
based on the supposition that complete integration cannot be immediately 
accomplished without violence and bitterness. Certainly, if this supposition 
is not verified, there can be no moral justification for delaying full integra- 
tion. It seems, however, that if the gradual plan is necessary in order to 
avoid such evils as physical violence and prolonged bitterness, it is morally 
justified, just as, for example, the duty of restitution may be fulfilled gradu- 
ally when complete restitution cannot be made immediately without in- 
curring proportionately great evils. 

78 L’Osservatore Romano, Oct. 21, 1953. 


” Ibid., Oct. 4, 1953; English version in the Tablet, (Brooklyn), Oct. 10, 1953. 
8 “‘Toward a Nonsegregated South,” Christian Century, LXX (Sept. 9, 1953), 1022-24. 
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Whether or not the fear of violence is solidly grounded is not for us to 
decide. The editor of The Crisis believes that these prophecies of racial 
outbreaks are “foolish, insincere, and absurd”; and he points to numbers of 
instances in which similar fears were not verified.** The experience of the 
armed forces and of many Catholic institutions apparently upholds the 
position of The Crisis. Thus, to cite some accounts, Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey of San Antonio writes: “With the fine cooperation of priests, sisters 
and the laity, we have ended educational segregation in our seminaries, 
colleges, high schools and elementary schools in this archdiocese.”” Gerald 
J. Schnepp, S.M., describes more in detail the same accomplishment in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis.* And Stephen P. Ryan, after telling of certain 
precautionary measures taken to bring about peaceful racial integration in 
the Institute of Industrial Relations of Loyola University of New 
Orleans, says: 


As was expected, the precautions were superfluous. There were no serious 
difficulties. A few, a very few, minor incidents (scowls, frowns, mutterings) noted 
in the first integrated term were never repeated in succeeding sessions. A positive 
spirit of Christian camaraderie grew up instead, and in the most recent graduating 
class (May, 1952) members of both races received certificates and joined in the 
reception which followed the graduation ceremonies. The roof is still on the build- 
ing, and the presence of white and colored students in the same classroom is now 
accepted without comment.™ 


Historically, the race question is closely connected with slavery; hence 
this seems the logical place to refer to an excellent article by A. Michel, 
who discusses the question: “Is slavery an institution of divine or human 
law?’”’®* The author concludes, with the majority of theologians, that slavery 
stems from the jus gentium. Although it is found and legislated for in the 
Old Testament, this fact cannot be used as an argument of divine origin, 
because Moses was simply legislating for a de facto situation. The Apostles 
too were dealing with a de facto situation; and the same is true of the Church 
throughout subsequent centuries. The Fathers apparently did not regard 
the institution as intrinsically evil; St. Augustine considered it a punishment 
for sin. St. Thomas, besides viewing it as a punishment for sin, also con- 
sidered it to be founded on nature when it was for the good of both the 
slave, who could not guide himself, and the master. Without this twofold 


= LX (June-July, 1953), 357. % Social Order, III (Nov., 1953), 409. 

3 Catholic Mind, LI (Oct., 1953), 613-17. 

“ “Toward Better Industrial Relations,” America, LXXXVIII (Mar. 28, 1953), 
702-4. 

5 1’ Ami du clergé, LXIII (Mar. 12, 1953), 161-63. 
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good it would be an institution of violence and would have no foundation 
in natural law. Whatever may be said of the past, concludes Fr. Michel, 
the progress of civilization makes slavery now untenable. 

There was a time—and it was not so long ago—when the condition of 
the workingman was a modified form of slavery, and the main social ob- 
jective urged by the Popes was the lifting up of “this class of society, exposed 
defenselessly to the caprices of economic ups-and-downs, to a status of 
dignity equal to that enjoyed by the other classes, and of endowing it with 
clearly defined rights.” In his broadcast to Austrian Catholics, September 
14, 1952, Pope Pius XII rejoiced that this objective had been attained, at 
least in its essentials, and he stated that today’s objective includes the two- 
fold aim of overcoming class struggle through organic cooperation and of 
protecting the individual and the family against an “all-embracing 
socialism.” This address, which struck a decisive blow against the theory 
that wage-earners have a natural right to co-management, is made the 
center of a brief survey of “Catholic Social Doctrine,” published in the 
Clergy Monthly. It is also one of four social pronouncements selected by 
J. Sommet as the most significant of 1952.” The other three are: the letter 
of Pius XII to Charles Flory, July 5, 1952; the papal message to German 
Catholics, August 10, 1952; and the letter of Msgr. Montini to the Italian 
Catholic Social Week, read at the opening session, September 21, 1952. 
Having analyzed these four documents, Fr. Sommet concludes that the 
present social aims of the Pope include: distribution of property through 
responsible usage; production through a spirit of co-responsibility of all 
who aspire to property rights; and action on the part of the state that fosters 
these two aims. 

Responsible ownership—a frequently recurring theme of papal social 
statements—is a logical consequence of the social function of property. A 
clear and profound analysis of this function has been presented by Ugo 
Viglino, I.M.C., and is now available in readable condensed form in Theology 
Digest.* A partial and particularly forceful statement of his argument as it 
appears in the Digest is as follows: 

8* XVII (May, 1953), 147-49. Also included in this summary of Catholic social doctrine 
are the Holy Father’s letter to Charles Flory and the messages of Msgr. Montini to the 
Catholic Social Weeks at Turin and in Canada; English versions of all these letters are 
in Catholic Mind, LI (Jan., 1953), 44-56. 

87 “Pie XII et les problémes sociaux en 1952,” Revue de l’action populaire, LXIV (Jan., 
1953), 4-16. The pertinent sections of the documents are given in French after the article, 

. 17-22. 

a I (Autumn, 1953), 164-68; the original article was in Doctor communis, II (1949), 
127-45. 
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Now the fundamental condition, the very basis of social co-existence is real 
and effective regulation and availability of material commodities for all. Lacking 
this condition, society is not a healthy organism. Any unbalance, any deficiency, 
however localized, reacts on the whole organism. If many men go hungry, the 
very premises of general well-being are absent, not only as regards economic well- 
being, which is evident, but also as regards spiritual, ethical, and civil well-being. 

The economic condition of other men is, then, my concern. The misery of the 
hungry man reflects on me as a real diminution of my person. If I help raise his 
scale of living, I improve myself. Because wealth and property are so intimately 
related to the greater good of society, owners have a responsibility before God and 
man for the use they make of their proprty. 


Are family allowances, social security, and such things due in justice; 
and, if so, what kind of justice? E. Garrigou, with conditions in France in 
mind, shows how distributive, social, and commutative justice are involved.” 
Distributive justice affects the state itself and requires that, since the dis- 
tribution of property is so uneven, some means must be taken to equalize 
conditions; and among these means are social security and family allowances. 
On the part of the citizens themselves, social justice, which requires their 
cooperation for the common good, demands obedience to the laws providing 
for these benefits. And the beneficiaries, once the laws are made and the 
money collected, have a title in commutative justice to their fair share. Fr. 
Garrigou concedes that social security and family allowances are not ends 
in themselves; the ultimate goal is wider distribution of property, as the 
Popes have so often proclaimed. And he concludes significantly that these 
various objects of social legislation are by no means complete substitutes 
for personal charity. On this last point, one could hardly speak more force- 
fully than did Pius XII in his Christmas Eve address of 1952.%° 

On the more concrete level, Francis J. Corley, S.J., recommends a tenta- 
tive plan for family allowances in the United States." He suggests “‘a system 
which would make monthly payments of $12 for the third child in every 
family, $10 for the fourth child, and $8 for the fifth and each succeeding 
child.” This is merely his own translation into dollars of a plan which he 
first discusses in great detail. The whole article, which states that some form 
of family allowances exists in forty-five countries and which surveys some 
of these systems before making the recommendations for the United States, 
is well worth reading. 

A question put to Fr. Connell runs as follows: “If the spiritual director 


” L’ Ami du clergé, LXIII (Jan. 8, 1953), 24-26. 
” Catholic Mind, LI (Feb., 1953), 111-22; see pp. 121-22. 
" “Family Allowances: U. S. Plan,” Social Order, III (Apr., 1953), 145-56. 
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of a seminarian finds out from the young man’s own admission (made extra- 
sacramentally to the director in his capacity as such) that the youth is 
utterly unworthy of advancement to Holy Orders, but despite that fact 
intends to seek admission to the priesthood, is the director permitted, for 
the sake of the common good, to reveal the fact to the proper authorities?”™ 
Fr. Connell admits that there are cases in which a committed secret may be 
revealed, but he says that the case presented does not fall into that category. 
“Far greater harm would be done to the common good,” he writes, “if a 
director could reveal what has been committed to him confidentially than 
would be prevented if he revealed the secret information given him by the 
unworthy aspirant to Holy Orders.” This greater harm would consist in the 
diminished confidence in the director, with consequent loss of guidance and 
the probability of many more unsuitable individuals assuming orders. 

Michael Fabregas, S.J., gives the same solution as Fr. Connell, though 
his solution is only incidental to a treatise on the requisite chastity for 
assuming Holy Orders.* The present writers would heartily sponsor this 
absolute position. Whatever be the theory of exceptions to the duty of 
professional secrecy, the only genuinely safe practical rule for a spiritual 
director, or for anyone else who received a manifestation of conscience, is to 
make no exception. 

In recent years various uses of the so-called truth-drug have been dis- 
cussed; and the general consensus of theological opinion has been that, with 
proper consent and due safeguards, its use for therapeutic purposes is justi- 
fied, but the use in criminal trials is morally objectionable. A recent article 
by Edouard Hamel, S.J., contains a good survey of the problems and includes 
a comprehensive bibliography.“ It is worth noting also that, in his Allocu- 
tion to the Congress on Criminal Law, Pope Pius XII insisted that the 
judicial examination “must exclude physical and psychic torture and narco- 
analysis; first of all, because they violate a natural right, even if the accused 
is really guilty, and, secondly, because they too often give erroneous 
results.’”®® 


"A Spiritual Director’s Obligation of Secrecy,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 
CXXVIII (Mar., 1953), 200-201. 

% “De castimonia requisita in Sacrorum alumnis,” Periodica, XLII (Jun. 15, 1953), 
121-38. As regards his main theme, Fr. Fabregas holds that one has a serious duty not to 
assume sacred orders unless one has a well-founded hope, based on character and ex 
perience, that one can observe celibacy without excessive difficulty. This position squares 
with sound reason and with the papal directives cited in the article. 

% “Le ‘serum de vérité’ et la théologie morale,” Sciences ecclésiastiques, V (Jan., 1953), 
43-56. 

% Cf. Tablet (Brooklyn), Oct. 10, 1953, p. 20. 
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THE SACRAMENTS 


G. Montague discusses the desirability and the difficulties of explaining 
the rites of baptism to the faithful in connection with its administration.** 
The difficulties of this procedure are already partly eliminated in those 
countries which have obtained the permission of the Holy See to make a 
large use of the vernacular in the sacramental rites. In the mission countries 
of New Guinea, China, Japan, Indo-China, India, Indonesia, and Africa, as 
well as in Austria, France, and Germany, a great deal of the vernacular is 
now being used.” Furthermore, “in 1949 permission was granted for China 
toemploy Mandarin Chinese even for the Mass, the Canon alone being kept 
in Latin.’”* Newspaper reports have it that a movement for a vernacular 
ritual is under official study in the United States.” The great majority of 
priests and faithful would welcome with open arms a new ritual modeled on 
the German one of 1950.1 

When children born in a home for unmarried mothers are to be baptized, 
the registration of the baptism with the local pastor may involve injury to 
the reputation of the unmarried mother. The whole question of recording 
baptisms and issuing certificates for adopted children is difficult because of 
the reputations and the feelings of the persons involved. An excellent article 
by Msgr. E. Robert Arthur, Vice-Officialis of the Archdiocese of Washing- 
ton, entitled “Baptismal Certificates for Adopted Children,” treats these 
matters thoroughly.'™ As for the children born of unmarried mothers, he 
notes the superior right of the mother to her reputation as against any right 
canon law may give the pastor to be informed of the baptism. But most 
important of all, this article has some very practical and workable recom- 
mendations in the matter of certificates in adoption cases. 


* Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXIX (Apr., 1953), 310-13; Riiuale Romanum, tit. 1, 
10; Decreta S. R. C., n. 3496, II. 

* Gerald Ellard, S.J., “The Vernacular in Recent Rituals: Ten Years of Progress,” 
American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXV (1951), 324-42; cf. Rituale parvum ad usum 
dioecesium hindicae linguae (Indore: Sat-Prachar Press, 1950); Rituale parvum (Rituel 
latin-francais) (Turin: Mame, 1948); Indult for Italy on use of vernacular in baptism, 
Feb. 2, 1953, AAS, XLV (Mar. 21, 1953), 195-98. 

*S. Paventi, La Chiesa missionaria: Manuale de missiologia (Rome, 1949), p. 388. 

® The Register, Nov. 20, 1953, quoting a report in the Catholic Herald, London. 

1 Collectio rituum ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus Germaniae dioece- 
sibus a Sancta Sede approbata (Ratisbonae: Pustet, 1950); Cf. Clifford Howell, S.J., “The 
New German Ritual,” Clergy Review, XXXVIII (June, 1953), 339-44. 

FE. R. Arthur, “Baptismal Certificates for Adopted Children,” Jurist, XIII (Jan., 
1953), 57-63. 
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We can safely conclude that although there is no explicit canonical legislation 
either authorizing or condemning the re-registration of Baptism following adop- 
tion, and the issuance of baptismal certificates under the adoptive name, none- 
theless the actual legislation does furnish us with certain principles. ... Guided 
by these principles and the prescriptions of the Church’s actual legislation, there 
is no reason why Directors of Charities and canonists, working together, cannot 
devise a procedure for issuing baptismal certificates that will protect the interests 
of the Church and the interests of the adopted.’ 


La Maison-Dieu, at the end of 1952, devoted an entire issue to the studies 
of baptism contributed to the Session de Versailles, September 1952, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Centre du pastorale liturgique. Outstanding 
among several good papers is one on the legislation of the Church as to the 
baptism of children whose parents are non-practicing Catholics.“* Though 
written with a view to conditions in France it is unusually instructive for 
moralists everywhere. 

A recurring pastoral problem in the reception of Holy Communion is 
discussed in “Confession Before Communion.’"™ Under what conditions 
may one who has committed a mortal sin receive Holy Communion without 
first going to confession? The article contains a complete discussion of the 
following propositions, especially the third: 


I. It is always necessary to be in the state of grace when receiving Communion. 
II. It is ordinarily necessary to confess before receiving Communion if one has 
committed a mortal sin since one’s last good confession. III. In certain extraor- 
dinary circumstances it is sufficient to regain grace before receiving Communion by 
making an act of perfect contrition. 


The practical applications in the article are adapted principally to religious, 
men and women. If they, and the faithful generally, are obliged to keep a 
law, it does not seem fair to keep insisting on what the law demands without 
letting them know also “what are at least the more common legitimate 
exceptions.” 

By far the most important event of 1953 in the field of sacramental moral 


1@ Cf. also F. Contassot, C.M., “Les registres de Catholicité,” L’Ami du clergé, LXIII 
(June 18, 1953), 389-97; on p. 393 he discusses at length the recording of baptisms. A 
complete pastoral discussion of hospital baptisms in France is contributed by Alphonse 
Honoré, “Le baptéme dans les cliniques,” La Maison-Dieu, XXXII (n. 4, 1952), 129-42. 
An historical and sociological note on canon 770 (“‘infantes quamprimum baptizentur”) 
by Pierre-Marie Gy appears ibid., 124-28. 

103 Roger Etchegaray, “La législation de |’Eglise sur la baptéme des enfants de catho- 
liques non pratiquants,” ibid., 90-117. 

1 Gerald Kelly, S.J., Review for Religious, XII (May 15, 1953), 135-50. 
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theology was the issuing on January 6th of the Apostolic Constitution 
Christus Dominus, with an accompanying Instruction of the Holy Office. 
It made the first fundamental change in the general law of the Eucharistic 
fast in over 1500 years (water no longer breaks the fast), mitigated the fast 
for a very large number of particular cases, and made possible the celebra- 
tion of evening Mass about 150 times a year throughout the world, and every 
day of the year in mission countries. 

The universal acclaim with which this great document was received has 
been unavoidably marred in one respect. Given the wide scope of the con- 
cessions, the great variety of cases they are intended to provide for, and the 
language in which they were couched, it was inevitable that canonists and 
moralists would not be of one mind as to their meaning. In fact queries, 
cases, scruples, doubts, opinions and counter-opinions continue to issue in 
endless profusion in private consultation and in ecclesiastical magazines. 
Although the time has now arrived for sifting these opinions, comparing 
them and evaluating them, this is not the place to do it. It is not at all 
unlikely, either, that Rome will give authoritative answers to some of the 
questions which are baffling the commentators. 

The Holy Office has already answered authentically, in reply to a question, 
that Ordinaries can permit evening Masses at sea, and that the competent 
Ordinary is the Ordinary of the place “in cuius territorio est portus, in quo 
navis habitualiter consistit.”°* There is also at least one private reply of 
the Holy Office (to the Episcopal Curia of Trieste-Capodistria) whose text 
we give in a footnote.” 


106 William Conway, “The New Law on the Eucharistic Fast,” Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, LXXX (Nov., 1953), 295-325, surveys the opinions of about twenty authors. 
An even more detailed survey with a bibliography of thirty-two commentators, whose 
opinions are presented in graphic form, is contributed by Oren W. Key, S.J., “The Eu- 
charistic Fast,” Theology Digest, II (Winter, 1954), 53-63. 

106 AAS, XLV (June 30, 1953), 426. The phrase, “portus in quo navis habitualiter 
consistit,” could mean either the home port of the ship or any port in which it regularly 
makes stops. The Mass may be permitted in favor of those “qui navibus addicuntur.” It 
is not clear whether this expression includes passengers as well as employees. 

1 A correspondent, Don Giuseppe Policardo, supplies the text of this private response 
to Palestra del clero, XXXII (Aug. 15, 1953), 862; the italics apparently are Don 
Giuseppe’s. The document is dated Feb. 13, 1953, and is signed by Cardinal Pizzardo: 
“1) Il confessore, di cui nei nn. 2 e 11 delle istruzioni, pud essere qualunque sacerdote, che 
ha la facolta di confessare il fedele che a lui si rivolge, anche se questo fedele di fatto non 
si ¢ confessato o non si confessa da lui. Tuétavia il confessore non puéd dare il prescritto 
consiglio in iscritto, o per telefono, o per mezzo di terze persone. (2) L’esemplificazione rela- 
tiva al n. 10 a) noné restrittiva; la dispensa pud quindi estendersi anche ad altre donne, 
oltre le gestanti e la madri di famiglia, che analogamente attendano alle facende domes- 
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While we await authentic replies and a settled, uniform casuistry and 
interpretation, the widest latitude should be allowed in following the various 
opinions of commentators in accordance with general principles of 
probabilism as to doubts of law. Consequently when individuals ask the 
confessor for approval he should grant it to them whenever there is good 
authority for the favorable reply. But as to teaching the people publicly, 
or instructing them in printed books and articles, it seems more prudent, in 
the present confused state of affairs, not to publicize opinions which, though 
probable at the moment, may soon be officially deprived of their prob- 
ability. To take back publicly and unteach what has been taught publicly 
in pulpit and press is not going to be easy; whereas to extend still further 
concessions already announced in general but conservative terms will involve 
no special hardship for anyone.'!® 

One aspect of the Eucharistic fast that has not been stressed in the past 
is its ascetical or penitential aspect. Penance is not given as a reason for 
the fast in the first part of the Apostolic Constitution where the other reasons 
are listed, but the Holy Father definitely alludes to it, perhaps for the first 
time in an official document, towards the end of the Constitution. It is 
going to be more and more difficult to explain the Eucharistic fast in terms 
of reverence for Our Lord, especially to children. For they see all around 
them numberless people who receive not fasting—and it is hard for them to 
understand why a liquid breakfast is reverent and a solid one is not. But if 
the penitential aspect of the fast is emphasized, it is more comprehensible 
that some should do more penance than others. 

This idea of the spiritual and penitential meaning of the fast is cogently 
and beautifully developed by Dom Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., in an article 
which should be reprinted for wider distribution. He summarizes: 


The principle of the eucharistic fast is not to be viewed in isolation. It is in its 
origin and in its purposes simply the most important example of a general rule of 
the spiritual life: that death to self and to sin is the only path to receiving an 
abundant outpouring of divine life. We therefore fast from natural food as our 
preparation for receiving the Bread of Life. For unless we are willing to die with 
Christ, we cannot hope to live with Him.) 





tiche. (3) Circa il n. 13, olive al pasto principale, di cui é parola e durante il quale soltanto 
sono permessi gli alcoolici, secondo la necesita e con temperanza, si possono prendere aliri 
solidi fino a tre ore dall’ inizio della S. Messa vespertina o dalla S. Communione.” 

106 Cf. John C. Ford, S.J., “The New Eucharistic Legislation (New York: Kenedy, 
1953), p. 56, note 2. 

10 “The Fast Ought Not Prevent Communion,” Worship, XX VII (Oct., 1953), 516-23. 
See also Angelo Grazioli, “La nouva disciplina del digiuno Eucaristico: Osservazioni 
generali,” Perfice munus, XXVIII (Jun., 1953), 383-92; see p. 386. 
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The pastoral problems of the sacrament of penance in a modern world, 
where many never feel the need of repentance, were the central theme of the 
sixty-sixth Congress of the Union des oeuvres catholiques de France, held at 
Nancy in 1952. The papers read at the Congress have been gathered together 
under the title, L’Eglise, éducatrice des consciences par le sacrement de péni- 
tence.“ Among the subjects treated are the sacrament of penance and the 
modern world, psychological culpability and the situation of the sinner in 
the sight of God, problems of spiritual direction, and the conditions under 
which the sacrament of penance can be an effective educator of consciences. 

Sometimes the confessor is hard put to it to decide whether a penitent 
has the minimum dispositions. For instance, a dying Catholic, married 
outside the Church, seems firmly convinced that she has done no wrong, 
refuses to acknowledge her guilt or promise amendment in the event of 
recovery. The sacraments could not ordinarily be given, because ordinarily 
there would be a culpable rejection of the authority of the Church, especially 
after instruction on the point. But perhaps allowance can be made for the 
ignorance and stupidity of certain people who cannot be taught anything 
that runs counter to their own preconceived ideas of right and wrong. It is 
held that in such a case one would not be forced to refuse conditional ab- 
solution to a dying person." 

This problem of ““Muddled Marriages,” as Gerald Vann, O.P., calls them, 
plagues every zealous pastor of souls."? The number of such marriages, in 
the United States at least, is alarmingly high.”* Fr. Vann wants to provide 
constructive norms of pastoral care and encouragement for those who have 
otherwise good dispositions, and yearn to return to the sacraments, but 
cannot bring themselves, humanly speaking, to do the one thing necessary 
to return—abandon the marriage, or at least abstain from intercourse. A 
peculiar ambivalence runs through this article, for it seems to say that these 
people are contrite and not contrite at the same time, capable of being close 
to God at a given moment, though they are far from Him at the same mo- 
ment. And some readers might draw the inference that the laws of the 
Church are one thing and the will of God is another; that God will be merciful 
although the Church is adamant. In fact, the zeal and sympathy of the 


48 Union des Oeuvres Catholiques de France, 31 Rue de Fleurus, Paris (6°), 1953. See 
also Pierre Charles, S.J., “Doctrine et pastorale du sacrement de pénitence,” Nouvelle 
reoue théologique, LXXV (May, 1953), 449-70. 

i James Madden, Australasian Catholic Record, XXIX (Oct., 1952), 329-31. 

2 Blackfriars, XXXIV (Sept., 1953), 374-80. 

48 But hardly amounting to “about 40% of the marriages in which one or both parties 
are Catholic.” This estimate is cited in Worship, XXVII (Nov., 1953), 553, note 1; Fr. 
Vann’s article is reprinted in this issue, Pe 533-39; it is also reprinted in Catholic Worker, 
Oct., 1953, p. 3. 
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author at times seem to run away with him. But if one makes allowance for 
a certain confusion of ideas, and discounts the sniping at the “abstract 
formulae” of moral theology, the article has some worth-while points. For 
it inculcates a Christlike and sympathetic pastoral attitude, and makes 
practical suggestions for helping these anguished souls: 


The first is constant prayer. ... Secondly, it is essential not to be led, by the 
fact of the one continuing infraction of God’s law, into thinking it useless to try 
to keep God’s law in general. On the contrary the attitude must be: since I am 
failing in this, at least I will make every effort to do God’s will in everything else, 
and to do it more fully, more perfectly, every day. Thirdly, the prayer of sorrow 
must be constantly associated with the thought of God’s mercy and with the hope 
that goes with it.... 


As to this last point, however, it would hardly be fair to the sinners them- 
selves to lull them into a false sense of security in the mercy of God; for it 
was the same merciful Jesus who gave us the Sermon on the Mount and 
who made this a part of it: “And if thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee. For it is expedient for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish, rather than that thy whole body be cast into hell.” 
It is not suggested that the threat of hell-fire should be the approach or the 
point of emphasis in these cases. But a one-sided presentation of God’s 
mercy does not give the whole doctrine of Christ and can be positively mis- 
leading. The Holy Father, in his discourse on existentialist morality or 
Situationsethik, already cited, is at pains to defend the “abstract formulae” 
of moral theology, especially where negative obligations of natural law 
are concerned. He appeals to the example of the Christian martyrs, and gives 
it as a maxim “that there may be situations in which a man, and especially 
a Christian, cannot be unaware of the fact that he must sacrifice everything, 
even his life, in order to save his soul.” 

An engaging little discussion on the necessity of satisfaction for the validity 
of absolution appears in the pages of Palestra del clero."* After receiving his 
penance and before receiving absolution, Titius, who is otherwise well 
disposed, resolves within himself, “I will not perform this penance.” Is the 
absolution valid? The discussants finally agree, with an exchange of Italian 
urbanities, that if Titius means, “I will not perform this penance, or any 
penance,” the absolution is invalid; but if he means, “This penance I will 


14 Leone Babbini, O.F.M., “E necessaria la soddisfazione per la validita della con- 
fessione?”’, Palestra del clero, XXXI (Nov. 15, 1952) 1050-51; reply by Saturnino Manzoni, 
O.F.M., ibid., XXXII (Jan. 15, 1953), 92-93; replication by Babbini, ibid., (Mar. 15, 
1953), 281-82. 
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not perform,” being willing to perform another in its place, the absolution 
is valid. In any case, only Titius can say what he really meant. And what a 
remarkable Titius he is, if he is the master of all these subtleties. 

The confession of the penitent as one of the necessary acts for the validity 
of the sacrament is recognized in some sense by most of the theologians. Is 
there any true probability, therefore, for Ballerini’s opinion that one may 
give absolution to a dying unconscious individual who has made no external 
confession even of the most general kind? A doctoral dissertation by Paul 
E. McKeever answers this question in the negative."® This careful work 
deserves careful study, and the author’s scholarly argumentation cannot be 
lightly set aside. The moralist must stick to his principles even when the 
result is on the unpopular side. It is safe to say, however, that it will be 
some time before Ballerini is deserted in practice. 

Another intriguing discussion: May a husband and wife be allowed at 
their own request to make their confessions in one another’s presence? They 
feel that separate confession violates the basic unity that should obtain 
between them. (“Bless us, Father, for we have sinned”!). Even though the 
Code does not explicitly forbid this, and even though the seal of confession 
is not necessarily violated, such a practice should never be permitted. It 
invites bad confessions; it seriously hampers the priest’s freedom in asking 
appropriate questions; and it practically amounts to an agreement by the 
partners obliging themselves to reveal their most secret thoughts and sins 
to one another. Such an agreement is contrary to all Catholic usage."* 

Confessors are often worried about practical norms for fulfilling the 
injunction of the Council of Trent, and of canon 887, that for grave sins a 
proportionately grave penance is to be imposed. But what works or prayers, 
looked at in themselves, constitute a grave penance? There is practical 
unanimity in the assertion that the Pater, Ave, and Gloria five times is not 
such.” As examples of penances which would be admitted nowadays as 
absolutely grave the following are mentioned: the hearing of mass, a day’s 
fast, recital of one of the hours of the divine office, the litany of the saints 
(but not the litany of the Blessed Virgin), the Way of the Cross, a visit to a 
distant church, five decades of the beads."* This last is considered absolutely 


15 The Necessity of Confession for the Sacrament of Penance (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University, 1953). 

"6 See Jos. F. Marbach, Priest, IX (June, 1953), 446-47. On the seal of confession 
and its legal recognition see V. C. Allred, ““The Confessor in Court,” Jurist, XIII (Jan., 
1953), 2-32. 

"Henry Davis, S.J., is apparently an exception in his Moral and Pastoral Theology: 
A Summary (London: Sheed and Ward, 1952), p. 292. 

48 James Madden, Australasian Catholic Record, XXX (Jan., 1953), 55-58. 
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grave because it is sometimes imposed sub gravi by the Church in commuta- 
tion of the divine office.” 

It must be admitted, however, that according to a quite widespread 
usage, at least in this country, much smaller penances are frequently im- 
posed, e.g., the Pater, Ave, and Gloria five times or ten times. And there 
are places where the faithful would consider the Rosary an unusually large 
penance and be surprised at it, even though most of them would be ready to 
accept it. We should not condemn too hastily confessors who impose rather 
small penances. There are many general reasons which may justify it in the 
individual case.”° The conscientious priest who wants to fulfill his obliga- 
tion, per se grave, in this matter might recall that five or ten Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys and Glorys repeated once a day for several days may be con- 
sidered a grave penance; that one may impose Sunday mass, which is already 
of obligation anyway, under an additional grave obligation as a sacramental 
penance; that the very fact of a widespread usage of light penances in a 
given locality may make it correspondingly difficult to impose a heavier one, 
and that this difficulty can amount to an excusing cause. 

The important thing is that priests should have clear ideas of what is 
required per se, and should not depart from these standards without sound 
reasons. Such reasons are not too hard to find. During the course of the 
centuries the Church seems to have become increasingly aware that it is 
our Lord’s passion and death that gives value to whatever satisfaction we 
make. The staggering penances of early times are now no longer heard of. 
But if the present practices are abuses, no reform can be hoped for at this 
point without the active cooperation of administrative as well as of doctrinal 
authorities. And as the necessary forerunner of any successful reform, there 
will be required a preliminary campaign of education for clergy and laity 
alike. 


SEX AND THE USE OF MARRIAGE 


Reference to sex inevitably suggests some discussion of the Kinsey Re- 
ports, especially the second volume, on the sexual habits of women. 
Obviously, it would be impossible to survey the vast literature that has al- 


us E. J. Mahoney, Clergy Review, XX XVIII (Oct., 1953), 615-17. 

120 See “Patron and Ideal of Confessors: The Confessor as a Physician,” South African 
Clergy Review, VI (Aug., 1953), 51-57, esp. p. 55. 

11 E.g., L’Ami dus clergé, LXIII (Apr. 9, 1953), 238. 

12 Cf. Pierre Charles, S.J., “Doctrine et pastorale du sacrament de pénitence,” Nouvelle 
revue théologique, LXXV (May, 1953), 449-70; esp. pp. 466 ff. He discusses satisfaction, 
modern penances, and the pastoral implications of the Thomistic theology of the sacra- 
ments. 
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ready accumulated on this subject. It seems to us that the main observations 
to be made on the Kinsey projects are very well expressed by W. E. Garrison 
when he writes of “Morals and Majorities.’””" Mr. Garrison does not review 
the new Kinsey book. Rather, he takes occasion of the preliminary publicity 
to make some comments on the “project as a whole,” and on the second 
book in particular. “Three questions,” he says, “seem to arise”: 


1) Did the 5,940 women who were interviewed all tell the truth about them- 
selves? (2) Supposing they did, are they a sufficient sample on which to build a 
sound generalization regarding the other 50 or 60 million women in the country? 
(3) Supposing they are (though I think they are not), what conclusion will this 
generalization inevitably suggest to the wavering and immature—including 
mentally and morally immature adults—in regard to the conduct of their own 
lives? 


Mr. Garrison doubts that the women told the truth. “Volunteers for 
interviews on this subject would inevitably include a large proportion of 
verbal exhibitionists, more concerned to tell an exciting story than to tell a 
true one.” And he thinks that a sampling of one out of 10,000 is not a suffi- 
cient basis for any generalization on the habits of the majority. As for the 
third and most important question he fears that all too many people, who 
are guided not by ethical principles but by the conduct of the majority, will 
generalize from the survey and be led to act accordingly. The antidotes, he 
believes, are these two: 


First, to make it clear that the boasted ‘facts’ pertain to exactly 5,940 women, 
not to 50 million, and therefore throw no perceptible light on the behavior of the 
‘human female’ in general as comprehensively claimed in the title; and second, 
to get it into the minds of as many people as possible as quickly as possible that 
matters of right and wrong are not decided by majority vote. 


Mr. Garrison’s main fear seems to be, not the use made by scientists of 
such surveys and polls, but rather the direct effect of these things on the 
general reading public. Yet an even greater danger seems to exist in the 
perverted use of the surveys by influential neo-pagan scientists. To these men 
even the essentials of our scriptural and traditional code of sex ethics are 
merely a taboo. They have no genuine moral principles. Their whole view of 
sex is magnificently analyzed by Jacques Leclercq as “Free Love Ethics.” 
They readily seize upon every new survey of sexual experience as a tool 
with which to undermine the moral structure built upon natural law. An 
example, one among many, is had in a recent discussion on “Premarital 


13 Christian Century, LXX (Sept. 16, 1953), 1053. 
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Sexual Behavior,” sponsored by the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. Only one of the fourteen participants explicitly committed 
himself as “on the whole against” premarital sexual experience; and even 
he admitted that the question is debatable and made no attempt to formulate 
the ethical bases of his own attitude. The first speaker, Walter R. 
Stokes, M.D., frankly criticised the Hebraic-Christian tradition of pre- 
marital virginity and made frequent references to Kinsey studies to confirm 
his own more liberal views. Another of the participants, Albert Ellis, Ph.D., 
a clinical psychologist, heartily sponsored the laissez-faire position, and, 
speaking of a number of young patients of his own, he said: 


Most of these patients came to me with serious sex problems, and most of them 
were having quite free premarital sex relations when they came. I have helped 
them work through their sex and love problems; and I also can report that when 
they are properly instructed in contraceptive methods by a competent physician, 
and when they are helped to overcome their needless sex fear and guilt—which 
are by no means difficult for them to lose if the counselor or psychotherapist 
himself is free of sex fear and guilt—they get along quite satisfactorily, even in 
this puritanical culture.” 


The data of modern genetics are also appealed to at times in order to 
justify deviations from the Christian laws of sex and marriage. In his dis- 
course to the geneticists on Sept. 7, 1953,"* the Pope first summarized the 
data of modern genetics, without committing himself to their validity, then 
made some valuable observations of a theoretical kind on the relation be- 
tween scientific and revealed truth, and finally descended to practical moral 
considerations concerning matrimony. He upholds in surprisingly forthright 


14 Marriage and Family Living, XV (August, 1953), 234-49. 

In a previous issue of Marriage and Family Living, XV (Feb., 1953), 53-59, Dr. 
Ellis had an article entitled, “Marriage Counseling with Couples Indicating Sexual * 
Incompatibility.” In this article he ridiculed the idea that the only legitimate means of 
achieving orgasm is coitus. When courteously challenged by a professor of The Catholic 
University of America, he replied that her view is “authoritarian, unscientific.” “It is 
just as logical,” he wrote, “to insist that orgasm and vaginal-penile intercourse must go 
together as it is to insist that meals must end with desserts, that everyone must read 
Shakespeare, or that all married couples must have children” (ibid., Aug., 1953, p. 253). 
This grouping together of such diverse matters is a perfect example of the neo-pagans’ 
failure to perceive or admit the objective teleology of the sexual faculties. One might say 
of all of them what Dr. Herbert Ratner is quoted as saying of Dr. Kinsey: “Kinsey fails 
to realize that one can count noses till doomsday and yet, through this method, never 
learn the purpose of a nose” (Parade, Sept. 27, 1953, p. 9). 

8 AAS, XLV (8 Oct., 1953), 596-607. 
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language the right of the individual to marry and make use of marriage even 
when his heredity is very questionable from the viewpoint of genetics. 


When the bearer of a hereditary taint is not capable of conducting himself 
humanly and is consequently incapable of contracting marriage, or if later he 
should become incapable of claiming by means of a free act the right acquired 
through valid marriage, then he can be lawfully prevented from procreating a 
new life. Outside of these cases the prohibition of marriage and matrimonial 
relations for biological, genetic, or eugenic reasons is unjust, whoever imposes 
such a prohibition, whether it be a private person or a public authority. 

Certainly a person has good reason, and in most cases has a duty, to point 
out to those who are unquestionably bearers of a markedly defective heredity 
what a burden they are about to impose on themselves, on their spouses and their 
offspring. It is a burden that may become intolerable. But to advise against is not 
to forbid. There may be other motives, particularly those of a moral or personal 
nature, which are so preponderant as to authorize the contracting and using of 
marriage even under the circumstances already indicated. 


Despite the sweeping character of these statements it does not seem im- 
proper to argue that the Church could make a temporary impediment, or a 
permanent impediment to marry certain individuals (like the impediment of 
consanguinity), based on biological, genetic, or eugenic reasons, without 
infringing the natural-law right of the individual to marry. It seems likely 
that the papal statement was couched in such broad terms in order to safe- 
guard not only the general natural-law right to marry, but also the Church’s 
exclusive competence to make impediments of any kind for the baptized. 
In The Right of the State to Make Disease an Impediment to Marriage, Joseph 
P. O’Brien discusses both these questions. 

Another passage in the discourse has made trouble for the interpreters. 
The original French is given below.™ Its meaning becomes intelligible if one 
keeps in mind while reading it the canonical controversy as to whether double 


1 Washington, D. C.: Catholic University, 1952. 

18 “Pour justifier la stérilisation eugénique directe ou |’alternative de ]’internement, on 
prétend que le droit au mariage et aux actes qu’il implique n’est pas atteint par la stérili- 
sation, méme prénuptiale, totale et certainement définitive. Cet essai de justification est 
condamné 4a |’échec. Si, pour un esprit sensé, le fait en question est douteux, |’inaptitude 
au mariage est elle aussi douteuse et c’est le moment d’appliquer le principe que le droit 
de se marier persiste aussi longtemps que le contraire n’est pas prouvé avec certitude. 
Aussi dans ce cas, le mariage doit étre permis; mais la question de sa validité objective, 
reste ouverte. Si par contre il ne subsiste aucun doute sur le fait susdit de la stérilisation, 
il est prématuré d’affirmer que le droit au mariage n’est malgré cela pas mis en question 
et, en tout cas, cette assertion permet les doutes les plus fondés.” 
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vasectomy constitutes impotence. The following paraphrase is suggested as 
an attempt to interpret the passage: “In order to justify direct eugenic 
sterilization or the alternative of segregation, it is claimed that the right to 
marriage and the acts that it implies are not impaired by vasectomy even 
if it is prenuptial, total, and certainly permanent. Such an attempt at justi- 
fication is doomed to failure. If a qualified person judges that the fact of a 
prenuptial, total, and permanent vasectomy is doubtful, then the unfitness 
for marriage is also doubtful, and this is the moment to apply the principle 
of canon 1068, §2, that the right to marry continues as long as the contrary 
is not proved with certainty. In these cases marriage should be permitted, 
even though its objective validity continues in doubt. But if there remains 
no doubt as to the fact of prenuptial, total and permanent vasectomy, it is 
premature, given the state of canonical opinion, to assert that there is no 
question as to the right to marry, and in any case this assertion is open to 
very serious doubts.” 

If this is the correct interpretation of the paragraph, then the Holy Father 
has purposely abstained from settling the controversy about double vasec- 
tomy. This reserve is highly significant, considering recent Rota decisions, 
and considering a Roman rumor as to the Pope’s personal inclination to 
favor the opinion on which they are based.” 

Closely connected with the question of impotence and the definition 
of the marriage act is the problem of intercourse when a wife uses an occlusive 
pessary against her husband’s will. For the moralist cannot determine 
whether the cooperation of the husband in such intercourse could ever be 
allowed, unless it is first determined whether such a marriage act contains 
the minimum essentials of a true marriage act. Whether the vagina has 
been occluded by nature, by legitimate operation, by sinful operation, by 
legitimate pregnancy, by sinful pregnancy, by accidental obstruction, or 
by the sinful use of a contraceptive pessary makes little difference in deter- 
mining the fundamental question: Does intercourse with the vagina oc- 


1 For the opinion that double vasectomy, even if permanent, does not constitute the 
impediment of impotency see Antonius Lanza and Petrus Palazzini, Theologia Moralis: 
Appendix, De castitate et luxuria (Turin: Marietti, 1953), 259; John McCarthy, Jrish 
Theological Quarterly, XX (July 1953), 333; Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., “Double Vasectomy 
and Marital Impotence”, THEoLocicaL Stupies, VI (Sept., 1945), 392-427. The recent 
jurisprudence of the Rota requires some microscopic testicular element to verify the 
definition of verum semen, even if that element is completely infertile. This involves the 
ecclesiastical courts in discussions of the histopathology of cryptorchidism, and of the 
presence of “preternemaspermatic” secretions. Cf. Tribunal Appellationis Bononiense, 
“Nullitas matrimonii ob impedimentum impotentiae, A. Sabattani, ponens”; reported in 
part in Monitor ecclesiasticus, LXXVIII (n. 2, 1953), 240-46. 
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cluded contain the minimum essentials of a true marriage act? Moralists 
are keenly aware of the practical difficulties and dangers of a lenient solution 
to this case. Furthermore they speak hesitantly about it for the added reason 
that they wish to signify beforehand their submission to any decision the 
Holy See may make. But an increasing number of authoritative writers, 
having examined the matter for themselves, feel compelled to admit that 
the opinion which in certain cases permits the cooperation of the husband 
is intrinsically probable. Some of the reasons for this opinion were given 
two years ago in these pages.”° In a recent article Pedro Lumbreras, O.P., 
of the Angelicum in Rome, summarizes some of these reasons, without pass- 
ing explicit judgment on their validity.™ 

As for extrinsic authority, it is not important to find it, considering the 
weight of the reasons on which the opinion is based. But it cannot be seri- 
ously questioned at the present time that the opinion really has, to say the 
least, extrinsic authority. When a moralist, writing for other moralists, 
merely reports that a certain opinion is held by someone, he himself cannot 
be quoted to show its extrinsic probability. But when he writes a manual 
for the use of confessors, to help them to hear confessions, and includes such 
an opinion without condemning it, one can generally conclude that he 
recognizes its probability for practice, or at least that he would not refuse 
absolution to a penitent who wants to follow it. Let it be said again that 
this opinion should be used with great caution in practice lest it be misunder- 
stood or abused, but unless the Holy See decides otherwise it deserves to be 
recognized as a solidly probable opinion both because of the intrinsic reasons 
and the extrinsic authority which support it. 

A modern question, frequently proposed, concerns the use of vaginal 
tampons during menstruation. A recent answer in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association has this to say on the subject: 


Many gynecologists are opposed to the use of this type of pad for the following 
reasons: the dry cotton may irritate the vaginal mucosa when dragged across it; 
it is felt that the tampon dams the menstrual flow; many times it is handled by 
unclean hands; injury may occur if it is improperly inserted; and the pads are 
often ‘lost’ in the vagina, giving rise to a foul discharge. Other gynecologists ap- 
parently see no harm in their use.™ 


80 THEOLOGICAL StuDIES, XIII (Mar., 1952), 79-80. 

131 “Vis et metus in cooperatione ad onanismum”, Doctor communis, VI (nn. 1 and 2, 
1953), 59-78, at 74. Fr. Lumbreras considers it permissible for a wife for very serious rea- 
sons to omit physical resistance against a husband who insists on condomistic intercourse. 

1 Contra, Angus J. Macdougall, S.J., “The Occlusive Pessary Problem’, Sciences 
ecclésiastiques, V (Oct., 1953), 209-225, with bibliography. 

48 CLI (Apr. 11, 1953), 1376. 
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This brief reply says in a nutshell all that one can discover in the medica] 
literature, or by means of persona! consultation with gynecologists. On the 
medical aspect of using menstrual tampons the doctors do not agree. 

Not infrequently it is suggested that the use of the tampons is contrary 
to the Sixth Commandment, at least in the sense that they create serious 
and unjustifiable danger to chastity. Thus the authors of Marriage, Morals 
and Medical Ethics say that they “furnish a stimulus to masturbation.”™ 
On this, John R. Cavanagh comments: 


This opinion deserves special comment both because of the widespread discus- 
sion of this subject and the effect which their opinion that vaginal tampons are 
likely to lead to masturbation may have on spiritual advisers. There is no genuine 
basis for this opinion. There is an extensive literature on this subject most of 
which expresses a contrary opinion. Once the tampon is in the vagina it is ina 
‘silent area’ and produces no sensation.” 


These are the two main issues often connected with the use of the tampons. 
In neither case is there universal agreement among doctors; and the use of 
tampons ultimately resolves itself into a personal matter on which generaliza- 
tions are impossible. 

Contraceptive sterilization can now be accomplished temporarily by 
swallowing pills; or at least it is not at all unlikely that such methods of 
temporary sterilization will soon be made available and effective. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Sieve of Boston, since deceased, published in October, 1952, a pre- 
liminary report of his experiments with the oral administration of an 
hesperidin derivative.”* It is exactly the old problem of contraceptive 
sterilization and contraceptive intercourse. The condemnations of onanism 
and of sterilization in Casti connubii in 1931, and the condemnation of direct 
sterilization whether perpetual or temporary by the Holy Office in 1940, 
leave no room for discussion by Catholics. But it is important to explain 
the implications of these new methods, especially to Catholic physicians. 
This is done by John J. Lynch, S.J., in two excellent papers contributed to 
the Linacre Quarterly.” The first is devoted to the sterilization aspect, the 
second to the contraceptive aspect of the problem. He concludes: 


14 By Frederick L. Good, M.D., and Rev. Otis F. Kelly, M.D.; see p. 42. 

1% American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVIII (Jan., 1953), 76; for other discussions of 
this question, see Linacre Quarterly, XVII (Feb., 1950), 5-7; (Nov., 1950), 15-16; XIX 
(Feb., 1952), 7-8. 

138 “A New Anti-Fertility Factor”, Science, CX VI (Oct. 10, 1952), 373-85. 

181 “Fertility Control and the Moral Law’, Linacre Quarterly, XX (Aug., 1953), 83- 
88; “Another Moral Aspect of Fertility Control,” ibid., (Nov., 1953), 119-23. 
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To summarize finally this and the preceding article: 1. Human fertility control 
involves direct sterilization, and as such constitutes serious violation of the fifth 
commandment. 2. Those who undertake a program of fertility control with con- 
traceptive intent, or who actually engage in intercourse while practicing fertility 
control, incur the added grave guilt of onanism, a sin against chastity. 3. For the 
practical purpose of impressing upon patients the sinfulness of fertility control, 
doctors may find it more effective to answer inquiries by simply stating that the 
practice is a forbidden form of birth prevention.”* 


The individual couple practicing birth control usually has personal aims 
if not selfish ones. Among the scientific men who are seeking anti-fertility 
methods of one kind or another are many who are concerned rather with 
world problems of population. “Doctrine catholique et le probléme de la 
population” explains the fundamental esteem for life and the sources of life 
which prevent Catholics from resorting to the neo-Malthusian solution of 
the problem.™ The article also contains many useful references to current 
literature on this subject. In India the population problem is so grave that 
this is one of the first places that comes to mind when the argument is of- 
fered: does not the common good itself require birth control in overpopulated 
countries? Too Many of Us? is a sober consideration of this problem (and 
this argument) as it applies to India.“° Fr. Nevett, with a certain cautious 
optimism, points out that a 10% increase in food production would make 
India self-sufficient in this regard, and he believes it is possible to achieve 
this goal. One is reminded of Chesterton’s story of the ten boys and the nine 
caps. One way to equalize the situation is to cut off the head of one of the 
boys; the other is to provide another cap. Catholics are not the only ones 
who do not believe that it is necessary to resort to some kind of birth control, 
even enforced birth control, to solve the problem. Ghandi’s views, which 
have been abandoned by the present government, are well known. And 
among the scientists some are enthusiastic in their belief that science can 
provide new methods which will produce enough food. 

Some critics—for example, Albert Einstein—are only too ready to cast 


438 A. Snoeck, S.J., “Fécundation inhibée et morale catholique,” Nouvelle revue théo- 
logique, LXXV (July-Aug., 1953), 690-702, treats the same topic, coming to the same 
substantial conclusions. 

18 Clement Mertens, S.J., “Doctrine catholique et probléme de la population,” ibid., 
LXXIV (Dec., 1952), 1042-61. See also S. de Lestapis, “L’Eglise catholique et les pro- 
blémes de la population,” in Population, 1952, pp. 289-306. 

40 A. Nevett, Too Many of Us? The Indian Population Problem (Poona: Indian In- 
stitute of Social Order, 1952). 

41 For example, Robert Brittain, Let There Be Bread (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1952). 
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the Church in the role of villain in this population question, because, they 
say, the Church has only a negative attitude and offers nothing constructive. 
It should be pointed out, however, even to some Catholics that it is not the 
primary mission of the Church to raise the standard of living or to solve the 
social problems of this world. Her mission is to preach the Gospel of Christ 
and to lead people to eternal life in the next world. But as an example of a 
positive and constructive Catholic attitude on the population problem, the 
annual Social Justice Statement of the Australian hierarchy is outstanding.” 
This was read in all the churches of Australia on Sept. 6, 1953. Its central 
theme is that “people without land have the right to land without people.” 
They insist that Australia has a moral obligation to continue to welcome 
immigration; that the all-pervading principle of Christian charity requires 
that she thus do her share in the solution of population problems. 

When fertility control is mentioned as a solution to population problems, 
there is usually no reliance placed on the observance of the sterile periods. 
The question has been asked, however, whether in overpopulated countries 
married couples would have an obligation to practice rhythm or even to 
observe abstinence. It is quite clear from the papal statement quoted 
above that Catholic morality would impose no such general obligation, be- 
cause of the preponderant personal values and moral claims of the individual 
to normal relations. 

Incidentally, a German writer, Hermann Stieve, makes the claim as a 
result of medical experiments that the Ogino-Knaus theory is not at all 
reliable in any case, and J. F. Groner, O.P., concludes that a priest should 
never advise penitents about the use of the sterile period if he wants to keep 
their confidence.“ We will have to await further medical opinion before we 
can judge whether these surprising contentions deserve serious consideration. 

The Pope, treating ex professo of the use of the sterile period, did not 
explicitly say that its continual use without justifying reasons is mortally 
sinful; and this, even at 2 time and in a context in which he could easily 
have done so. Theologians are still debating this point. Last year in these 
Notes a survey of opinions of theologians on the question of mortal sin 
showed they were far from agreement;"* and some still hold it is not a mortal 

4 Reprinted in Catholic Mind, LI (Nov., 1953), 690-98. 

43 Fr, Connell answers in the negative, American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIX (July, 
1953), 64-65 

4 Hermann Stieve, Der Einfluss des Nervensystems auf Bau und Téatigkeit der Ge- 
schlectsorgane des Menschen (Stuttgart: Thieme, 1952); this book is reviewed and com- 
mented on by J. F. Groner, O.P., Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, CI (n. 3, 1953), 
207-11. 

46 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XIV (Mar., 1953), 54-57. There are already some rather 
lengthy commentaries on the papal Allocution to midwives, given on Oct. 29, 1951; see, 
for example, Alfredo Boschi, S.J., Problemi morali del matrimonio (Turin: Marietti, 1953); 
Sebastiano di Francesco, II diritto alla nascita (Roma: Studium, 1952). 
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sin, independently of such circumstances as injustice and danger of incon- 
tinence.’“* In this country, apparently, theologians have accepted the view 
that it is or can become seriously sinful. The debate here is rather as to what 
constitutes a serious sin in this regard. One view is that to use the safe period 
without serious excusing causes for five years is a mortal sin.” At a meeting 
of the Catholic Theological Society of America held at Notre Dame, June 
24, 1952, more than thirty theologians were asked to give their opinions on 
this view. By a vote of more than four to one in favor of an opposite view, 
they implicitly rejected the opinion that the sin should be measured according 
to the length of time the rhythm is practiced. 

The other view favored by the theologians holds that the main question 
is whether the given couple has gravely neglected its obligation to the race, 
by having no children, or by not having the number of children they should.” 
Those who hold this view have not agreed on any definite number of children 
which married couples must have in order to fulfill their strict duty, es- 
pecially their strict duty under pain of mortal sin. Most of them would 
undoubtedly agree that no couple can be accused as certainly guilty of grave 
sin if they already had one or two children. After that an indefinite use of 
rhythm without any excusing causes would not be or become mortally 
sinful. 

One thing is clear. In the present state of opinion, when the Pope refused 
to settle the controversy about mortal sin, when European theologians 
debate about whether there is mortal sin, and American theologians debate 
as to what constitutes the mortal sin if there is one, it is decidedly premature 
to impose grave obligations in the confessional, and improper to preach to 
the people in terms of unwarranted severity. 

The Monitum of the Holy Office on amplexus reservatus has now been 
commented on by several authors.“ Holding a distinctly minority view, 
Hyacinthus M. Hering, O.P., still maintains that such intercourse is in- 
trinsically and gravely sinful.!® A confrére of his at the Angelicum, Marius 
Castellano, O.P., points out exactly what the Holy Office had in mind in this 
Monitum. He enumerates three opinions. The first holds that the amplexus 

46 E.g., Leone Babbini, O.F.M., “Continenza periodica e questioni connesse nel dis” 
corso di Pio XII alle ostetriche,” Palestra del clero, XXXI (Nov. 1, 1952), 967-73; A° 
Bonnar, O.F.M., Clergy Review, XXXVIII (Jan., 1953), 62. 

47 Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., The Register (National Edition) XXIX (Nov. 29, 
1953), 6, reprinting an article from Catholic Men. 

“48 Gerald Kelly, S.J., Linacre Quarterly, XIX (May and Nov., 1952), 39-43, 111-15. 

“8 Amplexus reservatus means intercourse in which penetration takes place and is con- 
tinued for a time, but neither party experiences orgasm before, during, or after the act. 

180 “‘Adnotationes ad Monitum de litteratura sexuali et de amplexu reservato,” Moni- 
tor ecclesiasticus, LX XVII (n. 4, 1952), 568-85. 

151 “Adnotationes ad Monitum S.S.C.S. Officii de ‘amplexu reservato,’”’ Ephemerides 
suris canonici, VIII (n. 4, 1952) 341-45. 
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reservaius is “simpliciter licitus, castus, omnibus commendabilis.” The 
second holds that it is not evil ratione objecti but only ratione finis vel adiunc- 
torum, which make it or can make it illicit. The third holds that it is evil in 
itself, either gravely or venially. ‘““The second and third opinions are not 
touched by the Monitum; the Holy Office intended to reprove only the 
first—so at least it seems to me—and to put an end to the dangerous habit 
of certain writers and confessors of praising and advising the use of the 
amplexus reservaius as permissible and commendable,” Fr. Castellano gives 
this merely as his personal opinion, but since he is a consultor of the Holy 
Office and one of its principal officials, he is in a position to have a particu- 
larly well-founded opinion on this point. 

The finest and most complete exposition of all these opinions is given by 
Jules Paquin, S.J." His bibliography of moralists who have treated this 
topic contains about eighty names. As to the argument from authorities he 
concludes: “The incomplete conjugal act [amplexus reservatus| does not 
involve in itself grave malice (the common and morally certain opinion), 
and it does not even involve [in itself] any venial malice (the common and 
solidly probable opinion today).” Fr. Paquin’s clear exposition of this 
entire matter avoids both the Scylla of severity and the Charybdis of laxity, 
illustrating vividly the practical reasons for the pastoral prescriptions of 
the Monitum.'™ 


Joun C. Forp, S.J. GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
Weston College St. Mary’s College 


M8 “T "étreinte réservée,” Sciences ecclésiastiques, V (May, 1953), 81-106. 

183 Other comments on the Monitum include. J. McCarthy, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXXIX (Jan., 1953), 57-60; Réné Carpentier, S.J., Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXIV 
(Nov., 1952), 974-80; Tomas Garcia Barberena, Revista espaftola de derecho canonico, 
VIII (Jan.-Apr., 1953), 163-78; TueoLocicat Stupres, XIV (Mar., 1953), 58-60. 
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NOTE 


THE LENTEN CATECHETICAL SYLLABUS IN 
FOURTH-CENTURY JERUSALEM 


The evidence as a whole strongly suggests that the syllabus of the Lenten 
catechesis at Jerusalem, both at the time of St. Cyril’s Catecheses (ca. 348) 
and in the year 394, for which there is important evidence from St. Jerome, 
was simply, or at least substantially, the Creed. It would follow that the 
well-known account in the Peregrinatio ad sancta loca (generally dated to ca. 
393-96) is inapplicable alike to the Jerusalem of 348 and of 394. 

The exact date of the Peregrinatio,' whose authoress is now thought to have 
been named Etheria or Egeria, cannot yet be regarded as definitively settled; 
nevertheless, the almost unanimous opinion of scholars favors a date within 
the last twenty years (usually the last decade) of the fourth century.? Two 
other dates have, however, been proposed. In 1948 Dom. E. Dekkers argued 
for 415-17, and previously Karl Meister had advocated a date as late as the 
first half of the reign of Justinian (527-65), in spite of the clear evidence in 
the Peregrinatio that the disciplina arcani was still in force in the Jerusalem 
described by Etheria.‘ 


1The Peregrinatio was first edited in 1887 by G. F. Gamurrini from an eleventh-cen- 
tury Arezzo MS under the title, Peregrinatio s. Silviae Aquitanae; references to Gamur- 
rini’s text or views are to this editio princeps. Gamurrini produced a second, improved 
edition in 1888; far the best text, however, is that edited by Paulus Geyer for the Vienna 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum (Vol. XX XIX) in 1898. References in this 
paper to the Peregrinatio are to the chapters and sections of Geyer’s edition, with the 
manuscript page, as given by Gamurrini, added in brackets. Héléne Pétré’s Ethérie: 
Journal de voyage (Sources chrétiennes, XXI; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1948) contains 
Geyer’s text, with slight alterations, and a French translation. 

*Gamurrini proposed the years 385-88, and this date appears to be accepted 
by Canon J. N. D. Kelly, who places the visit to Jerusalem “about forty years later” 
than the Catecheses (Early Christian Creeds [London: Longmans, 1950], p. 33). In 1922 
Férotin and Leclercq proposed a slightly later date, 393-96, and in 1939 Leclercq re- 
affirmed this view: “Nous disions (en 1922) vers 393-396; il n’y a pas lieu de modifier 
ces chiffres” (“Pélerinages aux Lieux saints,” Dict. d’arch. chrét., XIV, 100; cf. ““Etheria,” 
ibid., V, 552-84). This is also the date given by Canon F. L. Cross in the text of his St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem’s Lectures on the Christian Sacraments (London: S.P.C.K., 1951), p. 
xviii. This, or approximately this, date is also advocated by Deconinck and Duchesne, 
as well as by McClure and Feltoe (The Pilgrimage of Etheria (London: S.P.C.K., n.d.], 
pp. vii-xiv). 

*Cf. E. Dekkers, “De datum der Peregrinatio Egeriae en het feest van Ons Heer He- 
melvaart,” Sacris erudiri, I (1948), 181-205. 

‘Cf. M. L. McClure and C. L. Feltoe, op. cit., pp. viii-x. For the discipline arcani, 
cf. Peregrinatio, 46, 1, 2, 6 [72-73]. 
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It will be as well, before summarizing Etheria’s account of the Lenten 
syllabus, to quote the relevant passage in extenso: 


Consuetudo est enim hic talis, ut qui accedunt ad baptismum per ipsos dies 
quadraginta, quibus ieiunatur, primum mature a clericis exorcizentur, mox missa 
facta fuerit de Anastase matutina. Et statim ponitur cathedra episcopo ad Marty- 
rium in ecclesia maiore et sedent omnes in giro prope episcopo, qui baptidiandi 
sunt tam uiri tam mulieres, etiam loco stant patres uel matres, nec non etiam qui 
uolunt audire de plebe, omnes intrant et sedent, sed fideles. Catechuminus autem 
ibi non intrat, tunc qua episcopus docet illos legem sic: id est inchoans a Genese 
per illos dies quadraginta percurret omnes scripturas primum exponens carnaliter 
et sic illud soluens spiritualiter. Nec non etiam et de resurrectione, similiter et 
de fide omnia docentur per illos dies; hoc autem cathecisis appellatur. Et iam 
quando completae fuerint septimanae quinque, a quo docentur, tunc accipient 
simbolum, cuius simboli rationem similiter sicut omnium scripturarum rationem 
exponet eis singulorum sermonum primum carnaliter et sic spiritualiter, ita et 
simbolum exponet. . . . Ac sic tribus horis docentur ad die per septimanas septem. 
Octaua enim septimana quadragesimarum, id est quae appellatur septimana 
maior, iam non uacat eos doceri. . . .* 


We learn from an earlier passage in the Peregrinatio that Lent lasted for 
eight weeks in Jerusalem in Etheria’s time, but that neither Sundays nor 
Saturdays, with the exception of Holy Saturday, were fast-days.® It is 
natural to interpret the present passage as stating (1) that catechetical 
instructions were given every morning by the bishop on each of the thirty- 
five fast-days of the first seven weeks of Lent, no instructions being given 
during the week immediately preceding Easter; and (2) that the catechetical 
instruction fell into two distinct parts, the syllabus for the first five weeks 
being Holy Scripture together with the resurrection and faith, while the 
Creed, which was delivered to the candidates only at the end of the fifth 
week, formed the subject-matter of the instructions only during the sixth 
and seventh weeks. 

It appears to have been fairly widely assumed that Etheria’s account of 
the Jerusalem catechesis is valid for the time of St. Cyril’s Catecheses (ca. 
348). Recently, for instance, Canon J. N. D. Kelly has written of the data 
supplied by St. Cyril being “confirmed and augmented” by the Peregrinatio;’ 
and the same writer appears to be drawing on the Peregrinatio when he writes 
that at Jerusalem in the middle of the fourth century “(probably at the end 
of the fifth week) the creed was delivered to the catechumens. The remaining 
two weeks before Holy Week were occupied in expounding it.”’* Previously 


5 Peregrinatio, 46, 1-4 [72-73]. ® Ibid., 27, 1 [60]. 
7 Early Christian Creeds, p. 33. 5 Ibid. 
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Fernand Cabrol not only accepted Etheria’s account of a double course of 
pre-baptismal lectures, with two distinct syllabuses, as generally valid for 
St. Cyril’s time, but even attempted a detailed correlation of the Catecheses 
ad illuminandos with Etheria’s double course.® 

It is here proposed to show (1) that Cabrol’s attempt to establish a de- 
tailed correlation between the Catecheses and the Peregrinatio fails; (2) that 
Etheria’s double course is wholly and in principle irreconcilable with the 
Catecheses; (3) that Etheria’s account is equally irreconcilable with the 
evidence of St. Jerome bearing on the Jerusalem catechesis in the last decade 
of the fourth century, i.e., the very time to which the statements of the 
Peregrinatio are commonly supposed to refer; and (4) to consider the evidence 
of the Old Armenian Lectionary and the possibility of Etheria’s account 
having originated in a mistake. 


CRITICISM OF CABROL’S THEORY 


Cabrol attempted to assign the Procatechesis and the eighteen lectures of 
Cyril’s first series (the Catecheses ad illuminandos) to their proper places in 
the scheme imposed by the Peregrinatio. The Procatechesis can almost 
certainly be assigned to the first Sunday of Lent.” As regards the eighteen 
pre-baptismal lectures, Cabrol concluded that, since the sixth to the seven- 
teenth inclusive deal in order with articles of the Creed, they belong to the 
second course mentioned by Etheria, and therefore to the sixth and seventh 
weeks. Only the Procatechesis and the first four Catecheses, Cabrol con- 
cluded, belong to the first five weeks, the majority of the discourses repre- 
senting the first course having perished. 

Cabrol’s arrangement, therefore, is as follows: Cait. I-IV belong to the 
first five weeks; no place is assigned to Cat. V; Cait. VI-XI were preached 
on the six days, Monday to Saturday, of the sixth week; and Catt. XII-XVII 
similarly on the six week-days of the seventh week. Cat. XVIII is assigned 
to Palm Sunday with the remark that it is outside the series and belongs 
with the redditio symboli, or formal profession of the Creed, which Etheria 
appears to place on Palm Sunday." 


* CE. Les Eglises de Jérusalem: La discipline et la liturgie au IVe siécle (Paris—Poitiers, 
1895), chap. VIII [misprinted VII], esp. pp. 156-59. 

10 Cf. Peregrinatio, 45-46 [72-73]; also A. A. Toutée, “Monitum in Procatechesim,” 
PG, XXXIII, 327-28. Migne reprinted Dom Toutée’s great edition of the Catecheses 
(Paris, 1720). The edition of Reisch] and Rupp (Munich, 1848-60) has a slightly better 
text; there is no modern critical edition. All references to the works of Cyril are to the 
numbers and sections of the Catecheses as given in Migne (PG, XXXTIII); it is Migne’s 
(i.e., Toutée’s) text that is followed. 

1 Cf. Peregrinatio, 46, 5-6 [73]. 
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Cabrol recognized the difficulty that this arrangement supposes that 
catechetical instructions were given on the Saturdays of the sixth and 
seventh weeks, in spite of Etheria’s explicit statement to the contrary. He 
suggested that either Etheria was thinking, when she excluded Saturdays, 
only of the first five weeks, or that in this point the custom might have 
changed during the interval between the delivery of Cyril’s Catecheses and 
Etheria’s pilgrimage to the Holy Places. Cabrol also recognized the difficulty 
that on his arrangement Cai. XIV would have been preached on a Wednes- 
day, whereas it is certain from the words, “yesterday, on the Lord’s Day” 
(XIV, 24), that it was delivered on a Monday. 

There are, however, other objections to Cabrol’s view. There is, for in- 
stance, the difficulty that, while according to Cabrol’s scheme Cai. XI 
would have been preached on the Saturday of the sixth week and Cat. XII 
on the following Monday, in fact the words, “Remember what was said 
yesterday concerning His Godhead” (XII, 4), make it reasonably certain 
that Cat. XI and XII were delivered on successive days. 

Again, it is scarcely possible to explain away the difficulty of finding a 
suitable place for Cat. XVIII by saying that it is outside the scheme en- 
visaged by the Peregrinatio. Since the subject of Cat. XVIII is the final 
articles of the Jerusalem Creed—“in one holy Catholic Church, and in the 
resurrection of the flesh, and in the everlasting life” —it ought (if the schemes 
of the Peregrinatio and the Catecheses are related) to find a place in the 
Peregrinatio’s second course (that on the Creed), except for the section on 
the resurrection of the flesh, which is one of the topics of the Peregrinatio’s 
first course. Nor, in any case, can this discourse be assigned to Palm Sunday; 
it is clear from the reference to Good Friday in XVIII, 17 that it was de- 
livered on Holy Saturday. 

On Cabrol’s supposition, again, baptism and the remission of sins ought, 
as being contained in the Creed, to come in the second course. But in fact, 
as St. Cyril himself observes (XVIII, 17), they were the subject of the 
earliest discourses: “The faith which we rehearse [i.e., the Creed] contains 
in order the following: ‘And in one baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins; and in the resurrection of the flesh; and in eternal life.’ Now of 
baptism and repentance we have spoken in the earliest lectures.” 


ETHERIA’S ACCOUNT INCOMPATIBLE WITH CYRIL’S 


Central in the Peregrinatio’s account is the distinction between two 
courses,” together with the statement that the Creed was not delivered 
until the end of the fifth week. Now the text of the Caiecheses makes it all 


% The first on Scripture, the resurrection, and “faith”; the second (covering the sixth 
and seventh weeks) on the Creed. 
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but certain that in Cyril’s time the Creed was delivered shortly after the 
beginning of Lent. In IV, 3 Cyril says: “Before delivering you over to the 
Creed, I think it well now to give a concise summary of the necessary doc- 
trines, to prevent the multitude of things to be said and the interval of all 
the days of holy Lent from begetting forgetfulness in the minds of the simpler 
among you.” The obvious inference from this, that the Creed is to be de- 
livered without delay, is confirmed by the fact that the Creed is actually 
delivered to the candidates towards the end of the following lecture (V, 12). 
On the other hand, Cat. IV itself is generally thought to have been spoken 
towards the beginning of Lent, and the second part of the passage just 
quoted (“‘to prevent,” etc.) strongly confirms this assumption. 

Two other passages indicate that Cyril’s whole syllabus in the Catecheses 
was the Creed, and are difficult to reconcile with the double course of the 
Peregrinatio. These are the passages where St. Cyril, at the beginning and 
at the end of the course, gives a summary indication of the scope of the 
lectures. First, in the Procatechesis, after explaining that one of the purposes 
of the catechesis is to arm the candidates with ammunition for controversy 
with Jews and Gentiles, Samaritans and heretics, Cyril continues: “You 
must be instructed in the doctrine of the living God, of the judgment, of 
Christ, of the resurrection.’ Of the four heads of instruction here mentioned, 
the last three are doctrines contained in the Creed; the first probably refers 
to the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity (often called “theology” by the 
Fathers), which was probably regarded as the centre and essence of the 
Creed. Certainly nothing is said here about a Scripture course. 

In the second passage Cyril, looking back on the course now ending, says: 
“On the subject, then, of the holy and apostolic faith delivered to you to 
profess [i.e., the Creed], we have spoken, by the Lord’s grace, as many 
lectures as was possible in these past days of Lent” (XVIII, 32). “Faith” 
(xloris) here certainly means the Creed; for at this point in his last lecture 
before Easter Cyril has just concluded his exposition of the last clause of 
the Jerusalem Creed, “and in life everlasting.’"* The use of the technical 


3 Procatechesis, 11. Translations of the Calecheses are sometimes indebted to the 
Church-Gifford translation in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, VII (Ox- 
ford, 1893). 

4 Cf. infra. 

6 Tt is, of course, the Jerusalem Creed that is spoken of in this study. Much of the 
actual wording of the Jerusalem Creed is quoted by Cyril; a comparison of the text with 
the titles of the Catecheses leaves no doubt about the substance of the remaining articles. 
The reconstruction of the Jerusalem Creed in sufficient detail for the purposes of this 
study presents no problem. For the reconstruction, cf. Toutée, PG, XX XIII, 533-34; 
E. H. Gifford, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, VII, xlvii; Le Bachelet, 
Dict. de théol. cath., III, 2539-40; Kelly, op. cit., pp. 183-84. 
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words, rapadobelons div els txayyedlay, puts the matter beyond doubt, 
Cyril regularly refers to the Creed as “the faith” (4 riers), either simply 
or in some periphrasis; he never, as Toutée noticed,'* uses obpBodov for the 
Creed. Cyril’s statements here, then, while perfectly natural if the Creed 
had been the syllabus throughout Lent, would be very strange if the Creed 
had been delivered only at the end of the fifth week and had formed the 
subject of only two weeks’ instructions. 

Two other passages in the Catecheses provide further evidence against 
the alleged Scripture course in Cyril’s time. First, it is remarkable that there 
is no hint of a Scripture course for the @wrifdueron in the passage (IV, 33-36) 
where Cyril gives his formal teaching on such matters as the canon of 
Scripture and the place of the Scriptures in the Christian scheme. The 
second passage seems positively to exclude such a course; there, just before 
the delivery of the Creed, Cyril says: “For since all cannot read the Scrip- 
tures, some being hindered by a want of learning and others by a want of 
leisure, to prevent the soul perishing from ignorance we comprise the whole 
doctrine of faith [i.e., the Creed] in a few lines” (V, 12). The assumption 
here seems to be that the Jerusalem Christian’s chief source of knowledge 
of the Scriptures, apart from the Creed regarded as a summary of Scripture, 
was private study. Although one cannot press such an extreme conclusion, 
since ordinary sermons, for example, normally contained exegesis of Scrip- 
ture, yet it is difficult to suppose that these words of Cyril were addressed 
to an audience which either had just attended, or was about to attend, a 
five-weeks course of lectures on Scripture. This passage does, on the other 
hand, imply that a course on the Creed was, in Cyril’s view, inevitably also 
a course on Scripture. Passages to be quoted presently put this beyond doubt. 

While, then, the very conception of a sharp distinction between Creed and 
Scripture is not without its difficulties, these difficulties would have arisen 
in an acute form for Cyril on account of his explicit awareness of the inti- 
mate connection between Creed and Scripture. Such a separation of Creed 
and Scripture as Etheria’s account would appear to entail is utterly alien to 
the Catecheses. In the Catecheses Scripture and doctrine are closely inter- 
woven, the preacher constantly appealing to Scripture for the proof or 
illustration of doctrine. Altogether there are more than 1300 quotations of 
Scripture—not one of them, incidentally, being introduced by the remark 
that the passage had already been discussed in a Scripture course. 

Apart from Cyril’s practice, we have in the Catecheses clear statements 
of his theory of the relation between Creed and Scripture. In IV, 17 Cyril 
asserts the practical impossibility, in preaching, of separating doctrine from 
Holy Writ: “For concerning the divine and holy mysteries of the faith not 


6 Cf. PG, XXXII, 525-28. 
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even a casual statement must be delivered without the Holy Scriptures.” At 
the moment of the delivery of the Creed (V, 12) he states explicitly his view 
of the Creed as a summary of the central doctrines of Scripture: 


At the proper season expect the confirmation out of Holy Scripture of each 
part of the contents [of the Creed]. For the articles of the faith [i.e., the Creed] 
were not composed as seemed good to men, but the most important points col- 
lected out of all the Scriptures make up one complete teaching of the faith. Just 
as the mustard seed in one small grain contains many branches, so also this faith 
[the Creed] has embraced in a few words all the knowledge of godliness in the Old 
and New Testaments. 


Anyone who took this view of the relation of Creed and Scripture would 
surely have felt such a separation of the two as is postulated by Etheria’s 
two courses to be in the highest degree artificial and embarrassing. 


EVIDENCE OF ST. JEROME 


Etheria’s account, therefore, of the Lenten teaching, with its twofold 
course and delivery of the Creed only after the ifth week, is irreconcilable 
with the Catecheses. It is of even greater interest, since the date most gener- 
ally favored for the Peregrinatio is 393-96, to find in St. Jerome’s contro- 
versial work, Ad Pammachium, contra Io1nnem Hierosolymitanum, evidence 
that Etheria’s account is equally inapplicable to the Jerusalem of 394. 

St. Jerome’s Contra Ioannem is a kind of open letter directed against that 
John of Jerusalem who, or: Cyril’s death in 386, succeeded him as Bishop of 
Jerusalem and ruled the see until ca. 417. It was written ca. 396-99, probably 
towards the end of 396 or early in 397; its evidence about the Lenten teaching 
refers to the year 394.” The origin of this work was as follows. St. Jerome, 
besides suspecting John of Origenism, had criticized him for dealing in a 
single sermon with “the whole circle of doctrine” and “all ecclesiastical 
questions.””!* John, in a letter addressed to Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, 
had defended himself on both counts; and the Contra Ioannem is Jerome’s 


1 Migne reprinted Vallarsi’s edition of St. Jerome; the text of the Contra Ioannem is 
in PL, XXIII, 371-412 (in Migne’s variant edition of Jerome, XXIII, 355-96). For the 
passage here discussed, cf. cols. 379-82; in Vallarsi’s original edition (Venice, 1767), II, 
419-20. English quotations follow, in the main, Fremantle’s translation in Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, VI, 424-47; the only words, however, which Fre- 
mantle punctuates as a quotation of John are “stir you up.” For the dates, cf. Freman- 
tle, op. cit., p. 424; J. Forget, Dict. de théol. cath., VIII, 899-900 and 916. F. 
Cayré, Précis de patrologie, I (Paris—Tournai—Rome, 1931), dates it to 396 in one place 
(p. 560, n. 6) and to 397 in another (p. 483; the English translation has 387 instead of 
the original 397; cf. Manual of Patrology, I [Paris—Tournai—Rome, 1936], 495). 

18 Contra Ioannem, 10-11. This and further references to the Contra Ioannem are to 
the chapters in Migne’s edition, reproduced in Fremantle’s translation. 
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rebuttal of John’s excuses. Jerome accuses his opponent of disingenuousness 
in that he had pleaded inconsistently both that his sermon had been preached 
extempore, prompted by the lesson for the day, and that it had been a 
deliberate recapitulation of his Lenten preaching to the candidates for 
baptism. What gives extraordinary value to Jerome’s testimony is the fact 
that he is frequently actually quoting, in Latin translation, passages from 
the letter of the Bishop of Jerusalem. This is apparent from the work as a 
whole, and Jerome’s possession of the text of John’s letter is certain from the 
words: “And first, before I translate and insert in this book the letter which 
you wrote to Bishop Theophilus...” (chap. 4). 

The passage in the Conira Ioannem in which important evidence con- 
cerning the Lenten catechesis appears incidentally is worth quoting in full: 


Is there any man in his right senses who would declare that in a single sermon 
he had discussed “the faith and all the doctrines of the Church”? Pray show me 
that lesson. . . . But . . . you promise one thing and present another. “Our custom 
is” [you say] “for the space of forty days to deliver the doctrine of the holy and 
adorable Trinity to those who are to be baptized.” But if the lesson for the day 
stimulated you to discuss all doctrines in a single hour, what necessity was there 
to repeat the instruction of the forty days?!* If, on the other hand, you meant 
to recapitulate what you said during the whole of Lent, how could one lesson 
“stir you up” to speak of all these doctrines? But even here his language is am- 
biguous; for possibly he took occasion from the particular lesson to go over sum- 
marily what he was accustomed to deliver in the Church to the candidates for 
baptism during the forty days of Lent.” 


To take a small point first: Since John’s sermon, as Toutée noticed,” 
appears to correspond to Cyril’s Cat. IV, “On the Ten Dogmas,” it is 
probable that there had been no significant change between 348 and 394 in 
the custom, apparently peculiar to the Church of Jerusalem, of summarizing 
“the faith and all the doctrines of the Church” in a single sermon. 

What is of far greater interest, however, is the fact that we have here 
from the pen of Jerome—or rather of John, Cyril’s successor—a direct 
description of the syllabus of the Lenten teaching in the phrase, “the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” The passage also contains an indirect description of the 
Lenten teaching; for since it is stated that the sermon was a recapitulation 
of the Lenten teaching, descriptions of the subject-matter of the former are 


19So Fremantle; but, as the sense required appears to be, “why was it necessary to 
drag in the alternative explanation about recapitulating the Lenten teaching?’’, the 
translation perhaps should be: “what was the point of the ‘recapitulating the instruc- 
tion of the forty days’?” 

2° Contra Ioannem, 13. Cf. PG, XXXII, 451-52. 
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also descriptions of the latter. It is true that Jerome questions John’s 
intention to recapitulate the teaching of “the forty days of Lent’; but what- 
ever the real motive of the sermon, there was.agreement about the ground 
it covered, and consequently there would have been no point in describing 
the sermon as a recapitulation of the Lenten teaching unless it was so describ- 
able. 

To take the description of the sermon first: It suggests (if we remember 
that the sermon was a recapitulation of the Lenten teaching) that the 
syllabus of the pre-baptismal teaching was the Creed, or at least that it 
covered doctrine only; there is no suggestion of a Scripture course or of any 
double course. The sermon is three times described as being “de fide et 
omnibus ecclesiasticis dogmatibus.”” This phrase may refer generally to 
the whole of Christian doctrine, of the main points of which the Creed is a 
summary. It is, however, not improbable that fides, presumably a transla- 
tion of John’s rioris, means, as wiorts so often does in the Catecheses, the 
Creed. In that case the addition, “de omnibus” etc., if it is not simply an 
explanatory expansion of fides, was probably added to cover the minor 
doctrines which we find treated after the Creed in Cat. IV. Cat. IV, indeed, 
which Cyril likewise describes as a summary of the whole Lenten teaching,” 
is the best commentary on the description of John’s sermon. Cat. IV, the 
discourse ‘“‘On the Ten Dogmas,”’ first (1-17) expounds briefly those articles 
of the Creed which concern the three Divine Persons: God, Father and 
Creator; the Son, His Incarnation, virgin birth, passion, descent into hell 
(incidentally), resurrection, ascension, second coming; the Holy Ghost. 
Cyril then treats briefly (18 ff.) of man, meats, apparel, the resurrection of 
the flesh, baptism, and Scripture (the canon, etc.). This agrees fairly well 
with Jerome’s presumably incomplete list of the topics covered in the ser- 
mon: “the Trinity, the assumption of our Lord’s body, the cross, [the 
descent into ?] hell, the nature of angels, the condition of souls, the Savior’s 
resurrection and our own.’™ The only clearly new item here is “the nature 
of angels,”’ and this may be due to John’s Origenistic interests.” 

If the parallel with Cat. IV is sound, it is likely that, while subsidiary 
matters were included in John’s sermon (as in Cyril’s Cat. IV), fides, or the 
Creed, alone was the subject of his Lenten teaching—just as the Creed is the 
basis of the Catecheses, and the other topics occurring in Cat. IV do not re- 
appear in the later lectures. 

The general argument of this essay, however, is not tied to this detailed 
interpretation, however probable, of the phrase, “de fide et omnibus ec- 


= Contra Ioannem, 11, 12, 13. % Cf. Cat. IV, 3. 
*% Contra Ioannem, 10. 8 Cf. ibid., 7, 17, 19. 
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clesiasticis dogmatibus.”” On any interpretation this phrase would be a 
natural description of the syllabus of the Catecheses, while it is hardly 
applicable to the syllabus described in the Peregrinatio. 

The direct description of the Lenten syllabus is contained in John’s 
statement, quoted above in English, that their custom at Jerusalem was 
“ut iis qui baptizandi sunt per quadraginta dies publice tradamus sanctam 
et adorandam trinitatem.” It can hardly be doubted that the reference here 
is to the Creed. The Jerusalem Creed, after all, like our Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, was, in its scheme and its substance, primarily a confession 
of faith in the Blessed Trinity. The Creed is about God in Himself, triune, 
and the two principal works of God, the creation and the redemption, in 
both of which the three Persons cooperated. Moreover, there are clear signs 
in the Catecheses that the essentially trinitarian character of the Creed was 
clearly recognized in the Jerusalem tradition. In Cat. IV, immediately after 
the first or trinitarian part of his discourse, Cyril says: ‘Next to the knowl- 
edge of this venerable, glorious, and all-holy faith [the Creed], learn further 

....”” And yet, although it is only the trinitarian part that is described as 
credal, the topics of the second part of Cat. IV include such articles of the 
Jerusalem Creed as the resurrection of the flesh, baptism unto the remission 
of sins, and life everlasting. That is to say, the appellation of “the faith,” 
or “Creed,” is reserved for those articles alone (listed above) which expressly 
concern the Divine Persons. 

The identification of “the delivery of the Holy Trinity” as the delivery 
and exposition of the Creed is also confirmed by the plainly trinitarian 
“short form” of the Creed which the candidates twice repeated during the 
baptismal ceremony (Cat. XIX, 9 and XX, 4). 

In another striking passage Cyril, speaking of the disciplina arcani, says: 
“To hear the Gospel is permitted to all; but ‘the glory of the Gospel”® is 
reserved for Christ’s true disciples .... It is not the custom to expound to 
the Gentiles these mysteries which the Church now reveals to thee. For we 
do not reveal to the Gentiles the mysteries of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost” (VI, 29). While the precise logical form of the concluding 
argument is not fully explicit, it is natural to understand this passage as 
implying that “the mysteries of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost” 
are identical with the mysteries expounded in Cyril’s Lenten course. Now 
evidence has been produced above that Cyril’s syllabus was the Creed, which, 
like the whole doctrine of the Catecheses, was subject to the disciplina 
arcani. Vallarsi apparently thought the identification of the “doctrine of 


%6 Cf. II Cor. 4:4. * Cf. Procatechesis, 12; Cat., V, 12 (for the Creed). 
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the Holy Trinity” as the Creed obvious; for he glossed the phrase, without 
comment, fidet symbolum.?* 

By this phrase, then, St. Jerome meant the Creed, and there is every 
indication that he was thinking of the whole of Lent when he spoke of the 
Creed as the syllabus; for in the relatively short passage quoted he speaks 
three times of “‘the forty days” and once of “the whole of Lent.” 

If this is a correct interpretation of the passage in the Conira Ioannem— 
and assuming that the John-Jerome statement is itself accurate—it follows 
that Etheria’s account of the Lenten syllabus is inapplicable even to the 
time (ca. 394) of which she is generally supposed to have been writing. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions so far reached are as follows. First, St. Cyril’s Lenten 
syllabus in the middle of the fourth century was, at least substantially, the 
Creed. 

Secondly, there is no reason to think that the extant Calecheses is incom- 
plete. The completeness of the Catecheses follows from the first conclusion 
taken together with the fact that the Creed appears to be fully expounded 
in the extant Catecheses. It is confirmed by the fact that, while there are 
in the Catecheses many references to other discourses, all but a very few of 
these references are either recognizably to other discourses in the extant 
series or are expressly to sermons preached on Sundays; the three exceptions” 
could be references to ordinary sermons. 

Thirdly, the syllabus of the extant Catecheses is, at least substantially, the 
Creed. This conclusion follows from the first two conclusions and is con- 
firmed by simple inspection.” That Cat. VI-XVIII deal in order with 
articles of the Creed is obvious. But Cabrol’s assumption that, because the 
Creed is only delivered at the end of Cat. V, therefore the earlier discourses 
must have had some different subject-matter, is refuted by St. Cyril himself 
in the passage already quoted: “Now of baptism and repentance we have 
spoken in the earliest lectures” (XVIII, 22). This clearly refers to Cait. I-III 
which, although they differ somewhat in character, having a more practical 
and moral bearing, from the Jater lectures, yet have for their subject the 
topics mentioned in the article of the Jerusalem Creed, “in one baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins.’’ Only two lectures, IV and V, are left. 


*8 Vallarsi, op. cit., II, 419-20. 29 Cat., XII, 18; XIII, 9; XIII, 16. 

* The question of the syllabus of the Cafecheses is distinct from the problem, with 
which this paper is principally concerned, of Cyril’s Lenten syllabus. This second ques- 
tion cannot be settled by inspection, since it cannot be initially assumed that the Cate- 
cheses is complete. 
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The first half of Cat. IV is a summary exposition of the directly “divine” 
or trinitarian articles of the Creed; the second part contains some extra 
credal matter. Cai. V deals with “faith” in both of the Jerusalem senses: 
first with the virtue of faith and then with the general character of the Creed. 
Even the first part is concerned with the Creed in so far as it is equivalently 
an exposition of the first work of the Creed, credo; in the second part the 
Creed itself is delivered. 

Fourthly, Etheria’s account of the Lenten syllabus is consequently in- 
applicable to the Catecheses and to the middle of the fourth century. 

Fifthly, the passage in the Conira Ioannem indicates that in the year 394 
the Lenten syllabus was still simply the Creed; it also witnesses to the con- 
stancy of the Jerusalem tradition even in such minor matters as the dis- 
course “On the Ten Dogmas,” and perhaps also in the continued use of 
mlors for the Creed. 


EVIDENCE OF THE OLD ARMENIAN LECTIONARY 


Since Etheria’s pilgrimage is commonly dated to the last decade of the 
fourth century, this last conclusion is of considerable interest. The obvious 
inference might appear to be that the Peregrinatio’s account of the Lenten 
catechesis, incompatible as it is with the Catecheses and the Contra Ioannem, 
constitutes internal evidence for the view that the Peregrinatio belongs to 
some time after the fourth century, perhaps to the date, 415-17, advocated 
by Dom E. Dekkers. 

The solution of the problem, however, appears not to be so simple. The 
Old Armenian Lectionary," which claims in its preface to give the order of 
services for the Jerusalem Church, gives nineteen lessons for the Lenten 
catecheses. The first eighteen of these Scripture readings, introduced by the 
words, “for the holy Quadragesima,” and followed by the rubric, ‘Here 
ends the canon of them that are going to be baptized,” correspond exactly 
with the lections at the head of the eighteen Catecheses ad illuminandos, 
lections which are in many cases confirmed by the text of the lectures. The 
nineteenth lection is twice adduced by Cyril in XVIII, 25. The Old Armenian 
Lectionary is probably to be dated to about 440; it was certainly composed 
before 530, and it is later than 417, the date of the death of John of Jerusalem, 
who is commemorated in it on March 29. 

The evidence of this Lectionary is clearly difficult to reconcile either with 
the double course alleged by Etheria or with her statement that there was a 


1 For this paragraph, cf. F. C. Conybeare and J. A. Maclean, Rituale Armenorum 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905), esp. p. 518. 
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daily catechesis during the first seven weeks of Lent. It strongly suggests, on 
the contrary, that the syllabus and general scheme of the Lenten catechesis 
had remained essentially unchanged since the time of the Catecheses. With 
the exception of the Peregrinatio, indeed, all the evidence agrees, presenting 
a consistent picture with which it seems impossible to reconcile the state- 
ments of Etheria. 

In itself, Etheria’s account, with its first course on Scripture, the resurrec- 
tion, and faith, and its second on the Creed, presents some puzzling features. 
Taken strictly, some of its statements are contradictory. Before the mention 
of the second course it is twice stated that the first course, or Scripture alone, 
occupies the whole forty days. Again, whether “the resurrection” in the first 
course means the resurrection of Christ or the resurrection of the flesh (or 
both), it is included in the Creed. Why, again, is “faith,” if it means the 
virtue of faith, grouped with the resurrection and Scripture rather than with 
the Creed? Another odd feature of the passage is the statement that the 
Creed, like the Scriptures, is expounded “primum carnaliter et sic spiri- 
tualiter”; as applied to the Creed, this phrase seems to have remained so 
far unexplained. 

The most curious feature, however, of this passage in the original text has 
disappeared in Geyer’s and subsequent texts. In the MS Etheria reports 
the bishop’s allocution as follows: “Per istas septem septimanas legem 
omnem edocti estis scripturarum necnon etiam de fide audistis; audistis 
etiam et de resurrectione carnis, sed et singuli omnem rationem ut potuistis 
tamen adhuc cathecumeni audire”’ (46, 6). In this summary of the Lenten 
syllabus there is no mention of the Creed, which the candidates had just 
formally rendered to the bishop, unless it is referred to under one or both of 
the headings, legem scripturarum and fide. If, however, it is so referred to, 
the question inevitably arises whether in the main passage also “Scripture,” 
“the law,” “faith,” and the Creed (symbolum) did not, for Etheria’s in- 
formants, all mean much the same thing. Geyer, however, emended singuli 
to simboli, an unquestionably pretty emendation which may well be right, 
although it is not altogether without difficulty. 

In any case, it is a striking fact about the Peregrinatio’s account of the 
syllabus that, when it is interpreted according to Cyrillan terminology, the 
distinction between the two courses breaks down almost completely. All 
three constituents of the first course would be included in the second. De 
fide omnia, reminiscent of such phrases in the Catecheses as rd way d6ypya Tijs 
ricrews (V, 12), would refer to the Creed; Scripture would be the Creed writ 
large; and the resurrection is included in the Creed. 
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A HYPOTHESIS 


What, then, are the chances of this passage being due to a mistake by 
Etheria? The languages spoken at Jerusalem in Etheria’s time were Greek 
and Syriac, some of the natives speaking Greek, some Syriac, and some both. 
The bishop always preached in Greek and a priest simultaneously inter- 
preted in Syriac. Graeco-latini either interpreted or gave a running com- 
mentary in Latin for the benefit of the pilgrims from the West.” Etheria, 
coming from Galicia in Spain, is unlikely to have known much, if any, Greek 
before her arrival in the East. She must have picked up some Greek in the 
course of her extensive travels, but whether this was much more than a 
smattering is not altogether clear. Some writers rate her Greek quite highly. 
If, however, Geyer is right in his unfavorable estimate of her knowledge of 
Greek,® Etheria would have been largely dependent for her information 
about the Lenten syllabus on the interpreters, to whom, coming from the 
Latin Church, she might have listened with false expectations and as a 
stranger to their terminology. 

In view, then, of the apparent impossibility of reconciling Etheria’s with 
other accounts of the Lenten syllabus at Jerusalem, it seems possible that 
Etheria in this passage was reporting an oral statement which she had not 
fully understood, and that her informants, in speaking of “Scripture, the 
resurrection, and faith” as well as of “the symbol,” were making so many 
attempts to describe the unchanged syllabus of the Cavecheses, i.e., the Creed; 
and that what they really told her was that the Creed was delivered, not 
after the fifth week, but—what would have been very surprising to a West- 
erner—early in Lent, at the end of the fifth Jecture, as in the Catecheses.™ 


Glasgow, Scotland A. A. STEPHENSON, S.J. 


* For the languages spoken at Jerusalem and the arrangements for interpreters, cf. 
Peregrinatio, 47, 3-5 [73-74]. 

33 “Vix mediocriter gnara”’ (op. cit., p. xiv). 

% If Conybeare’s view that the Lectionary is the lectionary used in Jerusalem in “the 
last half of the fourth century” (Ritwale Armenorum, p. 181, note a) is correct, the ex- 
planation of the discrepancy between the Peregrinatio on the one hand and the Cateche- 
ses, the Contra Ioannem, and the Armenian Lectionary on the other may be that the 
Peregrinatio belongs to the early fifth century, perhaps to the date, 415-17, advocated 
by Dom E. Dekkers. If Abbot Cappelle and others are right in assigning the Lectionary 
to ca. 432, its evidence strengthens the suspicion that Etheria’s account originated in a 
mistake. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERPRETATIO MARIOLOGICA PROTOEVANGELII POSTTRIDENTINA. By Ti- 
burtius Gallus, S.J. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1953. Pp. 286. 

Not the least pleasant result of the long study by the Church’s theolo- 
gians of past traditions concerning the Assumption of Our Lady has been a 
series of works which present sectionally the opinions of ecclesiastical writers 
from patristic times down to our own day on the mariological side of the 
Protevangelium (Gen. 3:15). First to appear was the book of Fr. Drewniak 
(Dom Leander, O.S.B.) covering the patristic age, Die mariologische Deu- 
tung von Gen. 3, 15 in der Viterzeit (Breslau, 1934). Next came the present 
author with his Interpretatio mariologica Protoevangelii tempore postpatristico 
usque ad Concilium Tridentinum (Rome, 1949), carrying the inquiry onward 
to where the present work begins. 

The book at hand is but the first half of a projected study which will span 
the period between Trent and the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
(A series of articles in Marianum, XIII [1951] by V. G. Bertelli, not yet in 
book form, covers the period between the two dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception and of the Assumption of Our Lady.) The point of division be- 
tween the two parts, and the culminating point of the present study, is 1660, 
the year of the publication of de la Haye’s Biblia maxima versionum. 

It will depend on what one expects to find from the title whether one is 
disappointed or pleased with the author’s presentation. Certainly the author 
offers no ready-made analysis of the material of the period covered; nor does 
he present an easy-flowing, progressive text to the reader who is seeking an 
instrument of profitable relaxation. Rather the book from beginning to end 
is an impressive compilation of verbatim quotations from upwards of a hun- 
dred exegetes and theologians of the period examined. In the reviewer’s 
opinion the author has chosen the more lastingly beneficial method of pre- 
senting his study; it is more practical, helpful, effective both for teacher and 
student. 

The book is easy reading, but only in small doses because of its nature. 
Author after author travels back and forth over the same short biblical verse, 
and repetition is widespread and inevitable, not only with respect to ideas 
directly connected with the text, but also with respect to opinions which may 
show up not only under the name of their originators but also as citations 
under the names of others. Obviously a little of this suffices at any one sit- 
ting. 

Two main divisions appear in the book, a shorter section (54 pages) 
which closes with the publication of the Clementine Bible (1592), and a 
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longer one (221 pages) going on to the Biblia maxima. In the earlier part 
thirty-eight Catholic and ten Protestant authors are represented; in the 
second section the Catholic exegetes and theologians cited number 114, the 
non-Catholics 22. Lack of proportion, naturally, is due to the author’s chief 
aim; the non-Catholic viewpoint (represented by prominent names such as 
Calvin, Melanchthon, Beza) is sufficiently recorded to givea fair idea of what 
was thought of the Protevangelium in Protestantism’s heyday. Each of the 
two sections has a brief analysis of a page or two, and the last section has an 
additional comprehensive conclusion to the whole work. In neither analysis 
did the reviewer find an answer to a small doubt which had arisen in his 
mind: how far does the present selection of authors go in being characteristic 
of the post-Tridentine tradition as a whole? The author has noted in his 
Introduction (p. xiii) that out of an immense amount of material, he has 
selected some 500 authors for consideration; in the present book he has 
cited 184; are we to expect 316 in the next volume, or are we to have a fur- 
ther paring down? In any event it would be helpful to the reader for the 
author to indicate in his subsequent work how closely his cited authors ap- 
proach those not cited in the matter of a mariological or non-mariological 
interpretation of the Protevangelium. He indicates, for instance, at the end 
of his first section that fifty percent of the authors cited have a mariological 
as well as a christological interpretation of Gen. 3:15 (p. 54); the reader 
would like to know if that percentage would also be true among authors not 
cited, so that he could feel safe in considering the material presented as truly 
representative of its time. 


Woodstock College Francis X. Perrce, S.J. 


Jesus Curistus, MITTELPUNKT DER WELTANSCHAUUNG, I: VON ORPHEUS 
zur ZINNE DES TEMPELS. By Adolph Vykopal. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; 
Paderborn: Schéningh, 1953. Pp. 224. 

Any book entitled “Christ the Center of Philosophy: From Orpheus to 
the Pinnacle of the Temple” is bound to attract attention, no matter who 
the author. In this case one’s curiosity is further aroused by the fact that the 
author, who writes from Eich in S. W. Germany, has his book published in 
Belgium with the imprimatur of the Bishop of Luxembourg. But even so, 
one is hardly prepared for the curious contents which Vykopal unfolds before 
his readers. 

Vykopal feels that the time is now ripe for a new philosophical synthesis 
which will be based on Christ and not Aristotle: a philosophy which will 
utilize the best elements of all the traditions (particularly the Platonic- 
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Augustinian), and will at the same time propose new categories of thought 
based on the ontological and epistemological revolution wrought in the 
world by the coming of Christ. But the volume under review is merely pre- 
liminary: it presents a brief historical survey of ancient Greek philosophical 
thought, with sections on Confucius and Zarathustrianism. The great synthe- 
sis is to appear in a later volume—although the formula of the synthesis is 
given in anticipation as y = f(x): cognoscere = amare = liberare; and the 
two great categories which will be elevated to the christocentric level are 
Number and Life. 

Vykopal himself, however, would appear to be hardly the one to make 
this new synthesis, although his intentions—I hope I do him no injustice to 
call them Kierkegaardian—are manifestly good. As though he were prepar- 
ing a counter-thesis against Nietzsche, Vykopal divides ancient thought into 
two great streams: the messianic, and the Orphic or the diabolic. The Orphic 
(beginning with the curious Dionysiac mystery-cult of sixth-century Greece) 
is described as a parody, planned by Satan, on the mysteries of grace and the 
redemption; it is a diabolic caricature of the Ebed-Iahweh in a realm where 
man in his pride is the measure of all things. The messianic stream, on the 
other hand, comprises (as one might expect) all those elements which Vyko- 
pal feels were in the right direction, as, for example, the tragic lessons of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, the ethical doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. With 
Aristotle, says the author, “the door closes”; and unfortunately the Stoics 
and Neo-Platonists seem to be left out in the cold. From the Orphics to 
Aristotle, then, there is a great drama in three acts, in which Satan the pro- 
tagonist wins to his side philosophers like Thales and Protagoras, the trage- 
dian Euripides (the Bacchae and Medea were too much), and, of course, the 
Sophists. Even the Prometheus Bound is considered to be a spurious play 
(following Schmid’s novel theory) and is consigned to the Orphic flames. And 
in this game (which apparently anyone can play), Vykopal suggests that 
Gorgias played a primitive Lenin to Protagoras’ Marx; Prodicus and Hippias 
were earlier versions of Thorez and Togliatti. Or, to put it another way, 
messianism and Orphism are like the white and black pieces on the chess- 
board: the white queen is sophrosyne and the black queen is tyche; and if 
the black queen has a dangerously mobile bishop in Euripides, the white 
queen is well defended by her rook, Socrates. Vykopal uses many different 
kinds of images (from cooking, building, photography), but these, I think, 
will be enough to illustrate the Alice-in-Wonderland quality of the book. 

Be it said in all fairness, however, that the book has a good section on 
ancient Orphism; but here again the author seems to take it far more seri- 
ously than the Greeks did. Despite the author’s wide reading, it is a pity that 
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he did not assimilate the salutary conclusions of W. K. C. Guthrie’s mono- 
graph on the subject. But on Vykopal’s existential level of thought, facts 
apparently are not of primary importance. 

Even Zarathustrianism and Confucianism receive excessively harsh treat- 
ment at Vykopal’s hands, for they too, in his Christian categories of thought, 
come from the father of lies. And however little I know of the philosophy of 
the East, I should be inclined to follow the more sympathetic approach of 
men like von Schlegel, Albert Schweitzer, and P. Johanns, S.J., rather than 
the warped subjectivism of Vykopal. For warped it is, and no last-page 
pleading against the crass materialism of modern man (who has long since 
succumbed to Orphism) can save it. If a synthesis be needed today, it will 
not, I feel, be the work of a single scholar but the cooperative achievement of 
many, of Christian philosophers who are not ivory-tower thinkers but men 
possessed of a sympathetic understanding for the problems of the modern 
positivist and the existentialist. 

At any rate, Vykopal’s first volume leads one to suspect that the time is 
not yet. The book closes with an apocalytpic warning: ‘Experience has 
taught us that the philosophical atom-bomb is far more deadly than the 
uranium or hydrogen one.” Indeed, one feels, it is. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, HERBERT A. Musvuri11o, S.J. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Tue NAMEs oF Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1953. Pp. ix + 179. $3.00. 

Dr. Taylor has collected some fifty-five names or titles which are applied 
to Jesus in the New Testament. He believes that these names furnish us 
with an objective statement of what Jesus, His immediate followers, and the 
early Christian communities thought He was. Dr. Taylor is especially 
interested in these names as they show the christological thinking of the early 
communities, and as they lie at the base of later christological development. 
The names fall into two major groups: the principal names and titles, and 
four subdivisions of other names and titles: messianic, messianic and com- 
munal, soteriological, christological. By far the greater number of these 
titles are treated briefly in two or three pages. The more important titles are 
treated at greater length: Jesus, Christ, the Son of Man, the Lord among the 
principal titles, and the Word among the christological titles. Under each 
title Taylor lists its incidence in the New Testament and takes up the back- 
ground of the title in biblical and extra-biblical literature and its significance 
in the early Church and in later belief. 
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It is neither possible nor necessary within a review to discuss each of the 
titles mentioned; in most instances there is no problem connected with the 
meaning and use of the name, and Taylor has collected a great deal of useful 
information concerning the names and titles. The reviewer has noted a few 
points which he found of particular interest. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Taylor dismisses so casually the Aramaic 
background of “son of man,” as most commentators do. The reviewer is 
aware that he is entering a plea for a minority opinion; yet commentators 
must admit that the phrase of itself means simply “human being,” either 
in the abstract or the collective or the individual. They ought to go further 
and admit that by far the greater number of Gospel incidences of the name 
have no mystic overtones, but are merely a circumlocution for the first per- 
sonal pronoun. In the eschatological passages, perhaps, one may see an 
allusion to the “‘son of man” of Daniel; but it is most unlikely that the New 
Testament use of the title reflects the first book of Enoch, and no convincing 
demonstration that it does has ever been offered. 

Dr. Taylor, with others, connects “son of man” with “servant,” a connec- 
tion which is not suggested by the Gospel texts themselves, by which I mean 
that the unquestioned fact that Jesus knew He must suffer, and suffer 
vicariously and atoningly, cannot be read into the title “son of man’”’ itself. 
Jesus identified Himself with the suffering servant of the Lord, and also 
called Himself “the son of man’’; we have not seen it shown that the identifi- 
cation is formal rather than material. “Son of man” is a title of humanity, 
and indeed of common humanity, indicating that Jesus is a man among men, 
fully identified with the race in the concrete; this is a matter of no small im- 
portance, and there is no need to appeal to Daniel or Enoch or Isaias for 
more. These considerations prevent the reviewer from giving even a qualified 
assent to the “communal” sense of “son of man,” which Dr. Taylor has 
adopted from Manson and Cadoux in a somewhat modified sense. Again, we 
do not wish to deny that the New Testament identifies Jesus with the group 
of which He is the head; but we fail to see that this is ever suggested by the 
title “son of man.” 

The titles “Lord” and “Son of God” introduce the question, much agi- 
tated in recent years, of the influence of Hellenism upon these titles and upon 
the whole primitive conception of the person of Jesus. Taylor reviews the 
arguments briefly and concludes that the evidence for the Old Testament 
background of these titles leaves no room for the theory of Hellenistic crea- 
tion. His treatment of the Jogion in Matt. 11:27 is noteworthy; he argues 
very well that it is original and that it “transcends the utterances of Old 
Testament piety.” 
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Taylor’s conclusions about the principal titles are worth recording. 
“Primitive Christianity had a firm grasp of His humanity.” “Primitive 
Christianity recognized that Jesus was the Messiah of Jewish hopes.” “In 
primitive Christianity the complete moral and religious sovereignty of Jesus 
was expressed by the term ‘Lord.’ ” “Primitive Christianity found in Christ 
a relationship to God that was absolutely unique.” Taylor is certainly right 
in pointing out that the terminology “bends and cracks under the strain,” 
because primitive Christianity was trying to put these titles, each of which 
has a background and a meaning, to an entirely unique and unparalleled 
phenomenon. The messianic titles, for instance, early lose their messianic 
character and become “personal” designations. Thus, for early Christianity 
the title “Christ” came to mean the unique person of Jesus rather than the 
Messias, as it does for modern Christians also. There is a danger that we 
shall read the whole of Christology into the New Testament titles of Jesus; 
there is also a danger, and Taylor warns against it, that we shall read little 
or no Christology into these titles. 

In conclusion, Taylor notices that the titles show how far faith in the 
person and the work of Jesus advanced during the years in which the New 
Testament was written; the elements of Christology are present when the 
book is closed. He believes that it is significant that the titles of Jesus used 
in the Church are still the principal titles, seven or eight in number, to which 
no new titles have ever been successfully added except “Redeemer.” Of these 
titles now, as in the early Church, much can be said about their development 
in cult, which had more to do with the development of primitive Christology 
than doctrine, as Taylor suggests; it is a subject which he opens but does not 
exhaust. Perhaps the subsequent lectures in this series will elaborate this 
interesting and important topic. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzig, S.J. 


STUDIEN ZUM NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN SCHOPFUNGSGEDANKEN, I. By Gésta 
Lindeskog. Uppsala: A.-B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1952. Pp. 302. 22 Kr. 

This first of a series of studies upon the NT creation theology gives a 
general view of the creation theme as it was evolved throughout the OT and 
intertestamental literature until it reached its definitive expression in the 
Pauline and Johannine writings. To present the fruits of such an extensive 
investigation in a volume of less than three hundred pages is indeed no small 
achievement, and it is a tribute to the author that he has carried it off with 
a fine sense of proportion and with a clarity of expression that make his book 
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a most readable and instructive one. At the same time it must be confessed 
that one misses here and there that cachet personnel that characterizes the 
great biblical theologies of our day. Dr. Lindeskog’s express aim is an exposi- 
tion that will be exegetisch-bibeltheologisch. However, the accent is placed 
rather upon the theological synthesis, and the fact that exegesis is relegated 
almost entirely to mere footnote references to the standard commentaries 
leaves the reader with the impression that the author has not fully formu- 
lated his own views on many of the texts important for his thesis. 

An exact estimate of the value of this introductory study of Ktisiologie (a 
term judiciously coined by Dr. Lindeskog to designate the biblical creation 
beliefs) is rendered the more difficult as our author does not indicate the lines 
of thought to be pursued in subsequent additions to this Reihe, beyond 
remarking that Volume II will treat of the rabbinical Judaism contemporary 
with Christ. Account has not been taken, it would seem, of certain motifs 
which have a place in any synthesis of NT creation theology, such, for in- 
stance, as the essential role of the Holy Spirit. In fact, after rightly stressing 
importance of the unicity of Yahweh inOT Schépfungstheologie, Dr. Lindes- 
kog might well be expected to insist on the influence of the trinitarian revela- 
tion upon NT thought. In view of such omissions as these, we can only ex- 
press a hope, as we await with interest the forthcoming studies, that such 
themes will not be neglected. 

Methodologically the present volume is in many ways a model of its kind. 
The Schépfungsideologie is situated in its Sitz im Leben with the help of 
Form Criticism. The various Motive or themes are arranged in a manner well 
calculated to indicate their relative importance and their relations to one 
another. Finally, the deductions made from them in OT and NT prepare 
the way for a clear exposition of the creation theology of either Testament. 
And between the two a discussion of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
together with an Uberblick of Philonism, serves as a bridge linking the 
Kitisiologie of Israel with that of Christian revelation. 

Since it is impossible here to give a detailed account of the many interest- 
ing features of this book, we wish to single out, first of all, three principles 
which seem basic to the writer’s presentation of OT Schépfungsgedanken. 
Firstly, the process by which the religion of Israel attained the definitive 
expression of its creation theology, as exemplified by the priestly account 
given in Gen. 1:1—2:4, is a process from Mythus to Geschichte. That the 
creation account which stands at the head of our Bible is the result of doc- 
trinal development, no one, I believe, will deny. Nor need there be any 
hesitation in accepting Gerhard von Rad’s plausible theory, cited with 
approval by Lindeskog, that this story is the product of a thinking back to 
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the world’s beginnings from the standpoint of Israel’s divine election, in order 
to trace a line of continuity between creation and the salvation implied in 
the call of Abraham and the Mosaic covenant. Moreover, that the priestly 
account of creation may be called Mythus, as defined by our author after 
C. R. North (“A myth is a story told about something which presumably 
happened before the dawn of recorded history, since history preserves no 
record of it, in order to try and explain how conditions as we know them 
today came about”), we heartily agree. But North’s definition and von Rad’s 
explanation appear to contradict the dialectic of history that Lindeskog 
would impose on the religious development of Israel (der Mythus wird 
Geschichte), and the process ought rather to be specified as a movement from 
Geschichte to Mythus. 

Another hypothesis which functions in Lindeskog’s explanation of OT 
religious development is the Mowinckel Kémnigsideologie construction. The 
reserve shown by English-speaking scholars towards this theory may well 
serve to qualify the reader’s acceptance of much that Linkeskog states about 
the meaning of the Neujahrsfeier and about the evolution towards the con- 
cept of the Auserwiéhlte. In making use of such disputed theories as premises, 
a writer inevitably exposes himself to the danger of having his conclusions 
exceed the limits of certitude imposed by principles which have not yet 
been fully substantiated. That Dr. Lindeskog has not entirely escaped such 
a danger may be seen in a remark of T. H. Robinson, cited with approval 
in this book: “We may, then, ‘ake it for granted, that Hebrew myths included 
a story of the Creation which very probably had its place at one of the great 
festivals—naturally that of the New Year” (italics mine). 

Finally, our author follows the opinion of so many modern critics in insist- 
ing upon the opposition, which pervades OT thought, between the Volksge- 
danke with its narrow particularist bias and Universalismus. That such oppo 
sition did exist, the book of Jonas, to cite but one example, is surely proof. 
Yet the reader receives a definite impression that Dr. Lindeskog has ne- 
glected one aspect of Israel’s election which was never far from her national 
consciousness and which acted as a brake upon the narrowing tendencies of 
an Erwiahlungsideologie. The fact is that the Israelites knew that Yahweh’s 
choice was the result of purely gratuitous favour, as the first part of Deu- 
teronomy repeatedly insists. In consequence, if the divine choice freely rested 
upon Israel rather than on the Goiim, He cannot thereby be considered to 
be any less the God of all nations. 

In his discussion of the intertestamental literature, Dr. Lindeskog shows 
its importance for the development of the notion of the Schépfergott with its 
ethically important corollary of human dignity, as well as the increasing 
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insistence on the universalist note. The eschatology of the apocalyptic litera- 
ture which is the result of the awareness of a dualism that exists between a 
monotheistic creation belief and the experience of evil in the worid, prepares 
the way for the NT Weltanschauung that demands a re-creation of the uni- 
verse. The attempt of Philo Alexandrinus to present Jewish biblical thought 
in Hellenistic dress is studied briefly as a Grenzphiinomenon, a prototype of 
the problem of transferring the Semitic Schépfungsideologie into the cate- 
gories of Greek thought which will face the authors of the NT. 

The fourth part of the book, consisting of four chapters, deals with crea- 
tion in the NT. Here Dr. Lindeskog seeks the answers to two questions: 
how far is Christology connected with the OT views on creation, and, does 
the christological interpretation imposed upon the Schépfungstheologie of 
Israel transform it in such a way as to produce a completely new doctrine of 
creation? This second question is answered by Lindeskog in the affirmative 
and thus the first problem is ipso facto solved also. A first chapter, entitled 
Creatio originalis, not only reveals the presence in the NT of Israelitic crea- 
tion themes, but also discloses the process of transformation which the 
Gospel message has brought about. The finality of the creation in the NT is 
rightly judged to be Erldsungsteleologie, and hence its authors are not di- 
rectly concerned with the divine plan in the “first” creation: the divine plan 
was ab aelerno essentially soteriological. What really revolutionizes the NT 
view of creatio originalis is, of course, the fact that it is centred in Christ, 
as Paul and John particularly insist. 

Thus the way is prepared by Dr. Lindeskog for his really excellent discus- 
sion of the Creatio nova in chapter 2, one of the best in the book. The con- 
ception of Christ as Second Adam gives NT creation theology its Einheit- 
lichkeit, and provides a vehicle of expression for the essential eschatological 
nature of Christianity. The new creation belongs to the Endzeit, and at its 
centre we find the Risen Christ, Imago Dei in a sense that can be predicated 
of no other man, der einzige Sohn Gottes, of whom divine as well as human 
attributes are predicated, Lord of the world—a motif that appears in the 
Synoptics as well as in Pauline and Johannine theology. The “new man,” 
the Christian, is created after the pattern of the Lebensform which results 
from Christ’s redemptive activity. Its utter and unique novelty is expressed 
by the idea of rebirth or birth anew, which thus becomes something more 
than a mere metaphor describing the new creation. 

The notion of creatio nova as a new birth is developed in a third chapter 
by a discussion of the NT sacraments of baptism and Eucharist, as well as 
the new ethics and the new eschatology. Here the reader feels more than 
ever the necessity under which the author labors of having to touch but 
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briefly upon themes cognate to his main subject. He is content with the 
view that the new creation forms a motive for NT ethics, for instance. But 
surely Paul means something much more fundamental when he employs the 
term dokimazein to describe the Christian attitude towards “works”? It 
is significant that Dr. Lindeskog does not discuss the implications of such 
texts as Rom. 12:2, II Cor. 13:5, Gal. 6:4, I Thess. 5:21 in this connection. 
The NT eschatology manifests the importance of the creation theme for a 
full appreciation of its soteriological message: “die neue Schépfung ist wohl 
da mit Christus und seiner Kirche.” In this sense we may speak of it as 
“realized” eschatology, although the new creation of its very nature looks 
forward to the state of things predicted by Paul (I Cor. 15:28) when ‘“‘God 
will become all in all.” 

A final chapter, der Menschensohn, presents a final synthesis of the whole 
book. Christ’s self-revelation as the Suffering Servant of Yahweh and as the 
Son of Man (a concept derived not from Enoch but from Daniel) shows that 
the way to the Kingdom of God lies along the path of suffering and death. 
This re-creation, or rebirth in the truest sense of the word, must be under- 
gone by every man who seeks entrance to the Kingdom. Such a konsequente 
Soteriologie is the ultimate reason for the radical conception of the NT crea- 
tion theology. The OT Volksgedanke, involving the notions of the Covenant 
and of the election of Israel, receives a re-orientation in the Christian concept 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. Thus the problem of arriving at a true uni- 
versalism, never successfully solved in OT theology, receives a paradoxical 
solution in the Gospel: the NT Volksgedanke, as contained in the Mystical 
Body doctrine, opens the way at last to world-wide universalism. This con- 
tribution of Dr. Lindeskog’s merits serious consideration on the part of 
students of the NT. 

Yet throughout these final chapters one misses the development of certain 
themes that would appear essential to a sketch of NT creation theology. 
The reader may feel, for example, that St. Matthew’s Gospel would serve as 
an important link between the universalism of the prophets and that of Paul. 
The reader will miss also a discussion of the factors that led Paul to express 
his theology of the redemption as a second creation, whilst the earlier Pales- 
tinian kerygma contented itself with the more primitive soteriology of the 
Suffering Servant. Is not the development, so largely Pauline, of the concep- 
tion of Christ as Second Adam, due both to Christ’s assumption of the title, 
Son of Man, and to Paul’s religious experience of the glorified Lord upon the 
Damascus road? 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Davip M. STANLEY, S.J. 
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LE PROLOGUE DE SAINT JEAN. By M. E. Boismard, O.P. Lectio divina, 
XI. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953. Pp. 184. 

Pére Boismard, professor at the University of Fribourg, is a specialist 
in the Fourth Gospel, whose textual problems have been engaging his at- 
tention. In the present volume he presents to the general public the fruit of 
his studies on the Prologue of St. John. 

Apart from a brief introduction and conclusion the book is divided into 
two parts. The first is an exegetical commentary (pp. 13-95) and the second 
a theological one (pp. 99-179). In the first part the text is studied in detail 
to lay a solid foundation for the later doctrinal work. While this method has 
the advantage of greater scholarship, the author fears that some readers may 
take fright at the show of learning and he gives this suggestion: let him read 
the brief exegetical summary at the end of the first part, then the theological 
commentary, and later go back to the exegetical section where further 
knowledge is desired. 

Lest by following this hint a casual reader might overlook some valuable 
data, it seems worthwhile to call attention to a few points connected with 
the textual problems which at first sight might appear rather dull. Pére 
Boismard is an enthusiast for textual criticism and is more inclined than 
some other scholars to adopt a new reading. In two cases he departs from 
the text of most critical editions. These are 1:3-4 and 1:13. While ordinarily 
1:3-4 runs, “without Him was made nothing that has been made. In Him 
was life and the life was the light of men,” the author prefers to connect 
the last clause of v. 3 with v. 4 and changes the past tenses “was... was” 
to “is... is.” Thus, “What was made in Him is life, and the life is the light 
of men.” He argues that this division was universally received in the tra- 
dition of the Church until the fourth century, when the first extant uncials 
appear. At that time the Arians abused the true text and to answer them the 
present generally accepted text was adopted. One may notice here how the 
textual evidence from the early Fathers is receiving more consideration; 
fittingly so, because their testimony antedates our most ancient MSS. 

A second major departure from the ordinary reading of most critical 
editions is in 1:13. Instead of “who were born” he adopts “who was born,” 
ie., the singular, and thus the verse becomes a testimony to the Virgin Birth 
of the Savior. He argues that the ordinary reading gives an intolerable 
tautology, sc., “He gave the power of becoming sons of God . . . [to those] 
who were born . . . of God.”’ Furthermore, the singular is read by Justin and 
Irenaeus in the second century, Tertullian and Hippolytus in the third, and 
by many Fathers in the fourth, including Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 
Finally, among Catholics, Braun, Ceuppens, and Dupont adopt this reading. 
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To the objection that all the Greek MSS read the plural, “who were born,” 
the author replies that such an objection overlooks the value of the early 
Fathers and the ancient versions which are often our oldest witnesses to the 
correct text. 

A third critical discussion concerns 1:18. Instead of “the only-begotten 
God” (Merk, 6th ed., 1948), the author reads “‘only-begotten Son” with 
many other scholars. In addition, he takes a different meaning for the word 
which is often translated “revealed.” The same Greek word, he says, can 
mean “reveal, narrate” or “lead, conduct.” In his interpretation the verse 
has the meaning: the Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, leads us to 
the bosom of the Father. 

At the beginning of the theological commentary the structure of the 
Prologue is studied. This consideration has great value because not in- 
frequently the sense of a part or even a verse may be decided by the view- 
point adopted for the entire book. Here the author ably sets forth the 
literary scheme of construction par enveloppement, i.e., an idea is expressed 
in two successive phrases, but the words of these two phrases succeed one 
another in inverse order in the arrangement a b c d d’ c’ b’ a’. This sequence 
occurs in the Psalms, as well as in the Gospel and the Epistles of St. John. 
One might add that the underlying chiasmus can be observed in St. Paul 
and other writings of the New Testament. On the basis of this literary 
scheme Pére Boismard arranges the Prologue in the form of a parabola with 
five successive steps paralleling one another in inverse order. 

Here one might wish that an alternative possibility were given con- 
sideration. While the author seems to think that there is a definite progres- 
sion through these verses, almost in a direct line until the thought starts to 
double back in 1:12-13, one could suppose that the development was in 
concentric circles. Namely, St. John might present the entire cycle in one 
brief stanza, then return over the same thought in greater detail, then do so 
a third time with fuller development. St. Paul seems to follow that pattern. 
If such a scheme underlies St. John’s Prologue, the interpretation of certain 
verses will differ from that given in the present volume. 

The treatment of the Word of God is excellent, particularly for its presen- 
tation of the Old Testament background, which is receiving more and more 
recognition as the predominant source of the Johannine Logos. In 1:1-5 
the writer speaks of the new creation and points out that the Gospel is 
divided into seven parts, which Allo thinks the Evangelist has consciously 
chosen to parallel the seven days in which Moses relates the creation of the 
world, so that the new creation also may take place in a week. In conclusion 
we may note that the author calls attention to P. Dubarle’s article in 
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a,” Lumieére et vie, April 1952, pp. 93-100, which maintains that the new heavens 
rly and the new earth are a physical renewal and not merely a spiritual one. 
the Weston College Joun J. Coxtins, S.J. 
ten 
ith | Sant Prerre: DiscrPte, APOTRE, MARTYR. By Oscar Cullmann. Neu- 
rd |  chAtel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1952. Pp. 229. 12.50 fr. 
wn Peter: Discipte, APOSTLE, Martyr. A Historical and Theological 
_ Study. By Oscar Cullmann. London: SCM Press, 1953. Pp. 252. 18s. 
to Prof. Cullmann’s work is a valuable contribution to the study of St. 
Peter’s life and position. Although its author designed the book as primarily 
he historical, he was unable to keep it so; it is dominated by the dogma of the 
- primacy. The issues involved have been so often and so heatedly discussed 
“1 that many non-professionals have taken up positions even on intricate points. 
he If, then, the Catholic reader finds himself exasperated, as he probably will, 
ed he should try not to jump to the conclusion that Cullmann is dishonest, ill- 
” informed, or inclined to needling for needling’s sake. As a matter of fact, 


- he is a man of enormous erudition, an amiable gentleman, and about as far 
- } removed as possible from the hallucinations and fabrications of a Goguel 
ul or a Heussi. Still he is a Protestant and believes that on the questions 
‘i involved no general agreement is possible with Catholics. In his preface, 
th however, he calls for a frank discussion of the differences between the con- 
fessions. His discussion offers such a discussion on an important point. 

- The Catholic reader will be pleased to see that Cullmann admits (1) that 





+ Peter occupied a leading place among the twelve apostles; (2) that Jesus 
to | founded a Church; (3) that Matt. 17-19 is authentic; (4) that Peter while at 
m1 Jerusalem was head of the whole Church; and (5) that he went to Rome 
- | and died there. Despite these positions, Cullmann makes reservations which 
"4 are in accord with his training and quite effectively save his Protestantism. 
- Early in the book it is obvious the way the wind is blowing. We read that 
” James is the physical brother of Jesus (p. 39); and a littie later that the 


brothers of the Lord and Cephas took their wives with them on their mis- 





- sionary journeys (p. 42). Cullman’s training has also robbed him of an ap- | 
re preciation of the value of tradition. Jn his arguments he more or less un- 
5 consciously leans on the sola scriptura dogma of Wyclif. Further reflection 
* | might well bring him to alter his views in this respect, since the paradosis 
ly is well attested in the New Testament. 

he The strangest and most fundamental of Cullmann’s reservations is the 
“ assumption that Peter, admittedly the rock and foundation of the Church, 


resigned his primacy to James when he left Jerusalem for another place 
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(Acts 12:17) and became a missionary among the Jews. Cullmann interprets 
the role of leadership assumed by James at Jerusalem as a succession to the 
primacy. His arguments for this theory are the following: (1) James presides 
at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15); (2) Paul reprimands Peter publicly at 
Antioch (Gal. 2:11); (3) the Pseudo-Clementines subordinate Peter to James, 
In regard to Acts 15, two remarks are in order: (a) in that chapter Peter 
explicitly claims for himself the mission to preach to the Gentiles (Acts 
17:7); (6) the statement that James presided is gratuitous and the idea of 
presidency in the case anachronistic. Rather James appears as the leader of 
a group called to an accounting. The inference from the dispute at Antioch, 
always an important weapon in the Protestant arsenal against Rome, is 
expressed delicately but to the same purpose. For Paul, however, Peter is 
always| the Rock (Gal. 1:18; 2:9,11,14; I Cor. 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 15:5). It is 
because Peter is the foundation and on account of the authority which that 
quality gives him that Paul demands that he stop hesitating. The vacil- 
lation of the Rock would weaken all who depend thereon. So Paul’s rebuke 
does not prove that Peter had sacrificed his primacy. Neither does Peter’s 
fear of the Judaizers prove that he is subject to James. It probably means 
that he did not want to revive the quarrel which had followed the reception 
of Cornelius into the Church (Acts 11:3). Finally the Pseudo-Clementines 
are too late and too obscure in origin to give much support to this theory. 

The translation is attractively printed and has useful indices of authors 
cited and biblical passages. In general the translation itself is competent. 
Clarity is lacking at times, e.g., “This is certainly connected with the 
receding of the entire group of the Twelve as such” (p. 27); occasionally 
there is an error, e.g., ‘““Constantine’s region” (p. 140, n. 49). 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


THE HippEN STREAM. By Ronald A. Knox. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1953. Pp. vii + 248. 

This latest volume of Msgr. Knox’s Oxford Conferences contains the best 
work he has done—and he has done much—in Catholic apologetics. There 
are twenty-three of these conferences. They are not exactly a course of apolo- 
getics, but they do provide a valuable series of talks on some of the most im- 
portant apologetical points. These range from “What is Religion?” and “The 
Average Man’s Doubts About God,” through various considerations on 
Christ, St. Paul, and the Church, to “The Christian Notion of Marriage” 
and “The Resurrection of the Body.” They are admirably put together and 
make sound and thoughtful reading. Often there is a quite original approach 
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to a familiar question, e.g., the reply to the question: ‘What difference does 
religion make?”’; the consideration in chapter 2 on the uses of natural theol- 
ogy; and the analysis of the rationalist and his universe in chapter 6: “. . . a 
sealed-off, God-proof little universe, an egg which never hatches.” 

It is in the conferences on the Old and the New Testament that Msgr. 
Knox shows the depth and extent of his resources. The ten pages summariz- 
ing the evidence for the genuinity of the New Testament record are a peda- 
gogical masterpiece. The chapters on the messianic hope and salvation outside 
the Church are exceptionally good. In the “Christology of St. Paul” he gives 
an illuminating explanation of that sentence from II Cor.: “. . . hencefor- 
ward, we do not think of anyone in a merely human fashion, even if we used 
to think of Christ in a human fashion, we do so no longer” ;—an excellent 
point of departure for instructing the laity in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. 

It is not quite accurate to say: “The Church is very loth to let us have it 
[extreme unction] unless she feels quite certain we can’t get well.” (p. 203.) 
And in the sentence, “We all know a spiritual Communion, faithfully made, 
produces all the effects of sacramental Communion,” should not the words 
“absolutely necessary to salvation” have been inserted after ‘‘effects’’? 

Clergy and laity alike will welcome this book. It is provocative, solid, and 
illuminating. Msgr. Knox tells us “his store of back-numbers is full to the 
bursting-point.”” We hope for many more of these conferences. 


Alma College James A. Mara, S.J. 


Das WESEN DER EUCHARISTIEFEIER UND DES CHRISTLICHEN PRIESTER- 
tums. By Bernhard Durst, O.S.B. Studia Anselmiana, XXXII. Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum S. Anselmi, 1953. Pp. vii + 197. 

Requests and suggestions for improvement of the Roman Missal have the 
praiseworthy aim of fostering a better understanding of the Mass and of 
promoting a more perfect participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Abbot 
Durst of Neresheim is deeply interested in the progress of this movement and 
is active in support of it. His own contribution to the cause derives value 
from his conviction that any advance must start out from two points of 
departure: a thorough grasp of the nature of the Holy Sacrifice and a clear 
appreciation of the present structure of the Mass ritual. Accordingly his 
book is at once a study in dogmatic theology and an essay in liturgical analy- 
sis, culminating in a detailed, carefully elaborated proposal for ceremonial 
reform. 

Of the four chapters into which the book ‘is divided, the longest is the 
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second, which reviews the dogmatic truths that are requisite for a correct 
understanding of the Mass and of the Christian priesthood. The author 
joins the growing company of theologians who hold that in a true sacrifice 
the victim need not be slain or destroyed; what is required is a change indi- 
cating that the gift is removed from profane use and is irrevocably presented 
to God. The donation of this gift symbolizes in perceptible fashion the 
offerer’s complete self-dedication to God. Every sacrifice must comprise 
three elements: the offerer’s interior act of worship, the sacrificial victim, and 
the sacrificial action exercised over the victim. The primary purpose of sac- 
rifice is latreutic: propitiation is secondary and supposes the commission of 
sin. On the cross Christ alone offered sacrifice; the Mass is the sacrifice of 
the whole Christ, Head and members. 

Among the many features in this chapter that will interest the theologian 
is the discussion of the various senses in which we may speak of a multiplica- 
tion of Christ’s acts in the Sacrifice of the New Law. The interior act of self- 
oblation made by Christ to God is one and unbroken, beginning with the 
moment of His human existence and enduring forever; there are not re- 
peated acts or new acts. Hence the spiritual act of worship that finds expres- 
sion in each Eucharistic Sacrifice is the same as that which found expression 
on the cross. But the external sacrificial acts on the cross and at each Mass 
are many. In the Sacrifice of the Mass Christ, through His glorified human- 
ity as instrumentum coniunctum, changes bread and wine into His body and 
blood, and these causal acts are multiplied in accord with the number of 
consecrations. 

Since the external sacrificial action, comprising the oblation and immola- 
tion of the sacrificial victim, gives outward expression to the offerer’s self- 
donation to God, participation in sacrifice supposes an interior, spiritual act. 
This interior act of oblation may and should be made by all, by the laity as 
well as by the ordained priest who has power to consecrate. How can effec- 
tive participation in the Mass be improved? Abbot Durst begins the expo- 
sition of his views on the subject by analyzing our contemporary Mass 
ceremonial. He finds that it consists of five parts: the Fore-Mass, the section 
from the offertory to the consecration, the consecration or double transub- 
stantiation itself, a section that follows the consecration, and the commu- 
nion. The part from the offertory to the consecration is designed to arouse 
in the priest and faithful the proper attitude and acts of self-offering. The 
prayers that come after the consecration have the purpose of showing forth 
what went on during the double transubstantiation, and of inciting the 
participants to take to themselves Christ’s oblation of Himself to God, an 
oblation that He makes available to them. 
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It is in these two parts, preceding and following the consecration, that 
Abbot Durst discovers an opportunity to make his suggestions for improve- 
ment. The Mass ceremonial is an aggregate of elements contributed by 
various regions and epochs; it is not perfectly formulated and organized. 
Many of the prayers are beautiful and significant; others have lost a mean- 
ing formerly belonging to them. By means of regroupings of prayers, emenda- 
tion of expressions that are ambiguous or lack clarity, certain omissions and 
a few additions, the aim of the sections occurring before and after the con- 
secration can be better achieved. The author writes out in full his arrange- 
ments and amended prayers; they are deserving of careful scrutiny and 
serious consideration by all liturgists. 

The last chapter is a study of the idea and function of priesthood, particu- 
larly in the Christian economy. Christ alone is priest in the full and perfect 
sense; the other three kinds of Christian priesthood are derived from His. 
The priesthood conferred by the sacrament of holy orders is of course su- 
preme among them. The baptismal character bestows a real but analogous 
priesthood, enabling its possessors to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
by a spiritual oblation that receives visible expression at the double conse- 
cration, and by union with Christ in His oblation in such a way that His 
gift of Himself to God becomes also their gift. A third priesthood is based on 
sanctifying grace or, more exactly, on the supernatural virtue of religion 
animated by charity, empowering all who are in the state of grace (even 
apart from the baptismal character) to make a spiritual act of self-offering 
to God. 

The treatise closes with a brief but precious survey of the development of 
the doctrine on sacrifice and priesthood. The assertion that during the first 
two centuries the term “priest” was not attributed to clerics possessing the 
power to consecrate and that the Eucharistic celebration was not distinctly 
known as a sacrificial action, is quite surprising in view of the clear testi- 
monies of the Didache, St. Clement of Rome, St. Justin, and St. Irenaeus. 

High proficiency in the German language is not needed to read this excel- 
lent work; the labored complexities and quixotic vocabulary that serve as a 
powerful deterrent to the perusal of modern German writing are successfully 
avoided. The style is marked by repetitiousness; yet the effect is not annoy- 
ance but appreciation of the author’s supreme endeavor to achieve clarity. 
A very detailed table of contents cannot make up for the lack of a good 
alphabetical index. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoLtert, S.J. 
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Curist Our Hicu Priest. By John J. Fernan, S.J. Syracuse: Le Moyne 
College, 1953. Pp. xiv + 284. 

In a recent pamphlet Mr. Frank Sheed, who has devoted a lifetime of 
intelligent attention to the teaching of religion and has had rich experience 
in teaching it “in a surprising number of schools, at evening classes, in 
college courses, in study clubs, and on street corners,” made the following 
statement: “I take it, as regards the aim of the teaching of Religion in 
Catholic schools, that we are agreed on something like this: that the in- 
dispensable minimum is that the Catholic coming out of our schools should 
emerge with a tremendous devotion to Christ, Our Lord, with an awareness 
of Him, a considerable knowledge of His life and Personality, and a desire 
to increase that knowledge; if they have got that, they are all right; even if 
they have got nothing else, they are still all right, they will come to very 
little harm. But if they have not, all other excellencies don’t do them a great 
deal of good” (Are We Really Teaching Religion? [New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1953], p. 2 f.). 

The problem of teaching religion on the several levels of elementary, high 
school, and college has been widely and at times sharply discussed in recent 
years. Fr. Fernan subscribes wholly to Mr. Sheed’s “indispensable mini- 
mum” even on the college level. In the preface to the present volume, the 
second in a series designed for a four-year college course, Fr. Fernan is con- 
vinced that “the supreme aim of the course in theology is to help the stu- 
dent to come into a vision of his Christian faith as a whole, wherein all the 
parts are organically related, and are referred to one common center, the 
living figure of Christ” (p. ix f.). This question of aim and of structural or- 
ganization to achieve it is developed in the preface to the first volume, 
Christ as Prophet and King, and finds its earliest and most brilliant expres- 
sion in two articles written by John Courtney Murray, S.J., on theology for 
the layman in the pages of the present review (7S, V [1944], 43 ff., 340 ff.). 
The present volumes are intended to realize what may be called the christo- 
centric approach to theology by putting suitable texts in the hands of both 
teacher and student. 

In our judgment Fr. Fernan succeeds admirably. The avowed aim of the 
freshman course is to present Christ “as the living center of Christian faith. 
He gives life and intelligibility to everything that is Catholic. And if one has 
understood Him, what He is to the Father and what He is to us, then one 
stands on the threshold of an understanding of Catholicism as a whole” (p. 
x). Accordingly, Volume I presented a thoroughly Catholic introduction to 
the Gospel narrative and, after giving the essential background of Jewish 
history, religious, political and social, it indicated the lines of study of 
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Christ’s self-manifestation in a series of reconstructions of the Gospel scenes, 
always adequate, at times brilliant and movingly beautiful. To this organic 
treatment of the life of Christ was subjoined a succinct and theologically 
sound dogmatic summary of Christology, Mariology, and ecclesiology. 

Similarly, in this second volume, the approach to theology is through 
Christ. But here the emphasis is not on what He revealed Himself to be, but 
on what He is revealed as having accomplished. The emphasis is on “the 
mystery of the work of Christ” (p. xii). Accordingly, the scriptural part is a 
reconstruction of the passion, resurrection, and ascension, followed by a 
doctrinal development of the meaning of these culminating events in the life 
of Christ. At this point the student is given a penetrating insight into the 
mystery of redemption, its need as a result of man’s original fall, its accom- 
plishment through the Sacrifice of Christ, its application through baptism 
and Christ’s Sacrifice continued in the Mass. The need is appreciated from 
the reading of Genesis and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; the accomplish- 
ment is seen in the Gospel account of Christ’s passion and death, supple- 
mented by a study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the central 
figure is Christ as Priest; the application is seen through a study of the 
liturgies of baptism and of the Mass. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Pau F. PAtmer, S.J. 


Tue Priest oF Topay. By Thomas O’Donnell, C.M. New York: Mc- 
Mullen, 1953. Pp. xvi + 333. $3.50. 

A book that has seen seven editions within forty years is bound to be a 
good book. But if that book is intended exclusively for priests, such popu- 
larity is nothing short of remarkable. That in fact is the record of The Priest 
of Today. Its author, too, must have been a remarkable priest. In a review of 
the 1946 edition of this work the Dublin Studies says: ‘Almost forty years 
have gone by since the first edition of this book appeared in 1909. Its author 
was then, and still happily is, president of All Hallows College, Dublin.” 
Forty years as president of a seminary must be some sort of record. 

Fr. O’Donnell, in the preface, modestly states the purpose of his work: 
“The present book is an attempt to trace in broad outline a rule of life for the 
young missionaries of All Hallows, to place before them the ideals and duties 
that should claim their allegiance. It makes no pretence to originality, but 
appeals for all its teaching to recognized authorities, especially to those of 
our own time and of English-speaking countries.” The American scene is 
constantly kept in mind, as is evidenced by the frequent quotations from the 
early Baltimore Councils, Cardinal Gibbons, and other American prelates. 
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To keep abreast of the times, the author in each succeeding edition has 
altered and added to his text, the last revision, of which this is a reprint, 
being made in 1946. 


A glance at the contents will reveal how thoroughly Fr. O’Donnell covers 


the whole field of the spiritual and ministerial duties of a parochial priest. 
He treats of the dignity of the priesthood, the necessity of reading, the 
virtues of clerical concord, prudence, gentleness, especially in correction, and 
love of the poor. He deals with the priest’s standard of living, courtesy, ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, spiritual growth, visits to the sick, and the 
organization of sodalities and confraternities. He discusses preaching, teach- 
ing catechism, sacred art, education, chastity, the power of the press, 
parochial missions, convert work, church music, cemeteries, devotion to our 
Lord and to the Blessed Mother. 

In addition there is an appendix in which, besides long quotations from 
recent Popes and bishops, such divergent topics as the priest and political 
questions, rules of business, mixed marriages, the liturgy, health, episcopal 
visitation, and spiritual reading are treated. The logic of this arrangement 
is not very apparent, but there is hardly a question pertaining to the priestly 
ministry that is not treated somewhere in the book. And there is no gain- 
saying the author’s prudent and practical advice. 

It is unfortunate that the footnotes of the earlier editions have been 
dropped. Instead we have a few names and titles added at the end of each 
chapter. But the omission of exact references to the text and to the works 
cited makes them practically useless. 

No book of this kind could hope to keep up to date, especially in our day, 
with such important pronouncements issuing so frequently from the Vatican. 
But for the most part Fr. O’Donnell is concerned with general principles 
which easily lend themselves to adaptation and application in different cir- 
cumstances. Hence, though The Priest of Today is somewhat dated today, it 
is recommended to young priests as a safe guide and inspiration to measure 
up to the dignity and duties of their vocation, and to older priests as a useful 
review of principles and a salutary examination of conscience to renew their 
pristine fervor and effectiveness. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein, Ill. Leo A. Hocue, S.J. 
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COMMUNION SOLENNELLE ET PROFESSION DE For. Collection de Centre 
de pastorale liturgique. Lex orandi, XIV. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952. 
Pp. 216. 240 fr. 

This volume, the latest of the Lex orandi series, maintains the high 
standard of scholarship distinctive of its predecessors. It would appear to be 
the outgrowth of the symposium held at Vanves, April 4-7, 1951, and the 
list of competent contributors is an assurance of its quality and thoroughness. 
A comprehensive but succinct preface from the pen of the Most Reverend 
Leon-Albert Terrier, Bishop of Bayonne, informs us of the origin of the 
series and the scope of the present production. The papers comprising the 
body of the book logically break up into two groups: historical studies and 
doctrinal syntheses. The former present the factual, theological, canonical, 
and pastoral phases of Christian initiation across the centuries. Rome, 
Alexandria, Christian antiquity, the Middle Ages, and recent times are called 
in as witnesses, and even the practices of non-Catholic and Jewish denomina- 
tions make their contribution to the investigation. The relationship of 
Easter, baptism, Holy Eucharist, and confirmation is scrutinized. The 
findings and their coherence with the restoration and modification of the 
Holy Saturday liturgy are clearly posed. The exact implication of the pro- 
fession of faith and of the renewal of baptismal promises, as well as the 
ceremony of general Holy Communion, receive clarification in the light of 
tradition, and it is stressed that in no sense may all this be interpreted as 
a personal ratification of the baptismal pledges and of consequent obliga- 
tions. The work will be welcomed and appreciated by students of the sacred 
liturgy. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLAHAN, S.J. 


THE CHURCH IN THE CHRISTIAN RoMAN Emprre. By J. R. Palanque, G. 
Bardy, P. de Labriolle, G. de Plinval, and Louis Brehier. Translated by 
Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. Vol. I: THe CHuRcH AND THE ARIAN CRISIS. 
Vol. II: THe Lire oF THE CHURCH IN THE FourtH Century. New York: 
Macmillan, 1953. Pp. xv + 731. $9.00. 

For almost two decades now, scholars have been aware that in the series 
launched by Augustin Fliche and Victor Martin they have to do with the 
major contribution to general church history in this generation. Both the 
original editors and their successors (the project is currently under the com- 
petent direction of J. B. Duroselle and Eugéne Jarry) have been wise in their 
choice of the specialists to whom they have entrusted the individuai vol- 
umes of their series. With sixteen of a projected twenty-six volumes al- 
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ready issued at the end of 1953, the result has been, and continues to be, 
works of truly monumental proportions which richly deserve translation into 
many tongues. 

It must be said at once that for solid excellence the volumes (actually, 
volume, for the two are bound together) under review quite uphold the 
standard of the series. From the translator’s preface it appears that the 
general English title, The Church in the Christian Roman Empire, was chosen 
to correspond to Volumes III and IV of Fliche and Martin’s Histoire de 
VEglise (Vols. I and II having already appeared, in Dr. Messenger’s trans- 
lation, as Lebreton-Zeiller, The History of the Primitive Church). Actually, 
what is here issued as one fat volume corresponds only to Volume III in the 
French series, namely, to J. R. Palanque, G. Bardy, P. de Labriolle, De la 
paix constantinienne @ la mort de Théodose (Paris: Bloud and Gay, 1936; 
many reprints). Thus it comes about that two of the five authors recorded 
upon the English title-page have had nothing to do with the composition 
of this present volume (though having, indeed, a part in Vol. IV of the 
French series). It would be well for the American and English publishers to 
take cognizance of this difficulty when preparing future volumes of the 
translation. And it would be well, too, were they to take note that there is a 
considerable difference in pagination between the English edition (Burns 
and Oates) and the American edition (Macmillan) of Lebreton-Zeiller, His- 
tory of the Primitive Church. Unfortunately, it is to the Burns and Oates 
pagination, rather than to Macmillan’s own publication, that frequent 
reference is made throughout this work. 

The study under review reflects an authority that is founded upon first- 
hand knowledge of all the pertinent sources. In addition, it manifests a 
thorough mastery of the periodical literature down to the eve of its original 
appearance in 1936. How encyclopedic is its scope may be seen from this 
digest of its contents: the peace of the Church and her victory after the defeat 
of Licinius; the Donatist schism; the Arian crisis, its variations and decline 
and the triumph of orthodoxy; Christianity and paganism in the middle 
fourth century; Churches of the West in the same period; the origins of 
monachism; morality and spirituality; Christian culture; the metropolitan 
sees at the end of the fourth century; the expansion of Christianity; Catholi- 
cism as the state religion. 

What rare weaknesses there are in the original execution of the work will 
be sensed, rather than clearly perceived, in the section dealing with the 
Arian and orthodox parties after the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps 
this reviewer has been oversensitive, but he did not feel that he was being 
provided with a penetrating analysis of the intellectual climate such as he 
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finds, for example, in J. Lebon, “Le sort du consubsiantiel nicéen,”’ Revue 
Uhistoire ecclésiastique, XLVII (1952), 485-529. 

Minor points, here and there, call for clarification. Thus, at pp. 124 n., 
126 n., 140 n., 210 n., there are references, without any explanation, to a 
collection of acts by Sabinos. It would have been well to have noted, as B. 
Altaner (Patrologie [3rd ed.; Freiburg, 1951], p. 211) has done, that this is 
a compilation, now lost, of synodal materials dealing with the Arian problem 
which Bishop Sabinos of Heraclea in Thrace published between 373-78 
A.D. At pp. 358 n., 359 n., 363, the reader is sent to the studies of specialists 
for the discussion of a date, without so much as a bracket to indicate which 
date or dates the monographs support. 

As far as Dr. Messenger’s own labor is concerned, the translation is more 
than creditable. The present reviewer has observed but three mistransla- 
tions: p. 68, line 11, where “Eusebius” erroneously appears in place of “Con- 
stantine” in the original; p. 261, ll. 2-3: “It can scarcely be doubted that 
Constans had no intention ...,” falsely renders, “que Constant n’ait eu 
l'intention . . .,” which affirms the presence of the intention; p. 349, 1. 8: 
“human sense”’ proves a misleading rendition of “sens humain.” Misprints 
are very few: p. 273, 1. 22, has “Embrum” for “Embrun”; p. 547 n. repeats 
the error of the French original by referring to Prof. Christopher of Wash- 
ington as “Christophe.” 

But, on the debit side, it is regrettable that the three maps of the French 
edition have disappeared in the English version. Particularly unfortunate is 
the absence, in the original as well as the translation, of an index. Dr. 
Messenger did promise a joint index when Volume IV of the French series 
is translated, but surely a book of 731 pages deserves an index all its own. 

By far the most serious criticism remains to be noted. It has been pointed 
out above that the volume under review first appeared in 1936. At that time 
its peculiar excellence was that it was fully abreast of current research. But 
the years obviously have taken their toll, while advances have been made 
upon many heads. Unfortunately, with the exception of a note appended to 
p. 138, Dr. Messenger has left the text as it was eighteen years ago. Part of 
the blame must rest with the French publishers for not having commissioned 
a revised edition during these latter years. Yet, at least in their reprint of 
1950, they have added reference works at pp. 12, 13, and eight pages of 
bibliography (“Additions 4 la bibliographie des premiéres éditions”) at the 
close of the volume. Dr. Messenger has nothing to parallel this, though his 
American edition bears the date 1953. Surely in a work of the importance of 
this, the reader may legitimately expect, if not a revised text, at least a 
bibliography which has been brought up to date. 
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Because of this serious limitation in the present volume, this reviewer has 
found that he must continue to turn to handbooks such as Karl Bihlmeyer- 
Hermann Tiichle, Kirchengeschichte, I (13th ed.; Paderborn, 1952) and to 


the current bibliographies provided in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique if | 


he would keep abreast of the work being done on this phase of church his- 
tory. He can only hope to call attention in the remainder of this notice to 
selected instances wherein his own reading has cautioned him that the judg- 
ments expressed by the authors eighteen years ago may now deserve ampli- 
fication or demand modification. But he cannot emphasize too often that the 
great bulk of the volume under review remains sound and scholarly, so that 
even unrevised it stands as the best general interpretation of the epoch it 
depicts. 

To the interpretation that Constantine’s vision may have been due toa 
natural meteoric phenomenon (p. 15) may now be added the suggestion of 
A. H. M. Jones, Constantine and the Conversion of Europe (London, 1948), 
p. 96, that what was involved was the rare, though well-attested “halo phe- 
nomenon,” analogous to the rainbow. Work upon the vision of 310 (p. 17) 
at Grand must now take notice of the views of J. J. Hatt, “La vision de 
Constantin au sanctuaire de Grand et |’origine celtique du labarum,” Lato- 
mus, [IX (1950), 427-36, and of E. Galletier, “La mort de Maximien d’aprés 
le panégyrique de 310 et la vision de Constantin au temple d’Apollon,” 
Revue des études anciennes, LII (1950), 288-99, though Hatt’s proposals will 
probably not win conviction. Support for the thesis that Constantine came 
to believe in the redeeming Christ by 312 (p. 24) is supplied by E. Delaruelle, 
“La conversion de Constantin,” Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, LIV 
(1953), 37-54, 84-100, and by the numismatic evidence considered by A. 
Alféldi, The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome (Oxford, 1948), 40-41. 

There is today controversy over whether the relics of Ss. Peter and Paul 
were transferred from the Vatican Hill and the Ostian Way in 258 to the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian (cf. p. 29). J. Carcopino, Etudes d’histoire chréti- 
enne (Paris, 1953), 183-84, maintains the transfer; E. Griffe, “La question 
du transfert des reliques de s. Pierre ‘ad Catecumbas,”” Bulletin de littérature 
ecclésiastique, LIV (1953), 129-42, denies it. 

With the publication of W. H. C. Frend, The Donatist Church (Oxford, 
1952), it is possible to tell the Donatist story against the background of a 
three-cornered tension among Romans, Carthaginians, and Berbers (cf. 
work under review, p. 34 ff.). Giulio Vismara, Episcopalis audientia (Milan, 
1937) gives a far deeper understanding of the legislation in favor of the 
clergy than is provided on page 62. Dating of the beginnings of the Arian 
troubles to as late as 323 (p. 73) finds support in W. Telfer, “When did the 
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Arian Controversy begin?”, Journal of Theological Studies, XLVII (1946), 
129-42, though Telfer favors July rather than the spring of 323. 

Defense of the authenticity of Constantine’s letter to Alexander and Arius 
(p. 83 n.) is provided by Ireneo Daniele, J documenti Constantiniani della 
“Vite Constantini” di Eusebio di Cesarea (Rome, 1938), pp. 156-59. 

Some indication should have been given that in the Latin translation 
works of a pseudo-Eusebius are intertwined with those of the authentic 
Eusebius of Emesa (cf. p. 184); cf. Henry G. J. Beck, The Pastoral Care of 
Souls in South-East France during the Sixth Century (Rome, 1950), pp. 
xxvi-xxvii. 

The authors’ discussion of the genuinity of the four letters attributed by 
Hilary of Poitiers to Pope Liberius (cf. p. 188 n.; text in C. Kirch, Enchiri- 
dion fontium historiae ecclesiasticae antiquae [4th ed., 1923], # 560-69) fails 
to note F. di Capua, I1 ritmo prosaico e le epistole attribute a Papa Liberio 
(Castellammare di Stabia, 1927) and the remarks of C. Silva-Tarouca in 
Gregorianum, XII (1931), 371, cf. 357, both of whom strongly contest the 
authenticity of the letters. The most recent student of the question, V. 
Monachino, “Liberio, papa,” Enciclopedia cattolica, VII (1951), 1271, ob- 
serves that “la disputa sulla loro autenticita @ tutt’ altro che chiusa.” 

Current studies on Commodian veer away from placing him in the third 
century as is here tentatively suggested (p. 274). E. J. Goodspeed, “‘The 
Date of Commodian,” Classical Philology, XLI (1946), 46-47, assigns him 
to the fifth century, as does P. Courcelle, “Commodien et les invasions du 
Ve siécle,” Revue des études latines, XXIV (1946), 227-46. 

M. Richard, “S. Basile et la mission du diacre Sabinus,”’ Mélanges Paul 
Peeters (Brussels, 1949), I, 178-202, contends that Sabinus’ making of a 
copy of the acts of the Roman synod justifies the view that it was at Alexan- 
dria and not at Rome that the visit of the deacon to St. Basil was decided 
upon (cf. present work, pp. 343-45). 

The assertion, “it is in any case quite certain that the Creed described as 
that of Nicaea-Constantinople was not promulgated at this Council [of 
381]...” (p. 371 n.), is now strongly challenged by J. N. D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Creeds (London, 1950), 296-331, esp. 325. 

Any future rewriting of the section on early Gallic monachism (pp. 486- 
88) must take into account E. Griffe, La Gaule chrétienne a l’époque romaine 
(Paris~Toulouse, 1947), I, 276-87. 

It will strike most historians as strange that use is not made (p. 507 n.) of 
the standard collection of texts, P. Geyer, Itinera hierosolymitana saeculi 
IV-VIII (CSEL, XXXIX; 1898). 

To the discussion as to the author of the famed Peregrinatio (pp. 511-12) 
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may now be added Héléne Pétré, Ethérie, Journal de voyage (Sources chré- 
tiennes, XXI; 1948), 9-11, who throws her support to the now generally 
accepted Aetheria. The account of St. Ambrose’s discovery of the relics of 
Ss. Gervasius and Protasius (p. 521) would have benefited from the use of 
the detailed investigations of F. Homes Dudden, The Life and Times of Si. 
Ambrose (Oxford, 1935), I, 298-320. The remark that Dom Morin’s attribu- 
tion of the Wiirzburg treatises to Instantius rather than to Priscillian “is 
gradually gaining ground” (pp. 540-41) may now be supported by B. Al- 
taner, Patrologie (3rd ed.; Freiburg, 1951), p. 326, who notes that Morin 
“fand und findet . . . immer wieder Zustimmung.”’ 

Since the appearance of H. Connolly, “The De sacramentis, a Work of St. 
Ambrose,” Downside Review, LXIX (Jan., 1941), 1-13, the view here 
expressed, “the majority of modern critics . . . agree in denying to Ambrose 
the authorship of the De Sacramentis’”’ (p. 544), must now be regarded as 
false; cf. J. H. Srawley, in Journal of Theological Studies, LXIV (1943), 199- 
200, and Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (4th impr.; Westminster, 
1949), p. 460. 

Any subsequent depicting of the quarrel between St. Jerome and Rufinus 
of Aquileia will have to employ Francis X. Murphy, Rufinus of Aquileia, His 
Life and Works (Washington, 1945), and Paul Antin, Essai sur saint Jéréme 
(Paris, 1951), and will have to paint it as far more serious than here noted 
(p. 574). The section on 4th-century culture (p. 586) requires completion 
now from H. I. Marrou, Histoire de l’éducation dans lV antiquité (Paris, 1948), 
p. 416 ff. 

Failure to take note of the thesis of R. Lemaire, L’origine de la basilique 
latine (Brussels-Paris, 1911), that this edifice traces its beginnings to the 
Roman house with peristyle weakens considerably the authors’ discussion 
of the plan of Christian churches (pp. 593-95). Certainly, the discovery of 
the church at Dura-Europos and the materials considered in J. W. Crowfoot, 
Early Churches in Palestine (London, 1941) show the question to be much 
more complicated than is here envisioned. Of recent years, the highly im- 
probable opinion that pagan sanctuaries of initiation influenced the form of 
early Christian basilicas has begun to be propounded; cf. E. Male, La fin du 
paganisme en Gaule et les plus anciennes basiliques chrétiennes (Paris, 1950), 
pp. 115-18. 

In the future, account will have to be taken (cf. p. 603) of the view of 
Gregory Dix, in Kenneth E. Kirk (ed.), The Apostolic Ministry (London, 
1946), 279-80, that the provincial synods of the fourth century tended to 
foster an irresponsibility on the part of bishops towards their flocks. Sub- 
sequent accounts of the Eastern sees (cf. p. 606) will require reference to 
Henri Musset, Histoire du christianisme spécialement en Orient, I (Harissa, 
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Lebanon, 1948). The observation that the work of Didymus the Blind “de- 
serves a more extensive analysis” (p. 615 n.) fails to take note of the exist- 
ence of William J. Gauche, Didymus the Blind, an Educator of the Fourth 
Century (Washington, 1934). 

The Christian communities of Alexandria and Antioch (cf. pp. 613, 616) 
have recently found historians in Edward R. Hardy, Christian Egypt: 
Church and People (New York: Oxford Univ. Pr., 1952), and in Robert 
Devreesse, Le patriarcat d’Antioche (Paris: Gabalda, 1945), and George 
Haddad, Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the Hellenistic-Roman Period 
(New York: Hafner, 1949). 

Duchesne’s judgments on the bishoprics of Gaul, followed by the authors 
(pp. 635-39), have now been much modified by J. R. Palanque in two arti- 
cles, “Les premiers évéques d’Aix-en-Provence,” Mélanges Paul Peeters, I 
(1949), 377-83, and “Les évéches provengaux & |’époque romaine,” Provence 
historique, fasc. 3, Jan.—March, 1951, 105-43. 

New evidence on St. Ambrose’s zeal for the instruction of his people (cf. 
p. 649) is supplied by R. H. Connolly, The Explanatio Symboli ad Initiandos: 
A Work of St. Ambrose (Cambridge University Press, 1952). It is regrettable 
that notice was not taken of the Church of Arabela (cf. p. 671 ff.) when 
lengthy materials thereon are available in the Chronica ecclesiae Arabelensis, 
edited in the original Syriac by A. Mingana (Leipzig, 1907) and in Latin 
translation by Fr. Zorell (Orientalia christiana, VIII, 4 [Jan., 1927)). 

The section on the privileges of the Church (p. 710) would have benefited 
from a discussion such as that now provided by Jean Gaudemet, “Droit 
romain et droit canonique en Occident aux IVe et Ve siécles,” Actes du Con- 
grés de droit canonique (Paris: Letouzey, 1950), 254-67. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Henry G. J. Beck 
Darlington, N.J. 


Tupor PRELATES AND Po ttics, 1536-58. By Lacey Baldwin Smith. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 333. $5.00. 

This book is an examination of the opinions and conduct of the English 
bishops in the first generation of the English Reformation. These bishops 
accepted the progressive changes in religion made by Henry VIII (Cardinal 
Fisher had been martyred before this enquiry begins); but all of them, as 
time went on, did so with increasing reluctance for various reasons. One 
group became more and more troubled at the social unrest produced by 
these changes, and began to hanker for a restoration of the Catholic forms of 
belief and worship. The other group wished to make the English Church 
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much more Protestant. Mr. Smith calls these two groups the conservatives 
and the reformers. And his detailed study of these ecclesiastics is of great 
value for a better understanding of the English Reformation. 

The book enlarges on the immense subservience of the bishops to Henry 
VIII. He controlled their careers, absorbed their loyalties, and assumed even 
a captaincy of their souls. Of course the mood of the times was held captive 
by the idea of the necessity of political, social, and religious unity for the 
preservation of the kingdom. Indeed John Stokesley, Bishop of London, 
declares himself to be “but a cipher” when a matter of religious policy has 
to be decided. Even though Henry’s wishes be announced indirectly through 
Thomas Cromwell, it is still the business of the Bishop of London not to 
question but to obey. “Edward Lee, archbishop of York, had been even more 
abject in his humility and openly confessed that he owed ‘all things save his 
soul’ to the King, a statement that was not far from the truth” (pp. 259-60). 
This obsequiousness is found especially among those bishops who had spent 
their earlier life as officers of the royal government. These men were, in con- 
sequence, strongly imbued with the sense of the importance of authority; and 
they formed the majority of the conservative group. 

In an appendix the author lists the number of conservatives at twenty-two 
and the reformers at twenty-four, though he has some doubts about six of 
the latter. It is interesting to note that his conservatives had all been secular 
priests save one, whereas his reformers could claim sixteen former religious 
and only eight seculars. Among the conservatives eleven had degrees in law 
and only nine in divinity. On the other hand none of the reforming bishops 
had any law degrees, but at least twenty-two of them had degrees in divinity. 
Therefore it can be said that the conservatives were mainly clerical lawyers, 
while the reformers were theologians, of whom the majority had been reli- 
gious. These latter, it seems, were less impressed both by the royal majesty 
and by the need to maintain order and unity in the kingdom at all costs. The 
author lists only five martyrs, all reformers: Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, 
Ferrar, and Hooper; but in the case of Cranmer, at least, the dignity of mar- 
tyr seems too generously bestowed. The statistics in general, however, give 
rise to questions which deserve thorough ventilation from points of view alien 
to the scope of the present work. 

Mr. Smith is at pains to disavow any time-serving and political syco- 
phancy in the opinions and conduct of the conservative bishops. Such 
motives would seem plausible in the cases of some of the bishops, perhaps, 
though it is largely because insufficient evidence prevents an adequate judg- 
ment. But there can be no hesitation in acquitting Bishops Day, Bonner, 
and Heath from such base motives, at least ultimately, for the stubbornness 
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of their convictions was eventually to cause them to be deprived of their 
sees. 

The author, however, is not content with such a negative position. One of 
the salient hypotheses of his study is that the growing desire of those whom 
he has called conservative bishops for a return to Catholicism (what the dust- 
jacket terms “a return to an uncritical allegiance to the Pope’’) was based 
on political and social reasons. “Cromwell’s death signaled a change in 
opinion, a shift which had been gradually taking place throughout the decade 
of the thirties. ... Many of the men who had started their careers in full 
approval of the religious reforms under Cromwell had by 1540 [the year of 
Cromwell’s execution] become alarmed by the revolutionary implications of 
reform, and the social consequences of religious meddling” (p. 145). 

Once the author hints at a deeper motive behind these bishops’ change of 
view: “The foundation of their thinking was secular, not religious, and 
though faith may have been the ultimate basis of their Catholicism, reason 
and the practical considerations of this world confirmed and strengthened 
them in their opposition to ideas and doctrines which involved the destruc- 
tion of cultivated and inherited patterns of religious thought” (p. 281). 
Earlier in his book Mr. Smith had proposed what might seem a sounder view 
of the progress of conservative thinking. “The collapse of the Papacy posed 
issues which were fundamental if not immediately apparent to the religious 
faith of all English Catholics” (pp. 164-65). Following this statement he 
proceeds to enucleate the religious declension: ““The breach with Rome had 
followed upon the heels of the divorce; the annihilation of the monasteries 
was closely associated with the constitutional quarrel with the Pope.... 
The destruction of the religious foundations in turn had seriously weakened 
the concept of purgatory and the worship of saints and images; finally if the 
belief in purgatory was discarded . . . there was little excuse for the offering 
of private masses for souls departed. So the process evolved until the foun- 
dation of the Catholic faith itself, the sacrificial Mass, was exposed to direct 
attack” (p. 165). Yet the author rejects this view of events as “undoubtedly 
tortured, its perspective warped, and its reasoning over-simplified” (p. 166). 
It is certainly true, as he relates, that there were many other reasons for the 
religious changes, but they do not destroy the validity of this simple picture. 
Indeed his quotations on the immediately succeeding pages show its truth. 

There are in the book a number of words and phrases whose suitability 
would seem to need reconsideration: “secluded Franciscan Order” (p. 9); 
“young Cantabs” (pp. 20, 109); “‘peripheral doctrines of the Catholic faith” 
(p. 146); “communer” (p. 146); “heretical monastics” (p. 179); “exact- 
ments”’ (p. 179); “recusant friars” (p. 179); ‘‘papalty” (p. 293). 
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In attempting ic <iescribe the depraved state of the pre-Reformation 
Church the author includes the following statement: ‘““Moreover, the cult of 
the Virgin had entered into the church, and Europe had fallen captive to the 
charms of the Madonna whose power was regarded as equal to her Son’s and 
whose depth of forgiveness exceeded that of Christ Himself” (p. 62). In so far 
as this statement is meant to imply that devotion to our Lady was a late. 
medieval novelty in the Christian Church, it is false. It is likewise false if it 
maintains that the Church at any time has taught officially that the power 
of our Lady “was equal to her Son’s and that her depth of forgiveness ex- 
ceeded that of Christ Himself.” Although the author gives a reference to 
Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, it is of no avail, for the prince of humanists is no 
sound guide to Catholic belief, however trustworthy he may be as a witness 
of local abuses. 

The statement that “John Clerk when presenting Henry’s book against 
Luther to the Pope dared even in the presence of His Holiness himself to 
suggest that a reformation was already long overdue” (p. 63) seems to betray 
an ignorance of the suggestions for reform which had long been discussed at 
the papal court. It is to be hoped that the author was not fully aware of the 
disparagement he implied when he wrote that “this may be true Christian- 
ity, but it is certainly not the stuff of which martyrs are made” (p. 66). Ig- 
norance of the doctrine of papal infallibility, however, must be presumed to 
be the basis of the following derisive remark: “The Renaissance Papacy was 
far from being the divinely inspired organ of infallibility which it later be- 
came in the nineteenth century” (p. 133). Carelessness of expression has un- 
happily led the author to declare that “Duns Scotus and William of Occam 
. .. accepted transubstantiation even while questioning its divinity” (p. 135), 
though the rest of the sentence helps to redeem the confusion. Finally, a sen- 
tence is so worded (p. 179) that an unwary reader might gather that Bishop 
Stephen Gardiner denied this same doctrine of transubstantiation. 

The book is provided with an extensive and useful bibliography. And the 
work is printed and bound in that handsome style which is the mark of the 
Princeton University Press. 


Georgetown University Eric McDermorrt, S.J. 
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LE PONTIFICAT DE Pre [X (1846-1878). By R. Aubert. Histoire de l’Eglise, 
ed. A. Fliche and V. Martin, XXI. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1952. Pp. 510. 
1500 fr. 

This remarkable synthesis, learned and brilliant, by the well-known Bel- 
gian theologian and historian, is conspicuously the best yet written on these 
three recent and momentous decades, which have up to now suffered from a 
dearth of capable general studies. A specialist in this period, the author 
handles its manifold problems with objectivity and high competence, and 
with a completeness which precludes those occasional lacunae so irritating 
in some of the contributions to this series. His bibliography, its excellence 
enhanced by evaluative comments, reveals an up-to-date familiarity with 
an immense specialized literature. There is also plentiful evidence of personal 
research into contemporary newspapers and other printed sources, and into 
archives. Unfortunately not all the latter, notably the Vatican Archives, 
are yet open to scholars; so this book cannot be regarded as in all respects 
definitive. In conformity with the monumental scope of the work, its nar- 
rative is detailed, making frequent and commendable use of statistics; but 
it is by no means a dry, factual chronicle. The professor, now at Louvain, 
scientifically and minutely examines every topic in all its ramifications, 
ferrets out underlying causes, and coolly appraises its strong and weak 
points. He is a very reflective type of historian, with a broad perspective, 
who punctuates his account with numerous and penetrating personal ob- 
servations on individuals, events, and movements, indicative of a candid, 
markedly independent cast of mind, inclined to be somewhat caustic. To 
harvest all the nuances of his thought on a subject is richly rewarding, 
though not always easy, what with the deplorable lack of an index, and a 
habit of distributing over widely-separated pages judgments delivered in a 
clear, interesting fashion not immune from repetitiousness. 

Over half the space concerns the internal life of the Church, devoting long 
chapters to the status of ecclesiastical sciences (60 pages); liberalism and 
the Syllabus (38 pages); ultramontanism (48 pages); the Vatican Council 
(56 pages); and a final section to the secular clergy, religious congregations, 
devotional and liturgical developments, and social Catholicism (50 pages). 
Affairs of Rome and the rest of Italy take up 50 pages; those of France, as 
many more. This allotment contrasts favorably with that in the preceding 
volume of this series, in which France, between 1789 and 1846, monopolized 
more than half the book. Germanic lands are given 40 pages; the remainder 
of Western Europe and the British Isles, 25 pages; Eastern Europe and the 
Near East, the same. As is usual with ecclesiastical histories composed 
across the ocean, however, this one also stints the Western Hemisphere, 
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assigning it a mere 24 pages, densely packed ones to be sure, which capture 
the essential features. 

For Western Europe this was an age of political, social, economic up- 
heaval, and intensifying nationalism. One of its staple themes busying the 
historian centres around the recurrent conflict engaging the Church, hesitant 
whether to condemn or to tolerate this strange new environment, and liberal 
governments, eying her presence on the scene with suspicion or enmity as 
they strove to perpetuate the principles of the French Revolution. In several 
countries discord arose over the existence of Catholic schools. Liberals in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland after 1870 seized on the Vatican decree 
on infallibility as a pretext to institute a Kuliurkampf. If Catholics are 
shown to be in the main justified and on the defensive, they are not ex- 
onerated for their exaggerated monarchical longings, raising doubts of their 
loyalty to successive French republics; or for their particularism and 
separatism while Germany was in process of unification. Aubert is severely 
critical of their conduct in Switzerland at the time of the Sonderbund, when 
they sought an independent, confessional state of their own. Americans were 
enviably spared these misgivings as to their proper course; for, as is well 
brought out: “La jeune Eglise américaine . . . avait su appliquer de maniére 
si heureuse, en dehors de toute idéologie, la célébre formule de |’Eglise libre 
dans |’Etat libre” (p. 436). 

Aptly the title, while delimiting the book chronologically, emphasizes the 
preponderant role of this pontificate in the history of the universal Church. 
Italian unification was in the external order a major issue. The familiar 
sequence of events is recounted, which by 1870 resulted in the complete 
absorption of the Papal States in the Kingdom of Italy; but many details 
are only sketched, being more pertinent to diplomatic and military than 
to ecclesiastical history. Cardinal Mastai’s election inflated patriotic en- 
thusiasm in the belief that the new Pontiff would assume leadership in the 
drive for a united peninsula. But the double Italian aspiration, patriae 
unitati, civium libertati, which strikes us now as so legitimate, seemed to 
involve, in the mind of Pius IX, along with the suppression of temporal 
sovereignty, a serious threat to the spiritual independence of the Holy See. 
The Pope, in the author’s judgment, should have interpreted better the 
signs of the times, especially after the crippling territorial losses of 1860. 
To Aubert the continuance of the States of the Church was an anachron- 
ism. Secularization appeared inescapable, imitating the fate of ecclesiastical 
principalities all over Europe. Instead of assuring spiritual autonomy, 
temporal power in the nineteenth century reduced the Holy See to humili- 
ating dependence on France and Austria, whose troops had to be repeatedly 
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summoned to garrison the region against internal revolts. Subsequent to the 
flight of Pius IX to Gaeta in the crisis of 1848, the reestablishment of papal 
authority proved a “restauration réactionnaire et maladroite,” “abso- 
lutisme pur et simple” (p. 81). To the end the area lived under a system 
peculiar to the ancien régime, paternalistic and solicitous for the popular 
welfare, but clerical, reluctant to admit lay participation in public affairs, 
which was the key problem. While not condoning all the methods of the 
Piedmontese, Aubert believes Pius [X should have been more conciliatory. 
His intransigent policy permitted the liberals to garner all credit for in- 
evitable changes, whereas the Church became more than ever identified 
with unalterable opposition to modern ways. Viewing the situation as we do 
now in the light of the solution incorporated in the Lateran Treaty of 1929, 
it is difficult to appreciate fully the terrible fears at the Vatican in 1870. 
These were not phantoms, and this chapter makes clear that the Law of 
Guarantees was revocable, leaving the Holy See at the mercy of future 
Italian governments. 

Turning to the internal life of the Church, Aubert pictures the ecclesi- 
astical sciences as making slow progress after the decadence of| the early 
century. Due to contemporary conditions the literature was prevailingly 
apologetic, voluminous but poorly adapted to current needs, save for the 
productions of Newman and Dechamps. Reconciliation of the Christian 
faith with the new scientific mentality was the basic problem. It is surprising 
that on this point, where the author can speak with special competence, the 
exposition is so brief. Hocedez, whose history of theology for this period also 
appeared in 1952, has highlighted better the impact of rationalism, creating 
as it did the chief questions for theologians: the relation of reason to faith, 
of nature to supernature, the origins of religious knowledge; and inducing 
them in their solutions to devise the faulty systems of semi-rationalism, 
traditionalism, ontologism, and fideism. 

At Rome scholarly attainments and interests persisted at a low ebb, with 
the brilliant exception of Christian archeology. Also there can be detected 
the beginnings of the Thomistic revival. For promoting this, a large share 
of credit is accorded the Jesuits and their organ, Civilid catiolica, though 
both appear elsewhere in these pages as exemplars of reactionary Cathol- 
icism. In France this was an era of théologie oratoire, with scriptural, histori- 
cal, and dogmatic studies, positive or speculative, in a retarded state. 
Germany, the intellectual capital, witnessed two significant, if} mutually 
antagonistic, developments: a renewal of Scholasticism, and the rise of 
historical theology, cultivated by the professors at the universities. Despite 
valuable contributions the cause of historical. theology fell under a cloud due 
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to the radical inclinations of the Munich group. Infected with historicism, 
rationalism, and liberalism, these tended to reduce theology to philosophy 
and history, and to disregard the directive position of the magisterium. 
Chief responsibility is laid at the door of the immensely erudite but rarely 
objective Déllinger, ever defending some thesis in his numerous writings, 
and ending up outside the Church after the failure of his intensive propa- 
ganda campaign against the Vatican Council. 

A many-sided, often puzzling phenomenon receives a lucid, balanced 
explanation in the chapter on the Catholic reaction to liberalism. Every- 
where the same, the fundamental decision facing Catholics was the attitude 
to assume toward the civilization that emerged from the French Revolution, 
with its insistence on democracy, equality of rights, political and religious 
liberty, freedom of conscience and of the press. Special local difficulties fused 
with the general one in various countries: adherence to the national con- 
stitution of 1830, in Belgium; intellectual freedom for philosophical and 
theological scholarship, in England and Germany, etc. Fearful lest the 
Church identify herself with a form of society on the verge of oblivion, 
Catholic liberals believed some accommodation necessary with the liberal 
program, in which they perceived much good. A second school, whose 
most influential voices were Donoso Cortés, Louis Veuillot, and Civilid 
cattolica, sought a rupture with the civilization of the day, lest its errors 
contaminate the Church. Confounding the papal program, calling for an 
integral restoration of society on Christian principles, with support for 
conservatism in politics, too many of these proclaimed that a close alli- 
ance between the Church and absolute, hereditary monarchies was alone 
compatible with Catholic ideals. Pius IX, who tended as he grew older 
to see in modern culture only those aspects disturbing to the Church, in 
1864 climaxed a series of condemnations with the Encyclical, Quanta cura, 
and the appended Syllabus. Because of the brevity and simplicity, it 
was the Syllabus that the world read. Its terseness, however, cast in a 
form perhaps overly rigid and absolute, misled many into translating 
it as a declaration of war on contemporary society. It was by distin- 
guishing between this teaching as thesis and as hypothesis that Bishop 
Dupanloup’s celebrated brochure was able to ease the tension. Along with 
its splendid account of the genesis and effects of these classic documents, this 
chapter might well have devoted more space to their contents. 

One of the best sections, which throws light on the situation leading to the 
Vatican Council, traces the decline of Gallicanism, the accentuation of the 
trend toward centralized authority at Rome, and the diverse factors con- 
verging on the extraordinarily rapid growth of ultramontanism after 1850. 
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More influential than any other single element in the latter movement was 
the tremendous personal prestige of Pius IX, rarely if ever equalled by any 
predecessor; so that the author can say of the triumph of ultramontanism 
in 1870: “Fut autant le triomphe d’un homme que celui d’une doctrine” (p. 
294). Opposition to ultramontanism by some able theologians and by 
Catholic liberals becomes more understandable when we learn of the neo- 
ultramontane wing, with its enthusiastic but untheological views enlarging 
the papal prerogatives and minimizing those of bishops, its link with extreme 
political conservatism, and its demands for armed intervention by foreign 
governments in the Roman Question. 

The treatment of the Vatican Council skilfully summarizes our present 
knowledge. The genesis of the dogmatic constitution, Dei filius, is described 
rather briefly, though the Synod was convoked explicitly to refute rationalist 
notions. Attention is concentrated on the one other constitution defined, 
dealing with the Church, or rather with the papacy. Though they sent no 
representatives to the sessions, and maintained a policy of menacing neu- 
trality, European chanceries can be seen keeping close watch for any propo- 
sals touching on Church-State affairs. More animated were the controversies 
among Catholics themselves. Ideological groups among the Fathers are 
pointed out, with their leaders, tenets, and not always laudable tactics. We 
are allowed to follow in detail the process by which papal infallibility, the 
focus of interest, was inserted into the lengthy schema on the Church, and 
then given priority, along with the primacy, to the exclusion of the other 
chapters; then to see issue from the almost interminable debates the ex- 
quisitely refined formula, much improved over the original one. 

If Catholics did not delay in taking cognizance of the problems posed by 
the French Revolution, they are shown to have been laggard in grasping the 
intimations of the Industrial Revolution. The clergy, well disciplined, pious, 
zealous, clung to antiquated pastoral methods. Its failure to construct 
churches in the sprawling new industrial suburbs left the impoverished pro- 
telariat abandoned spiritually, a ready prey to the radical propaganda of 
Socialists and Marxists. Save for Germany, only a tiny minority among 
Catholics realized the existence of a new social question. Those who did 
interest themselves, mostly laymen defective in knowledge of economics, 
tried to solve it by private charity, unaware that justice too was involved. 
With their paternalistic approach and their too-evident eagerness to win 
converts to the conservative counter-revolutionary cause, it is not strange 
that the workers with few exceptions reacted with indifference or hostility. 
This period enjoyed a magnificent mission expansion (a topic deferred to a 
later volume), an enormous development of religious congregations, and a 
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notable rise in the average level of spirituality. Offsetting these inspiring 
achievements was the accelerated infiltration of religious indifference among 
the middle classes. And a heavy burden of responsibility weighs on these 
years for the dechristianization of the masses, “le grand scandale du xix* 
siécle” (p. 455). “Le bilan d’un pontificat,” in the closing five pages, provides 
a thoughtful tabulation of assets and liabilities. If the shortcomings appear 
neither few nor insignificant, the impressive list of solid achievements over 
thirty-two years adds up to a credit balance clearly favorable. 


Weston College Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


KATHOLISCHE MORALTHEOLOGIE. By Joseph Mausbach and Gustav 
Ermecke. 9th ed.; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1953. Pp. xxviii + 316. 

This ninth edition of the valuable and well-known work of the late Joseph 
Mausbach (d. 1931) is by Dr. Gustav Ermecke, professor of moral theology 
in Paderborn. Mausbach divided his work into two sections, a general and 
a special moral, the latter being further divided into two volumes, the first 
treating of the theological virtues and the virtue of religion, the second of 
the moral obligations to self and to neighbor. It is this latter volume which 
Dr. Ermecke has, for practical reasons, elected to bring out first. The 
editor proposes to complete the original work with a textbook of moral 
philosophy and a work on the psychological, sociological, and ascetical 
bases of morality, in so far as these fall within the ambit of interest of the 
moral theologian. 

Dr. Ermecke has reworked Mausbach’s own text, by-passing the seventh 
and eighth editions of Tischleder (d. 1948), but the work remains funda- 
mentally Mausbach. Despite the profession of the editor’s preface that he 
wished to supplement the author’s speculative-metaphysical method with a 
speculative-mystical, the method, matter, and order of treatment remain 
that of the original. Methodological originality is evidenced principally in 
some changes of titles, not generally happy in the reviewer’s opinion. 
Perhaps the first and second volumes will provide greater scope for this 
speculative-mystical method, which purports to aim at a more christo- 
centric moral, after the manner of Fritz Tillmann. 

The present volume, however, is far from being a mere reprint of the last 
edition which Mausbach himself edited. Substantial and worthwhile addi- 
tions are made: in the Introduction, on the inner connection of the obliga- 
tions of the theological virtues and of the virtue of religion with the moral 


virtues and their obligations; in §9, on the obligations of clergy and laity | 
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new section), on state in life, vocation, class; in §19, on the methods of 
warfare, morality of modern war, obligatory military service and its avoid- 
ance. Another new and valuable section is found in §25, on economic ac- 
tivity and the economic order, their nature and obligations, which is com- 
plemented by new matter on the nature and morality of capitalism and of 
socialism (§31). A new conclusion discusses the immutability of moral 
norms and their dynamic application in concrete cases of changing circum- 
stance. The treatment of many points (e.g., of periodic continence in mar- 
riage, of artificial fecundation, of various categories of unchastity, of em- 
ployment and remuneration of women) has been amplified and modernized 
in the light of recent theological discussion and of advance in secular science. 
Smaller insertions and clarifications are very numerous. 

Dr. Ermecke has given effective expression to his conviction that the 
teaching of the Popes in allocutions, encyclicals, etc., deserves a more 
spacious place in moral textbooks. The extensive bibliography has been 
brought up to date, references to classic authorities such as St. Thomas 
and St. Alphonsus being retained, while modern manuals are cited in place 
of the older favorites of Mausbach. An abundance of recent periodical 
literature is listed. The bibliography is almost exclusively German or Latin. 

The editor has performed a valuable service in making available once 
more the work of one of the very best moral theologiand of the century. The 
quality of the present edition permits us to await the first and second volumes 
with anticipation. The value of the work is enhanced by very complete 
indices of scriptural authorities and of citations from Denzinger, indices of 


names and of things. The typography and paper are excellent. 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto E. F. SHERIDAN, S.J. 


LEBEN IN Curistus: Zusammenhinge zwischen Dogma und Sitte bei 
den Apostolischen Vitern. By Karl Hérmann. Vienna: Verlag Herold, 
1952. Pp. 348. 

In his Introduction Dr. Hérmann, in order to present the background for 
his study, reviews some aspects of the history of moral theology in modern 
times: the post-Tridentine separation of moral and dogmatic theology into 
two distinct disciplines; the further paring off of ascetical and mystical the- 
ology into specialized fields; the influence of the rationalistic humanism of 
the Enlightenment; the reaction at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
aiming at a deemphasis of reason as a norm for Christian living—with 
negligible effect, because it pushed too far in the opposite direction; the 
heavy moral sermonizing of the nineteenth century, seen by the author as a 
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large factor in the dechristianization of our own times. He traces a deteriora- 
tion beginning around 1650 and suggests that moral theology, originally 
conceived as a positive pattern for Christian living, has tended to become, 
at the hands of some at least, a negative treatise on sin, a meticulous casuis- 
try which obscures the full perception of the dynamism of Christ’s teaching. 
Hence the charge—voiced not only by non-Catholics—that instruction 
current in the Church today is deficient in that element of inspiration and 
enthusiasm which one seeks instinctively in a religious code of living. He 
might have added here that one of the most consistent accusations urged by 
Oriental schismatics is that they find in Scripture and tradition no kinship 
with the “cold legalism” of Latin Christianity. 

Why not, then, a return to the Thomistic synthesis, which based the 
structure of its moral teaching on the theological and cardinal virtues? Be- 
cause, answers Dr. Hérmann, St. Thomas’ approach (God; the Incarnate 
Word; man and his return through Christ to the Father), while apt for the 
ages of faith, would have less cogency in the modern world, when so many 
schools allow no determinant of moral action superior to man himself. He 
turns, then, to the Apostolic Fathers, who lived and wrote in a controversial 
climate more like our own. 

The book treats in succession Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, Clement, 
Pseudo-Barnabas, the Didache, Pseudo-Clement, and the Pastor of Hermas. 
A thorough marshaling of pertinent texts prepares the way for a summary 
of the thought of each author and for the over-all summation at the end of 
the book. Here stress is laid on the following findings: (1) Christian life is 
essentially orientated to the supernatural, the will of God being the ultimate 
determinant. Ecclesiastical authority, the example and teaching of Christ, 
the action of the Holy Ghost—all these are the manifold ways by which the 
will of the Father is made known. (2) Purely natural principles of morality, 
though not excluded, have only a subordinate place. (3) Dogma and moral 
form a real unity, for the norms for supernatural living are consistently 
viewed in relation to the realities of the supernatural life. (4) Conscious 
always of these supernatural values, particularly as made known to us by 
the example of Christ and the Father, the Apostolic Fathers place far 
greater emphasis on exhortation to virtue than on warning against sin. Their 
teaching is decidedly positive. (5) Precepts of perfection are not esoteric, but 
are woven naturally into the ordinary teaching. Hence the Apostolic Fathers 
would seem to furnish an argument for those who maintain that the paring 
off of ascetical and mystical theology has made moral theology a science of 
the minimum demand. (6) The relatively rare instances of casuistry are 
consistently treated in relation to supernatural principles. (7) Christian pre- 
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cepts of morality are not conceived of simply as a code imposed from with- 
out, but as a new life to which man is organically united. The Christian is 
no longer just a creature bound to obey God’s law, but is the dwelling-place 
of the Trinity, the temple of the Holy Ghost, a member of Christ’s Body 
nourished by the Eucharist. He lives now the very life of the Lawgiver. 

An objection: Is it fair to compare moral theology with the full scope of 
the teaching of the Apostolic Fathers? For the former professedly prescinds 
from many basic aspects of Christian truth, while the latter makes no such 
pretension. Dr. Hérmann would answer that he has not in mind the limita- 
tions of the field which the moralists have with good reason cut out for 
themselves, but rather the influence this limitation has had on current in- 
struction and the attitudes of the faithful. It is a question of emphasis—cer- 
tainly not of error. At some risk of over-simplification, his position might be 
represented as follows: Should a Catholic avoid fornication because he is 
obliged by the natural law, or because he should not jeopardize his salvation, 
or because he is a member of Christ, a temple of the Holy Ghost? The author 
would admit the validity of all these reasons, but would maintain that the 
third type of motivation tends to be left in the background. 

Another objection: Would the frankly supernatural approach of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers be any less acceptable in our secularist climate than the ap- 
proach of St. Thomas? The author does not seem to answer this. It is true 
that in this connection he is concerned with the impact of Christian teaching 
on contemporary schools of moral philosophy rather than on the faithful. 
Yet he seems to imply that the supernatural approach would be logically or 
apologetically unsound (p. 16), while the approach from reason would lack 
inspirational appeal (pp. 13-14). An impasse, or a further confirmation of 
his position that we need to find a new synthesis? 

It would be an injustice to Dr. Hérmann and to the doctrine of the 
Fathers treated to evaluate the present book’s findings without referring to 
the sources themselves. This is true, of course, of any commentary, but 
particularly so in this instance. The body of the book consists in large part 
of citations of brief texts (only two lengthy quotations are given). This re- 
sults in a piecemeal presentation which but weakly reflects the fulness of 
scope and inspirational character of the documents, and to this extent lessens 
the force of the very ideas which the author wants to bring to light. 

Whatever be the judgment on the author’s description of the modern 
scene, his painstaking analysis of the Fathers affords good grounds for the 
hope he expresses that his work may be a contribution towards a much- 
needed history of moral theology. 


Alma College TERRENCE R. O’Connor, S.J. 
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THE SacrED Canons: A Concise Presentation of the Current Disciplinary 
Norms of the Church. By John A. Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan. 2 vols.; 
St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. xxii + 871, 936. $19.00. 

Most canon law works are of one of three types: a detailed commentary 
for experts in the field, a textbook for a seminary course, or a handbook 
for ready reference for the busy pastor. The Sacred Canons gives us a new 
category: a somewhat detailed but concise commentary for the use of edu- 
cated laymen and lay religious. This seems to be the primary aim of the 
work, although the authors hope that clerics also may find it useful. Cer- 
tainly for any layman who would like a commentary of the whole Code, 
this work is to be highly recommended. Its advantage, for this purpose, over 
the more compact and better-known Canon Law of Bouscaren-Ellis, is that it 
treats, at least summarily, all parts of the Code. 

The general plan of the work is to give an English translation of each 
canon with a brief explanation as needed. The only departures from this plan 
are an excellent twenty-four-page summary of the fourth book of the Code on 
processes, and a catalogue of the individual penalties of the third part of 
the fifth book of the Code. 

On the whole, the explanations of the canons are clear and sound in 
doctrine. The latest decisions of the Holy See are incorporated; parts are 
well correlated, and application to the United States is generally well handled. 
For the most part, opinions given are well supported, and both sides of 
controversial points are indicated, even when the preponderance of authority 
is on one side. Occasionally, however, an opinion is given as certain which 
has considerable authority against it. For example, in treating of the im- 
pediment of public propriety it is simply stated, without support, that this 
impediment “remains even after . . . affinity arises . . . ,” although a number 
of reputable authors hold the opposite. 

As to style, the authors seem to have made a conscious attempt at 
literariness, which may be logical considering their primary aim; but it adds 
considerably to the bulk of the work and is not a help to ready reference by 
a busy priest. Except for the summary of procedural law and the treatment 
of all the sacraments (instead of just matrimony and orders), the two heavy 
volumes contain very little more information than the more concise single 
volume of Bouscaren-Ellis. 

In their attempt to render everything in English, the authors have coined 
some new expressions that sound strange to ears accustomed to canonical 
terminology. For example, the /atae sententiae censures become censures by 
anticipatory sentence. That is undoubtedly a fair equivalent of the Latin, 
but the more common terminology of automatic or ipso facto censures would 
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seem to suggest the idea sufficiently. Fortunately, when such new coinages 
are used, the Latin equivalents are inserted in brackets. 

In future editions, since the work will be used more for reference than 
for continuous reading, it would seem worth while to reprint the index of 
the entire work at the end of the first volume; and rather than give cross 
references from one volume to the other, include, when it can be done in a 
few words, the matter to which reference is made. In the summaries of 
American civil law on the matrimonial impediments of age, consanguinity, 
affinity, and race, an actual listing of states holding these as diriment 
impediments would add to the value of the commentary. Certainly few 
priests and fewer laymen would be helped by reference to Alford’s Jus 
malrimoniale comparatum. As an example of simple vows with solemn 
eflects the authors mention “the vows of the Society of Jesus.” To be 
accurate the statement should read: “the vow of chastity of scholastics 
(and/or coadjutors) of the Society of Jesus.” The omission of Joseph 
O’Brien’s The Exemption of Religious in Church Law from the bibliography 
and from references to canon 615 is rather surprising, since it is probably 
the most authoritative work on the question, and certainly the best in 
English. 


Alma College JosEern J. FARRAHER, S.J. 


L’HyGIENE MENTALE ET LES PRINCIPES CHRETIENS. By A. Snoeck, S.J. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1953. Pp. 92. 225 fr. 

The aims and program of the mental hygiene movement have expanded 
very much since its inception nearly fifty years ago. And with this expansion 
comes the realization of the need of a philosophy of mental hygiene and of 
mental health itself. Fr. Snoeck’s timely brochure aims to provide just 
that. 

What is the role of mental hygiene in relation to psychiatry, psycho- 
therapy, and other means of coping with the huge problem of mental dis- 
order? The author thinks mental hygiene should be limited to the preserva- 
tion of mental health and the prevention of mental disorder. 

For an understanding of its goal, the mental hygiene movement must be 
clear on the nature of mental health and its opposite, mental disorder. 
Mental health is defined as a state in which a person, enjoying it, is able to 
make free decisions towards the major goals of life. On the other hand, 
mental disorder ensues when impediments to such free decisions arise from 
the psyche. By the latter term Fr. Snoeck understands not the soul as such 
but man’s psychic “temperament.” The psyche, thus understood, is a 
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reservoir of automatisms, accumulated in the course of life, which act more 
or less independently of conscious personality and may definitely impair 
freedom of action or decision. Here we have a fruitful source of conflicts, 
But the author enters a justified protest against the assumption that prac- 
tically all conflict impiies mental disorder and demands professional at- 
tention. Conflicts are challenges and many of them can and should be re- 
solved by the person himself. It is poor hygiene to minimize man’s capacity 
to meet challenges and exercise his freedom, especially when a hygienist 
overstresses the tyranny of the unconscious or subconscious psyche. 

Man’s psyche may be influenced by his physique or his physical condition 
but it is also amenable to the influences of his conscience and religion. In 
recent years Matussek, Frankl, Barzuk in Europe, and, one might add, 0. 
H. Mowrer in America, have stressed this fact against those who whittle 
down the importance of morals for man, or even believe that moral con- 
victions should be shed if there is to be a cure. 

However, it is true that mental disorder may be so extensive or deep- 
seated that the exercise of freedom, or at least full freedom, may be im- 
paired. But there can be exaggerations here and the condition must not be 
unduly extended. Priests should be more and more able to understand the 
hampering or crippling effect of the psyche. If thus equipped, they will be 
in a position to refer cases that are beyond their exclusive competence. 
On the other hand, there should be a close collaboration between the priest 
and the psychiatrist, psychotherapist, or hygienist. 

The question of values, of the meaning and purpose of human existence, 
is constantly obtruding itself in the work of the psychiatrist or hygienist. 
It is imperative, therefore, at least where Catholics are concerned, or where 
the therapist is a Catholic, that there be an accurate estimate of man and 
his nature and destiny (pp. 76-77, 85-86). The goal of all psychotherapy and 
hygiene must be the preservation or re-establishment of freedom of choice, 
as the ordinary condition for the proper choices. Upon this condition 
ordinarily depends the attainment of the highest perfection open to man 
through divine grace: that of an utterly free surrender to the love of the 
Father in Christ Jesus. 

It is for these reasons that many mental hygienists believe that there 
must be a Catholic mental hygiene. Fr. Snoeck and his Belgian associates 
are of this opinion and, to that end, have recently founded the Catholic 
Mental Hygiene Association. The present brochure is the first of a pro- 
jected series of publications. We can only say that they have made an excel- 
lent start, which whets our desire for more of equal excellence. 


Bellarmine College, Platisburg, N.Y. Hucu J. Brier, S.J. 
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New PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL Ertuics. Edited by Dom Peter Flood; trans- 
lated by M. G. Carroll and N. C. Reeves. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1953. Pp. iv + 259. $4.50. 

Dom Peter Flood and the translators have done the English-speaking 
world a favor in publishing and translating these papers which were read at 
the Laennec Center. The papers give technical and moral information which 
priests do not receive in their theological courses, but which they should have 
if they are to perform adequately the task of confessors or directors of souls. 
The priest who reads this book will undoubtedly find spelled out many of the 
factors which he ought to knowif he is to assess the objective situations which 
may confront him. The first section, dealing with masturbation, is required 
reading. The chapter of eight pages, “Masturbation among Boys, a Medical 
Aspect,” by Prof. J. G. Prick and Dr. J. A. Calon of the Clinique neuro- 
psychiatrique de Nimégue, is superb. It would be an injustice to the authors 
to single out any portion of this article for quotation; one should quote all of it. 
Later on in this first section Fr. Snoeck, S.J., gives the moral principles which 
are concerned with the actual objective situation as it has been given by 
Prick and Calon. It is always a pleasure to read Fr. Snoeck’s approaches to 
problems previously left undiscussed. There is no mad rush made by him 
into the new data, but in his “inching” forward he seems to indicate by 
nuances, at least, that there is more to the objective moral order than that 
which has been handed down in the moral tradition. 

The second section of this volume deals with homosexuality and her- 
maphrodites. This chapter will do away with some misconceptions and 
give much information which can be of use in the practical order to those 
who are engaged in the direction of souls. 

The third section, dealing with abortions, does not, it seems to me, give 
any more information on the needlessness of therapeutic abortions than we 
have on the same matter in the United States of America. 

In the fourth section, “The Lourdes Cures,” sixty-five pages are devoted 
to reports given by five doctors in different years on their evaluation of the 
miraculous cures. These discussions will hold the interest of the discerning 
reader. This section and the book conclude with a fine article on “The 
Christian Idea of the Miraculous” by Fr. Henri Bouillard, S.J. 


Bellarmine College, Platisburg, N.Y. Joun J. McLavucaty, S.J. 
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[A notice here does not preclude a future review, nor does 
it necessarily imply an editorial judgment] 


Der MENSCH VOR DEM WortE Gortes. Edited by Theodor Bogler, 
O.S.B. Liturgie und Ménchtum, 3rd series, no. 12. Maria Laach: Ars 
liturgica, 1953. Pp. 112. The theme of these papers, delivered for the 
most part at the annual meeting of the Abt-Herwegen-Institut in 1952, 
concerns the relation of modern man to the word of God as it reaches him 
in the liturgy. The central essays discuss the problem in terms of Scripture 
as a whole, of the Old Testament as used in the liturgy, and of the New 
Testament as it acquires a fresh meaning after the resurrection of Christ. 
General background for the discussion is given in three introductory es- 
says dealing with the attitudes of modern man towards Scripture, with the 
phenomenology and theology of speech as such, and with the relationships 
of the word of God and the sacramental mysteries. The discussion is 
rounded off by an essay on the Transfiguration of Christ as interpreted by 
the Fathers and on the problem of spiritual exegesis. 


PRAYING THE GosPELs. By Lawrence Lovasik, S.V.D. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1953. Pp. xvi + 334. $4.00. Fr. Lovasik has selected pas- 
sages from the Gospels, so as to form one continuous story of Christ’s life. 
After each of the nearly 200 selections there is a prayer upon the subject 
emphasizing the main points of the narrative it accompanies. The volume 
should be useful for meditation purposes for both religious and laity. The 
Gospel text is that of the Confraternity edition of the New Testament. 


Joun THE Baptist: Missionary oF Curist. By André Rétif. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1953. Pp. x + 122. Fr. Rétif’s interest— 
quite naturally, considering the paucity of biographical details concerning 
the Baptist—is to rediscover the soul of the Baptist and thus to understand 
better the message with which he was entrusted. The author’s preoccupa- 
tion is that of the present-day missionary: “The best way to renew our 
idea of Christianity is to envisage it, not from the viewpoint of the individ- 
ual, as has been our habit until recently, but under its collective and world 
aspect; in a word, to place ourselves in the heart of the kingdom of God 
and view reality with eyes that are missionary and catholic. It is a way to 
which, happily, many are returning in our day. This font of renewal... 
will, we think, provide a model full of meaning in the case of John the 
Baptist” (p. ix). In these perspectives the author discusses John as heir 
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and synthesis of the prophetic tradition of Israel; John’s solitude and the 
“spirituality of the desert” which is at the heart of Christianity; the uni- 
versality of John’s kerygma; his magnetism, which sprang from his being 
an echo of the Word; his closeness to Christ and his joy in the cross of 
Christ. This is an inspiring book and will lead those who meditate it to 
feel the fascination of the Baptist. 


SCHEEBEN’S DocTRINE oF Divine Apoption. By Edwin Hartshorn 
Palmer. Kampen: Kok, n.d. Pp. xi + 202. A thesis from the Free 
University of Amsterdam, by an American Protestant who adheres to the 
Reformed faith. “A better kaowledge of Scheeben’s viewpoint [on the 
formal cause of divine adoption] . . . would be helpful to Protestantism, on 
the one hand, for a better understanding of the Roman Catholic doctrines 
of sanctifying grace, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and adoption itself; 
for it is exactly these three subjects in which Scheeben excelled, and to 
which he contributed so much by his deep penetration, new insights, and 
ever-working speculativeness. Such a study would also be helpful, by way 
of contrast, for a better understanding of certain aspects of the Reformed 
position on these three subjects” (Introduction, p. xi). The volume is 
partly a presentation of Scheeben’s thought on these points and on his 
controversy with Granderath on divine adoption, partly a criticism from 
the Reformed viewpoint. 


REDEMPTIVE INCARNATION. By A. Schlitzer, C.S.C. Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1953. Pp. x + 337. $2.50. The vast audience 
interested in theology for the layman will welcome this addition to the 
Notre Dame University Religion Series. In an excellent introduction the 
author explains the importance in theology of studying the source-litera- 
ture, the true force of vitality in the Church. Part I handles the fact and 
mystery of the Incarnation, grace in Christ, and His perfections of mind 
and will. Parts II and III take up our Savior’s redemptive work and Mary 
as the Mother of God and men. 


THE THEOLOGICAL DISTINCTION OF SINS IN THE WRITINGS oF St. Av- 
GUSTINE. By Eugene F. Durkin. Mundelein, Ill.: St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, 1952. Pp. x + 152. A dissertatio ad lauream whose pur- 
pose is to cull from the writings of St. Augustine his doctrine on the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins, since it is upon his theory, for the 
most part, that the Scholastic theologians built in their evolution of the 
notion of venial sin. There is an introductory treatment of the predecessors 
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of Augustine in whom the distinction can be found vaguely and implicitly, 
Then the author treats mortal sin, the examples of it given by Augustine, 
and his ideas of what its nature and consequences are. Next there is the 
fact that all men inevitably sin, at least slightly, even the just, as a result 
of the present infirmity of human nature. The last section gives examples 
of these “‘venial”’ sins, analyzing their nature and consequences. It is in- 
teresting throughout the book to notice the difference of emphasis and 
attitude of St. Augustine from the views of the present-day theologian 
upon this difficult distinction, especially upon such points as the venial 
sins of marital intemperance and the inauguration of lawsuits, and the 
coalescence of venial sins. 


INDULGENCES: THE ORDINARY POWER OF PRELATES INFERIOR TO THE 
Pore To GRANT INDULGENCES. By Joseph Edward Campbell. Ottawa: 
Univ. of Ottawa Press, 1953. Pp. xiii + 199. This doctorate disserta- 
tion is divided into three parts: (1) preliminary notions concerning the 
purpose and source of indulgences in general, their subjects, and how they 
are granted; (2) a synopsis of the historical background of the granting of 
indulgences; (3) a canonical commentary on those who grant indulgences 
by ordinary power, with the emphasis on prelates inferior to the Pope. A 
page of conclusions is to be found at the end of the work, plus an adequate 
bibliography and an alphabetical index. 


KATHOLISCHE MoRALTHEOLOGIE. By Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap. Pader- 
born: Schéningh, 1953. Pp. 708. This is the fifteenth revised edition 
of Jone’s brief but comprehensive handbook of moral theology, containing, 
among other valuable additions, the recent legislation of the Holy See on 
the Eucharistic fast. The many printings of this compendium in a half- 
dozen different languages, including eight thus far in English, testify to its 
universal popularity and solid worth. Students of theology, confessors, and 
the educated laity will find it a handy and reliable aid in solving the more 
simple problems of conscience. 


NEUESTE KIRCHENRECHTS-SAMMLUNG. By Suso Mayer, O.S.B. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1953. Pp. 566. This compilation, the first volume of a series 
projected by the author, is also the first of its kind to make its appearance 
in the German language. Its purpose is to make available in compendium 
all the official pronouncements of the Holy See—the laws and authoritative 
interpretations of the Roman Pontiffs, decrees of the Code Commission, 
and decisions of the Roman Congregations—which have appeared since the 
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publication of the Code. Not included in its scope are the decrees of par- 
ticular lawmaking bodies and decisions of the Rota. Sources are usually 
cited in full, or at least with extensive excerpts which give the gist of their 
contents. These are arranged according to the canons of the Code, and 
under each canon the pertinent documents are assembled in chronological 
order. This volume covers the period of 1917-29, subsequent volumes 
being planned to cover the years 1930-39 and 1940-49. 


Die KIRCHE UND DIE GOTTESURTEILE. By Charlotte Leitmaier. Vienna: 
Herold, 1953. Pp. 140. $2.50. This study, the author declares, is in- 
tended rather to describe the Church’s attitude toward the Ordeals than to 
treat comprehensively all available material on the subject. It is neverthe- 
less a scholarly and well-documented piece of research, revealing a wide 
and profound acquaintance with the pertinent sources. The early pages 
take up the question of the origin of the Ordeals and then describe each of 
them in some detail, concluding with a discussion of the liturgy associated 
with their execution. The bulk of the study is given over to a consideration 
of the synodal decrees for and against the institution, its almost unanimous 
rejection by the theologians and canonists, and its outright condemnation 
by the Popes. The final chapters show the essential incompatibility of this 
superstitious practice with the teaching of the Church and they point out 
the cultural, historical, and juridical influences which made its elimination 
so difficult. The author’s presentation of the Church’s official position, 
while carefully preserving its scholarly objectivity, is sympathetic and 
penetrating. 


ApvocaTEs OF ReEForM. Edited by Matthew Spinka. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1953. Pp. 399. $5.00. This is the fourteenth 
volume in the Library of Christian Classics, a projected series which will 
cover the period from the early Christian Fathers up to the English Refor- 
mation in twenty-six volumes. The editor concerns himself with the re- 
formers within the Church during the 250 years before Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin. After considering three movements contributing to the Refor- 
mation—a redirection of theology, mystical or spiritual emphases, and 
demands for institutional and moral reforms in the Church—the editor 
focuses attention on men primarily concerned with the institutional and 
moral life of the Church. The first section of the volume deals with John 
Wyclif and two of his writings, On the Pastoral Office and On the Eucharist. 
The second part of the book includes a discussion of ‘“Conciliarism as Ec- 
clesiastical Reform” by the editor and selections from the advocates of 
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conciliarism. The third section deals with John Hus and contains a trans- 
lation of his treatise On Simony, never before available in English. The 
final section is devoted to Erasmus and includes his Enchiridion (Hand- 
book of the Christian Soldier). 


St. Joun or Gop. By Norbert McMahon. New York: McMullen, 1953. 
Pp. 205. $2.75. The name of St. John of God is vaguely familiar to 
most Catholics, but few are well acquainted with the life of this most re- 
markable individual. Norbert McMahon has captured the spirit of gener- 
osity and holiness which has made St. John of God the patron of the sick 
and unfortunate in a biography that will cause one to remember John long 
after he has finished it. 


FAMILIAR PRAYERS: THEIR ORIGIN AND History. By Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953. Pp. viii + 200. $3.50. A 
collection of articles, published in the Month between 1911 and 1918, deal- 
ing with the history and development of eleven of our most common 
prayers, e.g., the Sign of the Cross, the English Our Father, the Confileor, 
the Salve regina, etc. It is well worth perusing for the fresh lights it sheds 
upon the significance of old friends to whom we may have become too 
accustomed through routine. Variant readings of the prayers in many 
cases are surprisingly informative, and there are interesting little points 
touched upon: Why is there a triple mea culpa in the Confiteor? Did St. 
Ignatius of Loyola write the Anima Christi attributed to him in the Bre- 
viary? Why did the early Eastern Catholics say “Glory be to the Father 
through the Son. . .”’? 


AUX SOURCES DE LA TRADITION DU CARMEL. By Jean le Solitaire. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1953. Pp. 272. This book treats of the formation of 
the Carmel, its tradition, and the problems the Order has faced during its 
long history. The scriptural foundations of the Carmel in the Old Testa- 
ment are thoroughly treated, as well as its early tradition and rules. The 
call to the active apostolate, the mixed life, and the transformation of the 
Order in the fourteenth century are some of the problems faced by the 
Carmel and explained by the author. The epilogue treats of the modem 
Carmel and the problems it faces in the world today. 


Tue Goap or Love. By Walter Hilton. Edited by Clare Kirchberger. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1953. Pp. 223 18s. Another in the valu- 
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able series, ‘Classics of the Contemplative Life,” begun under the direction 
of the late E. Allison Peers. The work, Stimulus amoris, long attributed to 
St. Bonaventure, was translated by the fourteenth-century English mystic, 
Walter Hilton, and became a very popular book of devotion. It is, in its 
English form as we have it, a composite work: a series of meditations 
(anonymous) on the passion; the central section, a treatise on the spiritual 
and contemplative life by a thirteenth-century Franciscan, James of Milan; 
some concluding meditations (also anonymous) on the Pater, Ave, and 
Salve regina. Hilton freely amplified and omitted in his translation, and a 
comparison of his text with the original Latin work—to which the intro- 
duction is mainly devoted—can be of help in the study of Hilton’s own 
personal treatises. The introduction also briefly sets Hilton against the 
background of the Lollard movement. There is a glossary of the English 
words in the translation which have changed their meaning today or gone 
out of use. 


UnsEEN WARFARE. Translated by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. 
Palmer with an introduction by H. A. Hodges. London: Faber and Faber, 
1953. Pp. 280. 25s. Unseen Warfare is one of the great devotional 
treatises of the Orthodox world. It contains the Spiritual Combat of the 
Theatine, Lorenzo Scupoli, which has long been acknowledged as a master- 
piece of Christian spirituality. It also contains Path to Paradise, by the 
same author. This is the first translation into English of an interesting 
variant on the original texts which was even more drastically revised by 
the Russian ascetic theologian, Bishop Theophan. The introduction claims 
that this Graeco-Russian adaptation is an improvement on the original, 
inasmuch as it substitutes contemplation for the analytical meditation of 
the Counter Reformation period of Scupoli’s life, and that it gives fuller 
expression to the patristic doctrine of prayer. The translation is clear and 
easy to read. 


LE FEU QUI DESCEND. By Jean Petit. Paris: Lethielleux, 1953. Pp. vii + 
148. 440 fr. The author of this little work, a priest, writes under a 
pseudonym, and the book is an edited version of his personal journal. It is 
typically French: a series of deeply spiritual reflections on the soul’s rela- 
tionship with God, written in the first person singular and punctuated with 
inspiring acts of love. The tone of Pére Petit’s spirituality is redolent of St. 
Theresa of Lisieux. We are told, in fact, in the preface of Dom Vincent 
Artus, O.S.B., that throughout his life the author meditated on her doc- 
trine, imitated her, and followed her “little way.” 
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THE CANA MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED StaTEs. Summary of a survey 
made by A. H. Clemens. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 
1953. Pp. vii + 54. $.75. This translation of Cana successes into the 
tables and charts of statistical analysis is one of the first objective reports 
of the movement in the United States. The pamphlet includes a brief 
history of Cana conferences and outlines their nature, spirit, and prospects 
for the future. The series of charts depicting the growth of Cana and its 
responsible initiators, methods of promotion and subjects treated during 
the conferences gives a view of the totality which no amount of mere 
writing could achieve. If the book contained no more than its bibliography 
of literary sources concerning Cana, it would be well worth its modest 
price to those interested in the movement. 


Dictionary oF Mysticism. Edited by F. Gaynor. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. 208. $5.00. This collection offers brief 
and concise definitions of hard-to-find and hard-to-define terms used in 
religious mysticism, esoteric philosophy, occultism, psychical research, 
spiritualism, alchemy, astrology, in the oriental philosophies of Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Sufism, Lamaism, Zoroastrianism, Theosophy, Kabbalism, 
Magic, Demonology—and in all those philosophies, religions, and doctrines 
which teach and recognize the influence of the superhuman and super- 
natural on man’s everyday life and affairs. Over 2200 terms are defined— 
hundreds of which appear now for the first time in an English-language 
dictionary. 


THe Rmp_e or KONNERSREUTH. By Paul Siwek, S.J. Translated by 
Ignatius McCormick, O.F.M.Cap. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1953. Pp. xvi + 228. 
$3.50. A critical inquiry into the facts of the famous case of Theresa 
Neumann in an attempt to decide, not on her holiness, which can be had 
without marvels, but on the supernaturality of the phenomena attributed 
to her. Fr. Siwek asks himself, in considering each extraordinary event: 
“Can this fact be accounted for by natural forces? If it can, I will accept 
it as a natural occurrence, normal or abnormal. Otherwise I must attribute 
it to some supernatural power.” He submits to this test in turn the famous 
stigmata, visions, healings, ecstasy, gift of tongues, prophecy, clairvoyance, 
and prolonged fasting, examining them in the light of medicine, physiology, 
psychology, parapsychology, and theology. In his conclusion the writer 
would like to say constat! but finds himself unable to do so, finally deciding 
that all the extraordinary phenomena seem amenable to a natural explana- 
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tion, except for Theresa’s continuous fasting—and this last has never been 
proven factual. 


Reticious FarrH, LANGUAGE, AND KNOWLEDGE. By Ben F. Kimpel. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. x + 162. $2.75. Two 
convictions, says the author, motivated this essay: first, the current of 
empiricist theories of language is a source of much of today’s skepticism 
toward religious faith; secondly, “an alternative philosophy of language 
can be stated which is compatible with the knowledge-claims of religious 
faith.” This alternative apparently consists in the idea that even positivistic 
interpretations of the world are built on all sorts of unverifiable assumptions 
and hence cannot be a reason for not including one more—the existence of 
God. Religious faith, therefore, is simply a handy hypothesis for one in 
search of a dependable guide to the full life; and the ultimate criterion for 
judging the validity of “religious knowledge-claims” is to be found in their 
“universal suitability” as a “pattern of life for all men.” The author is a 
member of the Drew University faculty. 


SEELE UND Geist. By Alexander Willwoll, S.J. 2nd ed.; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1953. Pp. x + 226. DM 12. A new edition of the volume on 
psychology in the Mensch, Welt, Gott series of the Jesuits of the Berch- 
manskolleg (Pullach). “This volume intends to indicate in some small 
degree the natural riches of the human soul. It shall speak of the inde- 
pendence of the imperishable spirit from the flux of continual becoming. It 
shall point out the unity of soul-life which develops through its own peculiar 
contrarieties while not disintegrating into a manifold. It shall treat of how 
the soul, fixed in the material world and its determinisms, is passively 
delivered over to these, and how it nonetheless maintains somehow a 
creative position over against them; how, at once active and passive, it is 
open to the environing world, to community, and to the universe of divine 
values; how it bears within itself both ‘spirit and life,’ and binds the material 
to itself in the unity of the human person; how by following the life-law 
of self-donation it fulfills the life-law of self-perfection, etc.” (p. v). 


AsTROLOGY AND ALcHEMy: Two Fossit Sciences. By Mark Graubard. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xi + 367. $5.00. An 
eflort to situate astrology and alchemy in their historical context. The 
author traces the history of these two fossil sciences, i.e., sciences now 
dead but which once flourished and contributed to the development of the 
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science we know today, from their origins up to the rise of astronomy and 
chemistry in the seventeenth century. He points out that the Church 
always opposed astrology, while it was staunchly defended by eminent 
scientists like Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo. His historical perspective 
enables him to understand Galileo’s condemnation and to reject the facile 
generalizations about the Middle Ages and the Church’s opposition to 
science indulged in by those unacquainted with the facts. Though based 
mainly on secondary sources the book throws new light on a neglected 
portion of the history of science and its relations with religion. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NATURAL SCIENCE. By Karl Heim. Translated by 
N. Horton Smith. New York: Harper, 1953. Pp. 256. $3.50. This 
first volume to be translated of a swmma on the relations between science 
and religion by Prof. Heim of the Protestant Theological Faculty at 
Ttibingen is concerned with the preliminary question of the existence of 
God. Dr. Heim’s attempt to translate the content of faith into scientific 
terminology results in the statement that God exists in a suprapolar space 
which is inaccessible to scientific investigation and which can only be 
known by the direct action of God on the soul. This conclusion is reached 
after many pages devoted to existentialist philosophy, the defense of a 
psychical substratum for matter even at the inorganic level, some very 
questionable interpretations of scientific data, and a rejection of the analogy 
of being. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY. By Joseph Nuttin. Translated by 
George Lamb. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953. Pp. xiv + 310. $4.00. 
Fr. Nuttin has divided his book into two parts. In the first he summarizes 
the salient points of psychoanalysis, briefly explains them, and shows their 
influence on psychotherapy and depth-psychology. In the second part he 
studies the human personality in its normal functions and qualities, and 
from this study he formulates his dynamic theory of personality. Readers 
will welcome his departure from the pathological point of view charac- 
teristic of many Freudian authors. An excellent bibliography is appended 
to the work, but it is to be regretted that the translator did not complete 
the list of the English versions of the works cited here. 
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